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For Bonding Rubber to Metal 


® TY-PLY is doing a fine job on military 
products where good bonding of Rubber-To- 
Metal is required. 


® Civilian rubber goods will soon be in big 
demand and TY-PLY will be just as useful 
here as in war goods for good bonding to 
metal. 


® There is a TY-PLY for each of the several 
types of Rubber the industry will require. 


R.T. VANDERBILT C0., in. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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The excellent properties of articles made from NEOPRENE LATEX are 
recognized and accepted throughout industry. It has not always been pos- 
sible. however, to use neoprene latex because of economic considerations. 
With this new low price the makers of neoprene latex believe you can pro- 


duce superior articles with unusual economy. 








@ Sunlight Resistance 
Oil Resistance 
© 6 Type 571 for general purpose use 
@ Excellent Aging 
@ Flame Bésisteace Type 572 for fast-setting adhesives 
‘lame Resistance 
Types 571 Conc. & 60 for foam 
These properties can be incorporated into your sponge, dipped goods and other 
product to produce a superior article with real items requiring high solids. 
advantages for your post war business. 
Use neoprene latex for anything formerly made 








from natural rubber latex. It’s economical and 


better. BUY WAR BONDS 
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HE advertisement shown here 

appeared recently in Railway 
Mechanical Engineer, a leading rail- 
road publication. It tells men in the 
railroad industry — men who in- 
fluence the purchase and use of 
rubber parts—how parts made of 
Hycar synthetic rubber can help 
them reduce expenses and lower 
maintenance time. 
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But the only place they can get 
these Hycar parts is from you. That's 
why we tell them—ask your supplier 
for parts made from Hycar. 

We make no finished parts of Hycar. 
We can only supply you the raw 
synthetic rubber from which parts 
can be made. That’s why the next 
move is up to you. We have opened 
the door—now you can get inside. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithilic Rebbe 


Hycar 


Hycar is giving you the same 
advertising support in other indus- 
tries—aviation, automotive, petro- 
leum—in fact, a/l industry. 

Reprints of all Hycar advertise- 
ments are available for use by your 
salesmen at no cost to you. Please 
send your requests to Hycar Chem- 
ical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 
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One Third Mow Phildlack A 











NOW AVAILABLE to Manufacturers 
of Rubber Products! 


Good news for makers of tires, tubes and Here are just a few of its advantages. 
other rubber articles! We've increased our Even a little Philblack A mixed with 
production of Philblack A by about 36% other blacks lowers processing time. . 
...16 million more pounds per year ...and lowers power consumption ... improves 
that means that a lot more better rubber tubing... and in finished products lowers 
products can be made with Philblack A! hysteresis ...increases abrasion resistance 
Do you know what Philblack A really ... improves cut and crack growth tre- 
candoin helping yousolveyour problems? sistance. What more do you want? 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack Division 


AKRON, 
















FIRST CENTRAL TOWER - OHIO 
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Water-borne polyvinyl resins provide 
safer, simpler coating methods 


GEON latex is a film-forming plastic material used 
to apply thin coatings to fabric, paper, fibre, thread, 
wire or any other material to which coatings can be 
applied by conventional methods. It is a true latex— 
a water dispersion containing a solid content of ap- 
proximately 50% vinyl resin. Especially suitable for 
use in continuous processes, GEON latex is an easy- 
flowing, milk-like liquid of remarkably high stability. 
It is mot rubber and contains no rubber. 

When suitably formulated GEON latex can be used 
with standard coating equipment. Variations in viscos- 
ity can be obtained to make GEON latex 
suitable for use with such machines as 
knife spreaders, air knife coaters, roller 
applicators and continuous dip tanks. 

In addition to the natural economy 





and simplicity of processing, GEON latex, being a 
water system, offers safety advantages not to be found 
in solvent systems. The dangers of toxicity and ex- 
plosion are eliminated. Dangerous, expensive and 
cumbersome solvent recovery systems are unnecessary 
because no solvent is used. 

GEON latex, like all latices, has its limitations. It 
is not a “miracle material”, that will do away with 
other coating methods. Yet already its use in military 
and related applications has proved that entire new 
fields in coatings will be opened up by this new mate- 
rial, the development of which was a 
true scientific achievement. For more 
information, write Department KK-8, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....:\..... 
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And there’s more where that came from! 


“Don’t worry!” 

That good advice is directed to men in the 
rubber industry who are wondering what will 
happen when the present supply of natural scrap 
rubber is exhausted. They are wondering what 
they will do without this stable, dependable 
compounding material that they have used for 
sO many years in their rubber products. 

Take a look at the picture on this page. Present 
collected stocks of natural scrap—which that 
pile represents—will last at least the rest of this 
year, probably considerably longer. 


And there’s more where that came from. 


In the 
most of which have natural rubber carcasses— 


142,000,000 tires now in service— 


we have a sgrap supply that will assure at least 
2 more years’ production of black reclaim. 


So don’t worry! 


Finally, when synthetic scrap starts coming in 
in quantity, Philadelphia Rubber will know 
what to do about it. Already—thanks to the 
accelerated research brought on by the war— 
we have a thorough knowledge of how to re- 
claim synthetic scrap properly. 

If you have any questions or any problems that 
have to do with reclaimed rubber—natural or 
synthetic— please call on our technical staff for 
help. The Philadelphia Rubber Works Com- 
pany, 324 Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
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Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have served the rub- 















ber industry. Quickly acknowledged as the best method 
of processing liners, the Climco treatment is today un- 


rivaled in popularity. 


Over the years we have gained valuable experience about 


the proper way to use liners under varying production con- 
NWEW BOOKLET ied d satis 





2 ditions and with different stocks. We are always glad to 
service from your consult with you about your liner problems. 


liners. Illustrated with 


diagrams. Tells how 


to use liners more If you are not already familiar with Climco Liners, write for 
efficiently. Write for 
your copy now complete information. Once you have used Climco Liners, 





you will soon be convinced it pays to standardize on Climco. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


$508 MAURICE AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 











Q 
o 
+ dd oa on Request 


CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS 





for Faster, Better Production at Lower Cost 
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WHAT'S THIS ?.. Mov) 


HOLLAND "¢ 


FROM A TEST — 
TUBE? 


ll 


























HE Holland of Queen Wilhelmina was 
not the only Holland that fell victim of 





with our limited supply of holland? 
The problem was turned over to the 


b- the Nazis. The rubber man’s holland, a glazed Butaprene technical staff. Working with 

sd chintz-like material used as backing for Butaprene latices in various combinations, 

uncured gums, also went by the boards when the Butaprene staff developed a coating for 

n- war struck. What to do? Camelback tread ordinary cotton cloth that makes a backing 

rubber, cushion gums, and similar recapping that’s not only better, but much cheaper than 

and repair mate- holland cloth. This is only one of the countless 

rials were needed new uses industry is finding for the new 

in tremendous Butaprene rubbers. Why not see what 

ut quantities to keep Butaprene-N will do for you? The Butaprene 

essential war trans- technical staff is ready to help with any 

= portation rolling. problems involving the Butaprene rubbers in 

in But how to market latex or plastic form. Simply write XYLOS 
such tacky products RUBBER COMPANY, Akron 1, Ohio. 

Co BUTAPRENE WN 

rs, 
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Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening, over N. B. C. 
Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 


by Firestone 
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in water... 


MOLDING COMPOUND of wide usefulness 

to manufacturers of many kinds of rubber 
products, Dipex offers these outstanding ad- 
vantages: 


@ Can be used to mold light-colored or white 
goods 


@ Freely soluble in water 
@ Can be applied by spraying, brushing or 
dipping 
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e@ Gives clean, sharp designs 


e@ Anti-stick . . . Free of deposit forming con- 
stituents 


Valuable technical data and free samples yours 
on request 


Stanco Incorporated 
216 West 14th Street, New York 11, New York 


Copr. 1945, Stanco Incorporated *Reg 
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Naugatuck Chemical Dispersions Process, Inc. 


UNDER MANAGEMENT UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 








WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SYNTHETIC RESINS 








answering your demand 


for a trustworthy 


PLASTICIZER 











for synthetic rubbers 

















eee DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


RCI has resumed quantity production of the proved to batch because RCI’s system of control guarantees 
plasticizer for Vinyl, Neoprene and Buna N types of constant quality. Meeting Army Specification 50-11- 
synthetic rubber—dibutyl phthalate. And with the 61A and Army-Navy Specification AN-O-D-361, RCI 
return of this basic chemical to RCI’s Line of Raw Dibutyl .Phthalate is thoroughly dependable. For fur- 


Materials comes reassurance of uniformity from batch ther information write direct to the Sales Department. 


“Seer” WH REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


Vie Mutual Retwerk Stetions General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 


Other Plants: Brooklyn, New York « Elizabeth, New Jersey « South San Francisco, California « Tuscaloosa, Alabama e Liverpool, England « Sydney, Australia 


SYNTHETIC RESINS ° CHEMICAL COLORS * INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS e INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 
HAS A 
BLUEPRINT. ME 
OF. 






























Wauen your Banbury needs repair, remember that 
Farrel-Birmingham is the only company that has the 2,200 
square feet of bluepririts which show the original dimen- 
sions of each of the 775 parts of your machine. 242 of 
these parts are machined and the prints show each of the 
882 operations performed on them. This information is 


essential in returning a worn Banbury to its original ca- 
pacity and efficiency. 


The Banbury repair procedure developed by the company 
consists of a carefully planned and controlled sequence 
of operations, which makes certain that every vital part of 
the mixer is brought back to the exact contour and dimen- 
sions specified on the original blueprints. For example, 
the rotors are routed through 42 repair operations, includ- 
ing three physical tests which check the soundness of the 
finished repair. 





Specialized techniques, special tools, and the jigs and fix- 
tures used in the repair procedure were developed by the 
company in the course of its long experience in building 
and repairing Banburys. ° 





For quick repair service ... write, wire or phone: 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 
(Telephone Ansonia 3600) 


AKRON, OHIO 
2710 First Central Tower (Telephone Jefferson 3149) 
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SCRAP 

CRUDE 


SYNTHETIC 


Aoubbtr 


Muehlstein facilities will save you 
much time and effort. Our organiza- 
tion is geared to give you service 
when, where and as you want it. 


Consult Our Nearest Office 























7 MUEHLSTEINe@ 


122 EAST 42°° STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO: 327 So. Lo Salle St. - AKRON: 250 Jewett St. - LOS ANGELES: 1431 € 16 St. - MEMPHIS: 46 W. Virginia Ave. - BOSTON: 31 St. James Ave. 
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eneral Chemical (W7RODUCES 


STORES EASILY 


— 
(Cabicchg 
7 
"ONE-MAN” PACKAGE 
Compact . . . saves labor 
. . « lower gross weights 


make possible one-man 
handling and storage— 


ross 
138 Ibs. 
113 Ibs. 
102 Ibs. 


Sulfuric Acid 
Nitric Acid . 
Hydrochloric Acid 


Ya 


Ammonium Hydroxide 86 Ibs. 


"PURITY SEAL” COVER 


Completely encloses bottle, 
keeps out dirt, prevents 
sunlight damage to pure 
acids, 


POUR-CLEAN LIP 
Superior pouring control 
++» easier emptying into 
small containers. 


SCREW-CAP CLOSURE 
Added security in sealing, 
yet simpler opening and 
closing. Keeps bottle neck 
clean, protects acid from 
contamination. 


SAVES STORAGE SPACE 


Store more acid in Jess space... rec- 
tangular solid package with reinforc- 
ing corner posts adaptable to storage 


in solid tiers, or on pallets. 


Takes less 


room than commercial carboy with 


protruding neck. 
“FULL VIEW” 


Contents completely visible . . . acid 


level easily determined. 


V EXTRA STRENGTH BOTTLE 
Designed for superior strength and 


¥ 


uniformity. 


RESISTANT COATING 


Entire box weather-proofed for longer 


life and better appearance. 
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"TWE CARBO! OF TOMORROW today’ 


For B& A Reagent Acids and Ammonia 


Chemical packaging makes a signifi- 
cant advancement with the advent of 
the new 61/2 gallon, screw-cap, com- 
pletely boxed carboy . . . and General 
Chemical Company leads the way by 
pioneering this superior modern 
container for its Baker & Adamson 
Reagent Acids and Ammonia. 

Here is a carboy that protects the 
high purity of B& A products and safe- 
guards their quality for the user even 
under adverse conditions. Study its 


BASIC CHEMICALS 


Detroit « 
Philadelphia 


FOR AMLERICAN INDUSTR) 


¢ Pittsburgh 


St. Louis + Utica (N. Y.) 


many special features. Note how they 
provide an ease of handling and stor- 
age impossible with ordinary carboys. 

These are advantages industrial 
users of reagent acids, laboratories, 
colleges and others will welcome as 
the answer to their special require- 
ments. You will want them, too... so 
order B&A Reagent A. C. S. Acids 
and Ammonia in this new carboy now. 
Limited shipments soon to all points 
east of the Rockies, 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y, 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atianta « 
(Conn.) + Buffalo 
Houston - 


Baltimore - Boston « Bridgeport 
« Charlotte (N.C.) + Chicago « Cleveland + Denver 
Kansas City + Los Angeles + Minneapolis - New York 


+ Providence (R. 1.) + San Francisco - Seattle 


+ Wenatchee + Yakima (Wash.) 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 


Montreal - Toronto - Vancouver 











. For Better Butyl Compounds 



















Retarder-Activator: Prevents scorching at processing temperatures, but activates at 


curing temperatures. 





Increases raw stock strength with all types of pigmentation. 

Faster, smoother tubing and non-sagging stocks. 

Aids in dispersion of all pigments and particularly channel blacks and hard clays. 
Lowers temperature, power consumption and time of Banbury mixing. 

Exceptional cure leveler for fast curing stocks. 


Improves resistance to tear, aging and cold flow or “growth” of cured articles. 


Literature and samples may be obtained from 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
BOSTON L. GC. Whittemore, Inc. The 


131 Beverly St 
Boston 14, Mass 


vow vom, | CALDWELL COMPANY 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


New York 17, New York 2412 FIRST CENTRAL TOWER | 


Phone MUrray Hill 3-6008 


TRENTON H. N. Richards Co. 

1203 East State Street AKRON 8, OHIO 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Phone Trenton 3-4186 
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UNITED’S engineers, 


outstanding contributors 
to the progress of the rolling industry for the past 40 years, 
are today engaged in developing improved processes and 
machinery to meet tomorrow’s radically advanced and highly 
competitive manufacturing requirements. 
















Executives charged with reconversion to the economical 
processing of metals, rubber or synthetic resins, should 
investigate UNITED'S ability to serve them, whether thei 
problem is the replacement of present worn-out equipment; 
the construction and installation of modern processgewithin 
their present plants; or the design and erection 9fCompletely 
new, fully equipped plants. 

Thoroughly experienced engineering“and research sy 
plus the productive capacity of UJHTED’S six gre: anu- 
facturing organizations are a e service of the industry. 
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UNITED Engineering and Foundry Co. fj} je=o-**— 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Plants at Pittsburgh ~- Vandergrift + New Castle - Youngstown + Canton 


Subsidiary: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Affiliates - 
Davy and United Engineering Company, Ltd.. Sheffield, England 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Canada 











SE VETETIG RUBBER & REST COMPOUNDS 





FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


Synthetic Raincoats, Ponchos, and Clothing Bags L.S. Army 
Camouflage Ponchos and Parka Suits — U.S. Navy 


Life Saving Suits — U.S. Coast Guard 


A Partial List 


of War Pradkente Bomber Runway Carpets — U.S. Army Air Corps 


Woven Glass Tubes for insulation of aircraft fuel and oil lines 


fabricated from ‘ Visas Rae 
; : Fireproof Adhesives for securing insulating bats inside the hulls of 


GENERAL LATEX boats — U. S. Navy 


compounds. Pontons | . ae Army 
Three-Dimensional Flexible Topographic Maps—-U.S. Marine Corps 


Shoe Adhesives — U.S. Army and U. 8S. Navy 


GRS latex types, 2, 3 and X-160, normal and concentrated, 
available from stock 


eneral Latex & CHEMICAL coRP. 


666 MAIN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Agents for Rubber Reserve Company for storage and distribution of natural rubber latex. Distributors for Rubber Reserve ¢ ompany for syn- 
thetic latex. Operators of the Government-owned Baytown. Texas. svnthetic rubber plant i: bor n with the General Tire & Rubber Co 
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when you specify 


The dependable uniformity of PICCOLYTE is an 
important feature today. This unique synthetic resin 
has many characteristics that make it useful for ex- 
tending, tackifying and cementing. 

Piccolyte is pale in color and non-yellowing, an 
important factor for many rubber uses. Being low in 
cost and soluble in low-cost naphthas, it is economical 
to use. It is chemically inert, thermoplastic, and 


made in several types and grades having different 


properties. 
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Due to heavy demands for Picco Products, we are some- 
times unable to guarantee prompt deliveries of certain 


types 
proper types and grades for your particular use, and 


However, we will be glad to help you select the 
schedule the earliest possible delivery for your orders. 


*% WRITE for bulletins giving grades, properties and uses. 


Pennsylvania 


Industrial Chemical Corporation 


Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Distributors to the Rubber Industry — STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. AKRON, OHIO 


Coal Tar Naphthas + Styrene Resins 
Reclaiming Oils + Terpene Resins 


Makers of: Coumarone Resins - 
Rubber Plasticizers - 
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Technical Representative on latex, latex chemicals, 


LOTOL and dispersions of rubbers and resins. 


A man experienced in the rubber industry and having 
a chemical or engineering background will find this an 


unusual opportunity with an attractive future. 


Write qualifications in initial letter to arrange a personal 
meeting in Akron, Detroit, Boston or New York. Letters 


will be held in strict confidence. 





Yolol and Latex 


iS 
NAUGATUCK Wag CHEMICAL 
Devascon of United flalos Rubber Company 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 1230 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
BRANCHES: AKRON — BOSTON = DETROIT 
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SHELL 
DUTREX 
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Direct inquiries to: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INC. 


50 WEST 50th ST., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


(East of Rockies Territory) 


100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 


(Pacific Coast Territory and Western Canada) 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, LTD., 25 ADELAIDE ST., EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


(Eastern Canada) 




































for INSULATED WIRE 
Tensile Strength 
Resistance to aging 
Dielectric strength 


Write Our Technical Service Dept. for Details 


MOORE & MUNGER 


33 RECTOR STREET-NEW YORK CITY 
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Mills 

4 EEMCO HEAVY DUTY MILLS are cor- 
rectly designed, carefully constructed 
and exceptionally strong in the parts 
subject to heavy strains. Write for 
Bulletin describing the newly designed 
12 inch Laboratory Mill or heavy duty 
mills, which are made in various sizes 


up to 84 inch. 











FOR BREAKING DOWN AND CRACKING both Q 
natural and synthetic rubber, EEMCO 
Refiners and Crackers are made to insure 
maximum production plus great endur- 
ance. Furnished with either one or both 
rolls corrugated. EEMCO engineers are 
trained in rubber working and plastics 
processing problems — their help and 
advice is yours for the asking. If your 


requirements include any of the machines, 
listed below, write us for details. 











Manufacturers of REFINERS + TUBERS + EXTRUDERS + STRAINERS 
MILLS » HYDRAULIC PRESSES + CALENDERS +« CRACKERS + WASHERS 


LFILEGD™ bertapes 8 Wee. Co 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
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Now... 
ROAD TESTS 


Confirm Advantages of 


Compounding GR-S Tires 


with RED LEAD 











Heat build-up and heat stability 
both improve when you compound 
GR-S tires with Red Lead-Thi- 
azole acceleration—as indicated 
in data previously presented. 


Now comes confirmation of these 
advantages . . . results of both 
wheel and road tests on tires in 
which GR-S—Red Lead com- 
pounds were used throughout, for 
tread, breaker and carcass stocks, 
in regular plant runs. 


In the wheel tests, the GR-S— Red 
Lead tires exceeded the compari- 
son standard by 50°, —conclusive 
proof of improvement in both 
heat build-up and heat stability. 


This has now been borne out in 
road tests on the San Antonio 
course. Standard 4-ply 6.00 x 16 
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tires were used, at 60 miles per 
hour, with a 25° overload, on 
cars running continuously twenty 
hours a day. 


At 21,000 miles the treads wore 
smooth, leaving the tires with no 
structural failures and in excellent 


condition —ready to take a GR-S— 
Red Lead retread and continue to 
give thousands of miles more of 
useful service. 


Further Information will gladly be 
supplied by the Rubber Division of 
our Research Laboratories. 





1. Imparts improved heat resistance 
—retention of elasticity 


2. Imparts improved heat build-up 
— cooler running 


3. Excellent general physical prop- 
erties 





ADVANTAGES OF COMPOUNDING GR-S WITH RED LEAD 
4. Safe processing 


5. Broad curing plateau —very little 


6. Economical 


change in properties on overcures 


7. Available 








Francisco 10 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPAN 


Boston 6 (National-Boston Lead Co.): Pittsburgh 30 (National Lead & Oi! Co 


New York 6, Buffalo 3, Chicago 80, Cin- 
St. Louis 1, San 
: Philadelphia 7 


cinnati 3, Cleveland 13 
of Penna 
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you should read “rolling 


because Rayon for Tires is here to stay 





How rayon differs from nat- 


ural fibers—how rayon is 
made in one long continuous 
strand as against the short, 
irregular fibers of nature. 
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z2—it will tell you 


fayon for tires 





















































If you want to be up to the minute on 
tires, here’s a booklet just for you. 


The war has brought many changes 
in the tire picture and one of the 
most important of these is in the use 
of rayon cord. When the Army found 
that rayon made natural rubber tires 
better and heavy-duty synthetic rub- 
ber tires possible, rayon tire yarn pro- 
duction was increased to more than 
20 times its prewar capacity. It isn’t 
hard to imagine the part rayon will 
play in tires of the future. So... 


Send for it! 
Read it! 
Remember it! 


JUST ASK FOR A COPY. 
USE THE COUPON BELOW. 











The advantages rayon offers in natural oe 


and synthetic rubber tires—how rayon rayon is 







makes a safer tire, a lighter tire, a cool- es 


er-running tire, a longer-lasting tire. every step in 
production can 


be controlled to 













achieve utter uni- 
formity, so essential 
to tire-making and 







tire performance. 


a 








INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 











ARE YOUR COMPOUNDS | 
SAGGING DURING 
HOT WEATHER? 


You can’t feed a dog Dielex B but 
you can incorporate it in your stocks 
to minimize sagging. 













































































RUBBER Plastic Flow Of Uncured GR-S Stocks After 40 Min. At 245° F With An 
? 18 Gram Weight Attached To Each. 
"oh 





HEARON BROS. & MEYER 
82 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
516 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 


SUPPLIERS OF RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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Significant new data for compounders of GR:S stocks 


The Effects of Ethylene Glycol 


on the Properties of 
GR:S Stocks Containing 


SILENE EF 





Recent experiments in Columbia Laboratories indicate favorable results 
through the addition of Ethylene Glycol to GR:S stocks loaded with various 
volumes of Silene EF. Stocks treated in this manner cure at a more rapid 
rate .. . hysteresis heat buildup is lowered materially . . . and the general 
““snappiness” is improved. 

The results of these experiments are contained in Columbia Pigments Data 


Sheet No. 45-1. Copies may be obtained on request to our General Offices. 


COLUMBIA®CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


HICAGO * BOSTON « ST. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND « PHILADELPHIA + MINNEAPOLIS * “HARLOTTE + SAN FRANCISCO 
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e the Devil to Pay | 





There’ Going to B 


Yes—and there’s the devil to pay in your plant if lack of 
uniformity in solvents throws the whole production line RUBBER INDUSTRY 


out of gear. 


SKELLYSOLVE 
in the 


There are six different types of 
But—you can avoid that headache by specifying SKELLY- Skellysolve which are especially 


SOLVE. A given type of SKELLYSOLVE ordered tomorrow, adapted to various uses in the rub- 
é ber industry, for making rubber 


or any time, will be identical in char- cements, and for many different 
acteristics with that same type or- O- — rubber fabricating operations. 
dered now. SKELLYSOLVE means ‘2 my) \ Skellysolve offers many advantages 
- - . over benzol, rubber solvent gaso- 
dependable uniformity, because, in \QMNN IY. line, toluol, carbon tetrachloride, 
refining it, we depend on accurate, Neg” etc. It will pay you to investigate 
PETROL Skellysolve. Write today. 








scientific, instrumented quality control. 


J OWA DALI) YD 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL CO. 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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UNITED 
FURNACE BLACKS 








USE THESE UNITED BLACKS 
for 


UNIFORM QUALITY AND PERFORMANCE 


DIXIE 20 * KOSMOS 20 


United Furnace Blacks of the semi-reinforcing (SRF) type. They are ideal for GR-S 
and other rubbers used in military and civilian goods. Their outstanding features 
are ease of processing—good plasticity—fast rate of cure—high resiliency and 
low heat build up. We recommend them for blending with channel black for 


moderate reinforcement and low heat build up. 


DIXIE 40 » KOSMOS 40 


United Furnace Blacks of the reinforcing (HMF) type for synthetic and natural 
rubber. They possess a combination of most desirable characteristics, including 
cool mixing—easy processing—smooth and rapid extrusion—fast rate of cure—full 
reinforcement—low heat build up and high resiliency. They also fossess high re 
sistance to cut growth——flex cracking and abrasion. They are especially useful for 
tires of all types, pneumatic or solid, under any conditions; tubes; bogie wheels; 


elon i -telemelileMul-lailelalixe| Me [olelere 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


NEW YORK * AKRON * CHICAGO 














AMERICAN 
ANODE 


Rubber and Plastics water 
dispersions for coating, 
impregnating, cementing 


Pioneer in water systems secks 
problems relating to 


paper and textile treatment 


= are three good reasons why American 
Anode water dispersions of natural and synthetic 
rubbers and plastics can be used to advantage in treat- 
ing fabrics and paper. 

First, there’s the experience that American Anode 
has accumulated over a period of many years. Ameri- 
can Anode pioneered the work with water dispersed 
rubbers and plastics. That’s why we invite you to sub- 
mit your paper and fabric treatment problems to our 
development laboratory staff. We honestly believe that 
we can help you because we know how to use water 


dispersions most effectively. 


RUBBER AGE, AUGUST, 1945 


Second, there’s economy. Water systems do away 
with the need for expensive solvents and cumbersome 
solvent recovery systems. Processing is simplified. In 
most cases, it actually costs /ess to treat fabrics or paper 
using a water dispersion. 

Third, there’s safety. Water just won't explode, caus- 
ing dangerous and expensive fires. Nor will water 
give off toxic fumes. Our laboratory facilities and re- 
search staff are at your service. For more information 
please write American Anode, Inc., 60 Cherry Street, 


Akron, Ohio. 


DANG 050:3 (CORUNA WTO) DID 


INCORPORATED 


WATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER LATICES, WATER CEMENTS AND SUSPENSIONS 











LOEWENTHAL 








Together Since 1868 


RUBBER 


LOEWENTHAL 
RUBBER 


LOEWENTHAL 
RUBBER 


LOEWENTHAL 
RUBBER 


LOEWENTHAL 
RUBBER 


LOEWENTHAL 
RUBBER 


Large accounts and small all receive the same trained 
Loewenthal service in scrap rubber that has met the require- 
ments of reclaimers since the inception of their business. 


THE LOEWENTHAL CO. 


JACK SIDER, President J. K. McELLIGOTT, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 
188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 159 CLEWELL STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. AKRON 5, OHIO 


Cable Address: "“Gyblowell” 
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Serving the 


UPPER LNOUST IY 


Since 1892 





PRODUCTS 


Luugnod ad buliiio TTire—9!: 


SU eT aa | ADAMSON UNITED 
Vg Vy MACE Guduclry 


For more than 50 years ADAMSON has pioneered in the design and CED ens 
construction of basic rubber processing machinery, contributing, sarge Sette 
through constant research and development, many outstanding and 
revolutionary improvements to the industry. ADAMSON processes 
and equipment are in present operation in many of the country’s 
largest rubber manufacturing plants 

Always possessed of adequate production facilities, recent re- 
organization and expansion provide even greater manufacturing 
capacity and a more comprehensive engineering and research 
service for the development of new processes and equipment. 

Consult us Our experience and abilities are at your service. 


ABAMSON ONITEO 
or © 6 ee > 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


The World's Largest Designers and Makers of Rolls and Rolling Mill Equipment 


PLANTS AT PITTSBURGH - VANDERGRIFT - NEW CASTLE - YOUNGSTOWN - CANTON 
AFFILIATES: DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING COMPANY, LTD., SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 
DOMINION ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD., MONTREAL, P.Q., CANADA 


AKRON OHIO 









Calenders e Mills 
Mixers ° Refiners 
Washers ° Driers 


Pot Heaters 

Ram Type Vulcanizers 
Autoclaves 

Hydraulic Presses 
Multi-Platen Presses 
Automatic Curing Presses 
Belt Curing Presses 
Auxiliary Equipment 
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RUBBER LABORATORY RELEASES 








Typical recipes for various 
stocks, together with reports on 
characteristics and performance 
obtained in laboratory tests. 


Contains technical data on 20 Barrett 
rubber compounding materials; also 
convenient conversion tables. 


COMPLETE NEW MANUAL 


Every rubber chemist will want a copy of this new 81% x 11 inch, 36-page 
illustrated booklet. We believe that it is the most complete and usable 
reference manual on coal-tar rubber compounding materials that has ever 
been published. It gives specifications, characteristics and behavior with 
rubber of 20 Barrett compounding materials. 
\ pocket in the back of each book holds a selection of Barrett Rubber 
Laboratory releases which are examples of the use of Barrett materials 
in several types of stock. 
Your copy will be mailed to you on request. Please write on your firm 
letterhead, 


Cr Awarded to men and women THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIEO CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
of the Barrett Frankford 


Chemical plant 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 
5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que. 
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PARAPLEA G-2 


gives you these 9 advantages 


in vinyl resin compounds 


1. PERMANENCE: The extremely low volatility of 
Parapcex G-25 approximates that of polyvinyl! chloride 
itself. Because softness and thermoplasticity of this 
synthetic resin are not affected by aging or exposure, 
Parapiex G-25 plasticized compounds are truly per- 
manent, even under most rigorous cunditions. 


6. NON-MIGRATABILITY: Paraptex G-25 does not 
spue or migrate from vinyl resin compositions at either 
high or low temperatures, an important consideration 
where freedom from lifting and the ultimate in adhesion 
are required. 





2. LOW FLAMMABILITY: Plastics or plastic coatings 
made with ParapLex G-25 do not support combustion 
...are therefore particularly well suited for fabrics and 
electrical insulation where fire-resistance is a prime 
requisite. 


7. FREEDOM FROM ODOR AND TASTE: Because this 
resinous plasticizer imparts no odor or taste to coating 
compounds, it is eminently suitable for food packaging, 
processing equipment, rainwear and wearing apparel, as 
well as other special applications where these qualities 
are essential. 





3. FLEXIBILITY AT LOW TEMPERATURE: Vinyl resins 
plasticized with ParapLex G-25 show low temperature 
flexibility adequate for all uses except the most highly 
specialized applications. The bend-brittle point of such 
stocks compares favorably with most ester type 
plasticized compounds. 


8. RESISTANCE TO WEATHERING: Parapiex G-25- 
vinyl compounds are unaffected by heat, cold, sunlight 
or ultra violet. Even after long exposure, flexibility 
remains unimpaired. 





4. HEAT STABILITY: Parapiex G-25 compounds show 
unusually low heat deformation and excellent retention 
of original flexibility...will not degrade the vinyl resins 
even at high temperatures. 


9. EASE OF COMPOUNDING AND PROCESSING: 
ParaPLex G-25 may be compounded readily in a 
Banbury or on a rubber mill at milling temperatures only 
slightly higher than for monomeric ester type plasticizers. 
Extruding and calendering operations produce stocks 
with particularly smooth finish, and high gloss surfaces. 





5. MON-EXTRACTABILITY~ P,Rapiex G-235 is insoluble 
in oils, fats, water and aliphatic hydrocarbons, making 
it possible for the first time to compound soft, flexible 
polyvinyl chloride stocks with excellent oil resistance. 





No other plasticizer or plasticizer combination produces 
the outstanding effects obtained with Parapiex G-25. 
Be sure to investigate the merits of this radically new 
vinyl plasticizer. Detailed information will be sent 
promptly upon request. Send your inquiries to— The 
Rubber Chemicals Department, The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company. 





Parapex is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THRE RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


THE RESINOUS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PRODUCTS 


79 
Vd 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 











Custom tailor 


PPLYING wire braided armor or shield- 
ing to tubing, conduit or hose, is a custom 
tailoring job. Braiding can be applied directly 
to material to be covered, or the metal braid 
can be furnished in suitable lengths for the user 
to apply in his own plant during assembly 
operations. 


To provide the desired flexibility and other 
characteristics such as uniform coverage, re- 
sistance to mechanical abuse, resistance to 
elongation, or enlargement of diameter, braid- 
ing wire must be applied at precisely the cor- 
rect angle and there must be no variation from 
this ... from start to finish of the job. 

That's why for fine radio wire Yj," in diameter, 
or 16” steam expansion joints, more and more 7 6000 M2!) (BNEW 
companies are calling upon National-Standard wail % ey “ee Ted 6), oe 


for their wire braiding work. For, we at Na- | iP 
tional-Standard have the knowledge and expe- : | j 
rience necessary to give you a custom tailored J 
job of braiding to meet exactly your particular mo i 5 re B > 
requirements. ' "| 
Today at National-Standard we have machin- 
ery available to braid steel, brass, copper, stain- 
less steel, and monel metal. Let our 38 years of 
experience in the wire and wire fabricating in- 
dustry help you with your braiding problem. 


BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


mares 








World’s largest braiding machine 





NATIONAL- )) port sted r 

H} at Niles, Michigan plant of 

STANDARD Wy National-Standard Company. 
* Ceomrorwr mS 


é . 
é \ 
fo wit* 





Pe --- zaman anoet PER ne a ea 
Divisions of National-Standard Company 
NATIONAL-STANDARD CO THE ATHENIA STEEL CO. WORCESTER WIRE WORKS WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO. 
Niles, Mich Clifton, N. J. Worcester, Mass. Hoboken, N. J. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON ° LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
BRAIDS AND TAPE SPRING STEEL ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES MACHINERY 


\ Sei ir a ee ee er 
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Because of their high nitrocellulose tol- 
erance and excellent evaporation qual- 
ities these solvents have enabled many 
rubber and other manufacturers to 
keep their plants operating when they 
couldn't obtain toluol. They are cur- 
rently available as Class A Solvents 
under WPB Conservation Order 
M-150. 





These solvents have helped 
to relieve the critical rubber 
| shortage during the war 


* Postwar grades of Tollac and Nevsol, having 
much higher solvency and nitrocellulose 
tolerance, will be available as soon as sol- 
vent restrictions are lifted. Keep them in 
mind for your postwar finishes. 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH - PA. 


Chemicals for the Nation's Vital Industries 





BENZOL * TOLUOL * XYLOL * TOLLAC * NEVSOL * CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS * COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS * PHENOTHIAZINE * TAR PAINTS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS * WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS * DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 


A-18-R | 
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KENTUCKY. 


75 Million Customers Within 500 Miles! ' 


MORE THAN HALF of the people in the United States and 
Canada live within 500 miles of Cleveland and Northeast Ohio 
... making this area by far the best location in the nation for both 
production and distribution of rubber products, as well as for 
management headquarters. 

In addition to being the Market Center of America, this area 
also offers many other superlative advantages to rubber maniufac- 
turers planning to expand, or to build new plants. Among them: 


—superlative transportation by —numerous business and indus- 
land, water and air trial services 
—adequate electric power at low —favorable tax structure—no 
rates state income tax 
—unlimited fresh water supply —diversified industries to supply 
—plenty of manpower with the and to be supplied 
know-how —desirable plants and plant 
—many producers of parts, ma- sites 
terials and supplies —excellent living and cultural 
—ample financial services environment 


SEND FOR NEW BROCHURE. We tell more about this area’s 


many superior industrial assets in an up-to-the-minute brochure, 
“The Best Location in the Nation for Many Industries”. We will 
be glad to send you a copy upon request. 

USE THIS SERVICE. We also provide a complete, confidential 


location engineering service without charge to managements of 
companies who are considering expansion. 


Call, write or wire Industrial Development Division, R. C. Hienton, Director 
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THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


79 PUBLIC SQUARE . CHERRY 4200 . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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‘ormula for more sales appeal! 


Lf NC 


YOUR 
PRODUCTS 
+JOHNSON’S 
RUBBER 
FINISHES 


Here’s new beauty and extra protection for your rubber 
products— beauty and protection that will step up appear- 


ance... make your merchandise more attractive to buyers! 


It's Johnson's Rubber Finishes, the wax finishes that 
add so much to the good looks of rubber products. They 
give rubber goods a lustrous beauty that increases “‘eye”’ 
and “‘buy”’ appeal. They add wax protection, too...against 
“‘shopwear”’... scuffs and scratches ... dirt and finger 
marks. They help guard against oxidation and sun check- 
ing, destroyers of rubber surfaces and sales. 

Easily applied by spraying, dipping or wiping, John- 
son's Rubber Finishes can be inexpensively worked into 
your production set-up. They resist cracking and scaling, 
are non-flammable, and available in clear or black. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE! cco for yourself how a 
Johnson's Rubber Finish improves the appearance of 


your product. Fill out and mail the coupon today! 
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These and many other rubber products are made 
more saleable by Johnson’s Rubber Finishes 
Refrigerator 


Hot water bottles Rubber gloves 


Rubber toys - 


Door mats 


gaskets - Soles and heels - Tires - Garden hose 


Stair treads - Rubber boots, overshoes 


JOHNSON’S RUBBER FINISHES 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Made by the makers of Johnson’s Wax 


(A name everyone knows ) 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Racine, Wisconsin 


Hold your War Bonds hold off inflation! 
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IOE Box Ovens Bring High Speed 
And Top Efficiency To Both 
Experimental And Production Work 


Many rubber and synthetic process- 
ing jobs, particularly in laboratories 
pilot 


elaborate 


require 
and 


plants, do not 
conveying 


and 
handling, 
heating equipment, and for such ap- 
plications the Industrial Oven Engi- 
neering Company designs and manu- 
factures a complete line of box-type 
ovens. 

Furnished for kind of com- 
mercial fuel, the ovens shown on this 


any 


page have given their users consider- 


advantages of speed, cost and 
their 
oven is 


efficiency for the 


able 


quality in finished products. 


While 


assure 


each custom built to 
maximum 
made according 


user’s needs, all are 


to standardized designs which result 


in improved structural qualities. 
This 


for mechanical 


low-temperature curing oven 
rubber parts is 
shipped assembled, ready for opera- 
tion after 


and connection to its heat source. It 


attachment of accessories 


has a_ built-in, high-pressure air 
heater for positive and rapid circu- 
load. 


lation through a dense work 


( This is No. 20R of al se rue 8. 


Above: A standard unit for polym- 
erization of laminated synthetic mate- 
rials, providing temperatures up to 
900° for the thermo-setting of flexible 
organic resins. In one application it 
reduced polymerizing time for a given 
load from 18 to 9 hours without 
temperature increase. However, extra 
temperature capacity allows high 
boiling point solvents to be readily 
processed and high temperature resins 
to be used as easily as conventional 
impregnants. 


Below: A preheating oven for rub- 
ber sheets. This unit handles a total 
load of 3000 pounds, carried on two 
trucks weighing 500 pounds each. 
With such a load on the basis of a 
short cycle heat, fuel costs average 
only 14 cents per hour. 


Paint Finishes 
Baked Faster 


Tests conducted on regular produc- 
tion runs of paint finishes baked on 
hard rubber parts show that 1OE 
box ovens have cut baking time up to 
15 per cent, at the same time produc- 
ing decidedly superior surfaces. Like 
every other IOE installation, the oven 
shown below is equipped with a large- 
volume convection air heater and com- 
plete temperature, safety and ignition 
controls. 





SIX IMPORTANT POINTS 


Standard sizes and designs. 

Wide temperature ranges. 
Extra-capacity heating equipment. 
Heavy, rugged construction. 
Extreme temperature accuracy. 
Fool-proof control equipment. 











New Data on Fabric Cementing 





Write for this re- 
print of our Rubber | wom sreec wmoume ano 
Age article, “High |“ "'crtme reac 
Speed Handling and ° 
Drying in the 
Cementing of Tire 
Fabric,” describing 
the operation of a 
complete tire fabric 
cementing system. 
FREE. 











Reprints of previous advertisements sent free upon request.) 


THE a © eg necting COMPANY 


11621 DETROIT AVE, CLEVELAND 


2, OHIG 


Engineering Representatives in Principal Industrial Areas 





ASSOCIATED COMPANY: 


JAMES DAY MACHINERY LTD., 


LONDON, W. 1, 


ENGLAND 
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* Supplies 
what NEOPRENE COMPOUNDERS demand 


_)> aCALCINED MAGNESIA 


that is always 


fr 
4 
™ 





OTE THE temperature chart above The temperature 
N recording of the electric ovens never varies more 
than 5%. Temperature control and uniform physical char- 
acteristics—both are important factors in supplying light 
Calcined Magnesia of satisfactory quality to Neoprene 


Compounders. 


Baker’s Magnesium Oxide (Neoprene grade) is easy to 
incorporate. It is uniformly good in wetting power and 
dispersion. It provides improved stability of the com- 


pounded stock. 


These are qualities Neoprene Compounders must have in 
a Calcined Magnesia. They are qualities you get in Baker’s 
Light Calcined Magnesia. Baker, in many years of produc- 
ing purity products to definite physical and chemical 
specifications, has learned the art of exactness and of 


manufacturing to small tolerances. 


Investigate Baker’s Light Calcined Magnesia. Learn why 
it is better. Send for free samples. 

J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey. Branch Offices: New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 





CALCINED MAGNESIA 


(MAGNESIUM OXIDE) 





















SYNTHETIC LATEX COMPOUNDS 


V ageing 
V mileage 
V drying time 
¥ flexibility 
V film strength 












Y Buna 
Vv Neoprene 





Bases 





Address all inquiries to the Union Bay 
State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard Street, 
Cambridge 42, Mass 


Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - 
COATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 
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¥ Other Synthetic 


The UBS Laboratories are only one of 
many American industrial research groups 
busy with synthetic latex compounding 
problems. But we have made some valua- 
ble contributions to the general fund of 
knowledge in this important field, includ- 
ing the development of several original 
bases. And we're constantly conducting 
tests to improve ageing qualities for par- 
ticular applications, employing the testing 
methods best suited to the application for 
which the compound is to be used. For ex- 


COMBINING 
. LAMINATING 
FOLDING 

CUP IMPREGNATION 
COATING 


GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY WORK 





} 

perlaties has taught us that no single Test- 
ing Method is valid for all synthetic latex 
appli¢ations. The Oxygen Bomb will often 
show things, for instance, that a Fadeom- 
eteg can not possibly show. That’s why we 
keep all three Testing Methods in opera- 
tion at the UBS Laboratories—Geer Oven, 
oui Bomb and Fadeometer. And 
that/s one more reason why we think you 
willffi UBS a good source of supply for 
Synthetic Latex Compounds. Write today, 
describing your problem in detail. 








SYNTHETIC LATEX - SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


DISPERSIONS 





OXYGEN 





Union BAY STATE 
Chemial Company 
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These facts bear repeating: RESINEX improves 
tensile, elongation, resistance to abrasion and cut- 
growth; its softening action speeds milling and 
smooths out stocks for better extrusion. These facts 
have been established through actual production 
and testing experience on a wide variety of ma- 
terials . . . The significance of these improvements 
in physical properties of compounds required for 
many purposes—in mechanicals, for instance, or 
soles and heels—is emphasized today by the grow- 
ing demand for better quality. 


RESINEX is not on allocation and 
is available for immediate large 
volume uses. 


RESINEX 


Le EY Va 
STANDA RO) 266 nage 


New England: 335 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Mid-West: 2724 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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“E> ADMIRALS CAN WAIT... 


when there’s TALC 


to go through 








High enough to unseat an admiral was the priority given 
23,000 pounds of tale, rushed by air from India in four days 
to avert a threatened halt in electronic tube manufacture. 


The importance of getting the right tales for specific 
purposes — quickly — extends also into the peacetime 


Rubber Industry. 


That is why many industrial tale users turn to Whittaker 
—not only for this particular India tale which Whittaker 
alone supplies, but for other imported and domestic grades 
and types best suited to their needs. 


Whittaker is one of the world’s largest suppliers of tales— 
most of which are still available. For exactly the tale you 
want, for best possible deliveries, or for consultation on tale 





problems, you'll find it pays to try Whittaker—first. 


Tale *Stearates * Heavy Magnesium Oxide * Pumice Stone * 
Whiting Extra Light Calcined Magnesium ° Sericite 
Magnesium Carbonate * Prophyllite « Red Oxide * Lithopone 
Atomite * Barytes * Bentonite * Blanc Fixe * Clay © Rottenstone 








4 3125 





", ae Ciar & aniels, IN¢. 


260 West Bway, New York 13, N. Y. * Plant: South Kearney, New Jersey 
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Stearic Acids = 100.0 
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Plasticizer 5.C. ee Se ae 
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er sing tie EE GE OE 3.0 
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rote Th sBliabuty exskate ena 6e ot 
**Sunproof, 2 { | 
ELONGATION LOAD P.S.I WEIGHT 
SHORE TENSILE AT BREAK AT 300% VOLUME LOSS 
HARDNESS P.S1 PER CENT ELONGATION INCREASE PER CENT 
RTS a 
Original physical properties 37 1160 1000 240 
Oven aging 70 hrs. @ 212°F. 40 1250 940 ree 1.8 
Immersion in A.S.T.M. Test Oil No. 3 sa 
70 hrs. @ 212°F. 35 1190 900 aia 2.1 
Immersion in 40% Aromatic Test i. 
Fluid SR-6 at Room Temperature 
168 hrs. 18 515 660 eat 38.0 
Immersion in Gasoline Test Fluid SR- 
10 at Room Temperature 168 hrs. 35 925 1000 bacs 2.2 ad 
NETS 2 RE 
Compression Set A.S.T.M. Method B 70 hrs. @ 212°F. 31. per cent 
er nee —_ @ 104°F. 54. per cent 
ee oe | oe 59. per cent 





Tear Test (ASTM D624-41T) Room Temperature 


180 pounds per inch 





Low Temperature Brittleness Test D736-43T 


O.K. at —70°F. 
Failed at —75°F. 














PERBUNAN 








THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT 
RESISTS OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME 
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The compound formulation shown is one which would be adapt- 
able to many different types of service either in the automotive 
or the aircraft industries. 

If you need a special compound for a specific problem, consult 
your Perbunan Compounding and Processing Manual. If the 


complete answer to your problem is not there, write or phone 
us today. 


STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; First Central Tower, 
106 So. Main St., Akron 8, Ohio; 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. West Coast 
Representatives—H. M. Royal Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California. 
Warehouse stocks in New Jersey, California and Louisiana. 

Copyright 1945 by Stanco Distributors, Ine. 
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Technical on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 


Bulletin No.13 | 














GR-S-10 (Rosin Soap Polymer) Compound 
with 100 Parts of Zinc Oxide 


‘““Santocure”’ Acceleration 
(Refer to Technical Bulletins Nos. 9, 10 and 11) 





Ww" standard GR-S, high tensile properties with COMPOUND No. 13 
100 part loadings of Zinc Oxide, accelerated with GROW ven ei ce MO 
a ; _— a ee 2.0 
“Santocure,’’ were obtainable only with difficulty. However, 
“SOON fe ee wes 2.0 
GR-S-10 (the rosin soap polymer) with this acceleration ELC Magnesia ...... 5.0 


Coumaréne-indene Resin 3.0 


gives very good results with respect to stress-strain, tear 
Zine Onide 6 6. 4c. ss OOS 





resistance, pendulum rebound and heat generation. 











ORIGINAL RESULTS 








Modulus 
Time of Cure Tensile Strength Per Cent Load (psi) for Elongation of Permanent 
Min. at 45 Lb psi Elongation 200° 300° 400 500° Set 
~ < ¢ f 2 c 
15 no cure —_ —_ - 
20 1735 695 225 300 450 680 17 
10 1810 650 225 340 490 795 18 
45 1485 605 230 305 495 800 il 
60 1385 590 230 345 540 770 .07 
90 1880 680 225 300 450 680 12 
Compression Fatigue (Goodrich Flexometer) * 
Cut-Growth Resistance 
Goodyear-Healey Pendulum Inches—Failure at 
Time of Cure Shore Running Dynamic Compression 
ry - Hardness gp Any _ Max. Temp 3 
> > - 
" Indentation Per Cent c Rise 
omp. Permanent : 5 , 
i= men Rebound P Set Initial Final 15,000 Cyc. 48,000 Cyc. 
90 44 8.51 64.4 25.1 15'’— 2.3 14.5 16.4 18.3 | 31 —_ 
*Test Conditions: 100 Lb. Load. 0.15’ Stroke. 100°C. Oven Temp 





Uniform Quality HORSE HEAD ZINC OXIDES 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
160 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 


Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK ° CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 4 SAN FRANCISCO 
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WITH CYANAMID’S “CONTROLLED QUALITY” 
CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


You can maintain fast, economical, high-grade processing with these Cyanamid 
chemicals produced to meet the specific needs of the rubber industry: 


AERO* Brand Acrylonitrile -DOTG and DPG AERO* AC 50 Delayed action activator for 


Dibutyl-Phthalate - Rubber Sulphur - Stearate thiazole type of accelerators. 

f Zinc - Casein. 

eee ines AERO* AC 165 Self-activating accelerator for 
GR-S. 


Accelerator #49 Accelerator for natural 
rubber, and activator for primary accelerators 


for GR-S. AEROSOL” Wetting Agents. 


Conveniently located Cyanamid stock points. 


K & M Magnesium Oxide- Magnesium Carbonate. 


WHEN PERFORMANCE COUNTS...CALL ON CYANAMID 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND STOCK POINTS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio 
Ernest Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass. - Herron & Meyer, Chicago, Ill. - H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, California 
H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 





aa 2) a 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
































The smart white rubber commodities of pre-war days 
really have been missed. An eager market awaits their 


return. 


And the extreme whiteness and brightness contributed 
to natural rubber products by titanium pigments are 
well worth the waiting. The effectiveness of these pig- 
ments, which are most widely known under the name 
of TITANOX, is unrivaled. 


High tinting strength, fine particle size and reinforc- 
ing qualities are characteristics of TITANOX pigments 
which have earned them top rating in white rubber 
compounding. 


TITANOX pigments will help you to meet exacting post- 
war standards of whiteness and brightness. For the pres- 
ent they make it possible for you to achieve the greatest 
obtainable whitening effect in GR-S. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


SOLE SALES AGENT 
lll Broadway, New York 6, New York 


104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 


2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
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\ PLASTICIZERS* 
\ for EXTRUDED compounds 


X | VINYL RESINS 
CELLULOSE RESINS 
BUNA-S BUNA-N 


Wily 
ASI OIL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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< WATER DISPERSIONS 


... by the drum 
or tank car 






Call on us also for help in the use of Flintkote 


Perhaps yours is one of the many problems that 


a versatile rubber or synthetic resin water disper- synthetic rubber and resin latices . . . industrial 

sion... available by the drum or tank car . . . can adhesives ... asphalt emulsions. 

help solve. Send us details of your combining, impregnat- 
Flintkote technical men will work right along ing and coating problems or ask to have a 

with your own staff . . . studying, developing and representative call. 


perfecting, from laboratory to finished product. * 

Our long experience in formulating and com- SOI Pes 
pounding aqueous dispersions, as well as our fa- 
ilities f search, engineering development PROMWUYCUS 


cilities for research, 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


and manufacture are all at your service. 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Industrial Products Division 


ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO HEIGHTS + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + NEW ORLEANS * WASHINGTON - MONTREAL + TORONTO 
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we'll be glad to send samples of 


) ORTHO-NITROBIPHENYL 


ie, . 


2 — the low-cost plasticizer, 
available without priority 
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CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
OF MONSANTO ORTHO-NITROBIPHENYL 


If you’re having trouble finding the plasticiz- 


























ers you need, why not send for samples of The figures included are approximately correct and can be con- 
Monsanto Ortho-Nitrobiphenyl? Try them in sidered as average values for ortho-nitrobiphenyl, technical. 
your laboratory and see if they are not the Diitin it Pe 
answer to your problem. COLOR AND Light greenish yellow Light to dark reddish 

Monsanto Ortho-Nitrobipheny] is available APPEARANCE = crystalline solid or brown a solid 
for immediate shipment in quantity ... and oly Bquid. or hy Sas. 
without priority. The plasticizer is available MELTING POINT 35°C. 
in two technical grades. Technical Grade A 
should be used where color is important in the BOILING POINT AT 760 MM. 320-330°C. 
finished product. Carlot prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 
are: Technical Grade A, 10c a pound; Tech- REFRACTIVE INDEX AT 25°C. 1.613 
nical Grade B, 6c a pound. 

- } SPECIFIC GRAVITY AT 40°/15.5°C. 1.189 

You can use ortho-nitrobipheny] as a plas- 
ticizer, alone or in conjunction with other SPECIFIC GRAVITY TEMPERATURE 
plasticizers. It is applicable to the entire COEFFICIENT 0.00083/°C. (33°-80°C.) 
range of synthetic resins from the cellulose 
esters and ethers through the vinyls and VISCOSITY AT 25°C. 38 Centipoises 
vinyl copolymers. It is compatible with alkyds AT 45°C. 12 Centipoises 
and some synthetic rubbers. ; 

, FLASH POINT 143°C. (289.5°F.) 

We shall be pleased to send complete data 

and samples for your experimentation. You FIRE POINT 179°C. (354.5°F.) 








may make your request on the convenient 
coupon, by contacting the nearest Monsanto 
office or by writing: MONSANTO SOLUBILITY: Ortho-Nitrobiphenyl is readily soluble in 
CHEMICAL ComPANY, Rubber \G most organic solvents but is practically insoluble in water, 
Service Department, Second either hot or cold. Some of the materials in which Ortho- 


National Building, Akron 8, MONSANTO Nitrobiphenyl will dissolve are: 
i istric ices: New York, 
ca. ee h . Ethyl Acetate Mineral Spirits 


Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Benzene 























Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Fran- Ethyl Alcohol Amyl Acetate Pine Oil 
cisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto CH EMICALS Methyl Alcohol Ortho-Dichloro- Turpentine 
Ether benzene Linseed Oil 
SERVING INDUSTAY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND Acetone Carbon Tetrachloride Soyabean Oil 
a4 Methyl Ethyl Ketone Glacial Acetic Acid Corn Oil 
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To Help You With Your Post-War Planning 


fresh from 


THE LABORATORY GROUP 
the press—will tell you why the Royle 
No. 4 and the Royle No. | are the extruding 
machines you will want to know more about 
when you formulate plans for post-war 
production and put those plans into oper- 
ation. In an entirely evolutionary manner 
features have been built into these extrud- 
ing machines which will secure successful 
results with the ever lengthening list of 


extrudable compounds. 


Whether your plans involve research or 
light product extruding THE LABORA. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 


TORY GROUP bulletin gives you the basic 
data you will require ... If you plan a 
program of research you will find that these 
extruding machines have the characteristics 
for heavier product extruding . . . If you 
plan light product extruding you will find 
it more profitable to use an extruding ma- 
chine specifically designed for such a pro- 


cess. 


Send for your copy of THE LABORATORY 
GROUP and let it suggest to you how these 
machines—the Royle No. 4 and the Royle 


No. 1 


can meet your specific requirements. 






PATERSON 








N. J. 
1880 





James Day (Machinery) Ltd. 
London, England 
REgent 2430 


Home Office 


8. H. Davis J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefeiter PATE RSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


Akron, Ohio 


SHerwood 2-8262 UNiversity 3726 
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“LOOK, LADY, I'M JUST WHAT YOU NEED.” 


Exit: The Silent Salesmen! 











COATED LITHWITE MAKES YOUR PACKAGE SPEAK UP...AND SELL! 


Tue “Silent Salesman” package or folding carton did all right so long as 
there was plenty of sales clerks to help it off the shelf. 

But, tomorrow, with rising operating costs forcing more and more retailers 
into self-service, packages will be on their own. They'll have to speak up 
and stand out in mass counter and shelf displays. They can’t be “silent” 
salesmen. They'll have to out-talk competition if they’re going to out-sell 


competition. 
And that's where Cartons of Coated Lithwite can help 


This revolutionary, machine-coated paperboard makes it possible to print 
a speaking likeness of your product on your package... one that says “Stop, 
Look, Listen!” For Coated Lithwite has a velvet-smooth surface...a perfect 
base for printing plates and inks. Colors come up crisply, brilliantly. Your 
package has a quality look and feel that makes customers instinctively 
reach for it, 

Keep Coated Lithwite Cartons in mind as you set up your post-war pack- 
aging plan. Clip the memo below and keep it within easy reach for the 
lay when Gardner-Richardson can again accept new orders for “talking” 
folding cartons made of this revolutionary machine-coated paperboard. 


The GARDNER-RICHARDSON Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
CHICAGO 


Sales Representotives in Principal Cities: PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
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gives halftones a 


ST. LOUIS 


CLIP THIS! 
File this Coated Lithwite memo for reference when 
this quality paperboard is again available 
1. Made by a revolutionary process. Coated Lith- 
wite is the brighter, whiter paperboard that 
is formed, made and coated in one high-speed 
operation. Proved and improved for six years. 


2. Means more eye-appealing cartons. Coated 
Lithwite’s. smooth, velvety, chalk-free surface 
forms a better base for printing inks and 
plates—reproduces even the smallest type 
cleanly, crisply. Brings colors up brilliantly 
arp realism. 

3. Fewer jammers and leakers. Coated Lithwite © 
scores accurately without flaking or shatter- 
ing. Takes a positive, tight seal. 


een Open te seen 


NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURGH DETROIT 
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TWO FINE CLAYS! 


HYDRATEY . 





SUPREX: the standard hard clay for maximum reenforcement and 
" minimum cost. Produces stiff and wear resistant stocks. 


HYDRATEX-R: the improved soft clay for extra whiteness and ease 


* of extrusion. Produces low modulus and rubbery- 
feeling stocks. 


The compounding characteristics of these clays are quite different. 
The table below illustrates the effect of sulfur dosage in a compound 
with 150 parts of clay on 100 parts of GR-S. Note the reverse behavior 
of the two clays. 





SUPREX HYDRATEX-R 
Sulfur 3.0 1.5 3.0 1.5 
Tensile 2000 1750 1450 1630 
Stress—300% 840 700 780 560 
Elongation 510% 600° 470% 640% 











SUPREX produces maximum reenforcement at high sulfur levels — 
HYDRATEX-R at low sulfur levels. Further information available upon 


request. 


J. M. HUBER, INC. 


460 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
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LAUREX For Natural, Reclaimed and Synthetic Rubber Compounds 


‘ ROCESS | inf — Plasticizes, activates and improves extrusion. 


BWH | * For smoother tubing of high reclaim compounds. 





Thiazoles «+ BJF — MBT— MBTS — OXAF 
Thurams »« MONEX — PENTEX —TUEX 
Dithiocarhamates » ARAZATE—ETHAZATE— METHAZATE 


, CCELER ; ; Aldehyde Amines « BEUTENE—HEPTEEN BASE — 
or. pa ia TRIMENE BASE 








Xanthates » C-P-B—Z-B-X 





Antioxidants -« AMINOX — BLE— BLE POWDER — 
BETANOX 


Sun-Checking « SUNPROOF 
Anti-Frosting »« TONOX 


with 
Naugatuck Chemicals 





iS 
NAUGATUCK SS) CHEMICAL 


Deviscon of United Plates Rubber Company 









— 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 1230 SIXTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + CIRCLE 7-5000 * PLANT: NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
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Application of Statistical Methods 


to the Production of Synthetic 


Rubber 


By G. R. VILA and M. D. GROSS 


S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


Synthetic Rubber Division, U. 


a 


HE utilization of statistical methods for controlling 

mass production operations is a rapidly expanding 

science. In all processes where strict control is 
essential, where a wide variety of factors can affect 
the product, where large masses of data must be 
condensed and useful information extracted—the sta- 
tistical method is proving an invaluable and indis- 
pensable tool. 

In the production of GR-S, huge quantities of raw 
materials are converted by successive stages into an 
end product which must be uniform. The amount of 
data handled is enormous—all raw materials must be 
tested, solutions must be analyzed, polymerization must 
be watched and carefully controlled, the finished prod- 
uct must be subjected to a great variety of tests—these 
are only a few of the many steps which must be con- 
trolled if a uniform product is to be obtained. 

It has been found that the application of statistical 
concepts has made possible the fullest utilization of the 
data which is continuously being accumulated. The 
present article describes the manner in which this has 
been accomplished, and gives some indication of the 
principles involved. 


Note: This article is based on a paper delivered by Mr. Vila before 
the Society for Statistical Quality Control, at Newark, N. J., on May 25, 
1945, 
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Description of Process 

Fig. 1 represents in perspective form a simplified 
flow sheet covering the production of GR-S. The 
various steps in the process which are amenable to 
control are indicated on the drawing. The salient fea- 
tures of the process and its concomitant control may 
be summarized as shown in Table I. More detail on 
the process and equipment may be found in the litera- 
ture (1,2, 3, 4,5). 

Table I in conjunction with Fig. 1 will suffice to 
exemplify the multitude of steps in the process and the 
character of the control which must be maintained. 
The primary objective of process control, of course, is 
maximum quality and uniformity in the finished prod- 
uct consistent with the most efficient use of manpower 
and materials. Experience over the past several years 
has demonstrated the necessity for strict control of 
the items listed in order to achieve the objective of 
high quality, uniformity, and economy. 


Testing 


It is axiomatic that test data are only so good as the 
inherent precision of the testing methods used. It is 
clear, therefore, that the accumulation of pertinent data 
must be based on accurate testing. To this end an 
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Items which must be controlled are: (1) Purity of hydrocarbons: (Z) Hardness of water; (3) Activity of catalysts; (4) Calibration of charging 

meters; (5) Time, temperature, yield and viscosity of polymerization batch; (6) Steam flow; (7) Residual unstripped hydrocarbons; (8) Quantity 

and concentration of materials: (9) Volume of wash water, hardness of water, filter pressure; (10) Ash content; (11) Temperature of dryer 
12) Moisture content; (13) Physical and chemical tests 


effective prog f over-all control must give atten been found desirable to carry on a constant cross 

ion té mtrollis isic testing technique as wel testing program between different laboratories attache 

is the process per s to GR-S plants operating under the same management 

he physical testing of vulcanized rubber com or within the industry as a whole. 

pounds 1s notoriously subject to wide variations Phe Such programs have taken the form of daily physical 
characteristic lack of precision is further aggravated ind chemical testing of GR-S from the same lot witl 

by svstemat errors often found tn physical testing referee testing by a central laboratory Eexaminatiot1 

> iboratori In order to minimize variations, it has of results shows where laboratories deviate’ trom on 
nother Further and more detailed auxiliary cross 


testing is frequently required to det rmine the cause ot 


systematic errors in testing before corrective action can 





he appli d 


Paste I—SUMMARY OF THE SALIENT FEATURES OF 
rHE GR-S Process aND Its ConcomITaNT ConTRoI Handling Large Masses of Data 

| \ ’ ‘ y mat ls Analysis of sampl It is evident from the above eXpositlon that tremen 
my lous masses of data are accumulated which would bi 


worthless unless recorded and correlated to reveal 


it. ¥ ' valine 
” pertinent tacts This can be done most eftectivel) 
ou. Po ratut natremnsatation by the application of certain statistical methods to be 
mpl described 
floceu Statistical information so developed may be use 
VR either dynamically for immediate control of curren 
. +7 nd _ eo nF age operations 01 historically for longer range de velopment 
s } DI Analysis of strippe of more hcient modes of operation or for achieving 
a sample desired quaittv effects In either event the crux of the 
V. Flo of brine \ f sa } ' 
ort hms problem is to organize data in such a manner that sig 
ae OS acid “nstrumentation nificar rends or correlations are clearly indicated 
- onaeiel Gaey os Variations which are normal must be clearly segre 
: = vated from variations which are abnormal and hence 
\\ . va - Ay . origimatie tron some phase of the process or equip 
ey A Bow cig } Hen gar, SEM ment which has undergone significant chang 
“ 
oe : pesteqnentation Frequency Distributions and the Standard Deviation 
= © _ WY eng as ote Ge ee oe In making successive measurements of any par 
' icular variable normally encountered in manufactur 
IX. Test \ ty (Plasticit Mooney viscometer ng processes, such as Mooney viscosity or modulus, 
Pre one Lag are Se — in the case of GR-S, the values obtained are never 


found to be identical, even under the most favorable 
conditions They are always found to vary to a 
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i? ) Distributi ym of 1/ One ZISCOSUt’ 
for two months 
iter or lesser extent, although an examination of 


e data will show that most of the values are fairly 


ose together, with very few extremes. To describe 


ch data compactly, i very Common 


rithmetic mean, or more simply the average or mean 


is emploved The use of the average is so wide 
read, and its importance so well known, that it need 
irdly be described he re Vet the 


1 


only a limited amount of information; it gives no hint 


average conveys 


»f the “spread” oO! disp rsion of the values about the 


Often the range is used for this purpose, but 
depends on only the two extreme 


verage 


nce the 


1 


range 


; 


ues it IS al be st a very loose and otten 1 very 


sleading description 

lo adequately describe situations of this nature, the 
requency distribution has been found of outstanding 
lu \ frequency distribution is obtained by divid 
ng the data into suitable groups or classes, and deter 
Ining the numbet ot items, or the per cent of items, 
n each group. Graphically, such a distribution may be 
presented as a frequency distribution curve 

[wo such curves, describing the distribution ot 


looney viscosity in one plant for two different months 


re shown in Fig. 2 These curves indicate at one 


only the average and range, 


~ 


but also shape of th 


] 


stribution. [It should be noted that production fot 


th months has the same avVeCTAaLrt \loone\ Viscosity 
| also the identical range, yet the uniformity of the 
much better for Month B than for 
[wo-thirds of the production in Month B 
sts between 49 to 5] \looney 

out one-third of production in Month A falls within 


rallye \l] production 


rroduct is very 
Month A 


viscosity, while only 


however, falls within the 


7 +4 ] 4 
ecihication limits 
The frequency distribution thus describes not only 


erage and range of a set of values, but also the 


iformity of the values (the closeness with which 
ey cluster about the mean) and the relative number 
items between any arbitrary limits of values 

Che usefulness of this concept may be further in 
ised by emploving another statistic called the stand 
which 


numerical value 


distribution 


d deviation. This 1s i 


scribes the uniformitv of a without 


necessity of plotting a curve, though it in nd way 
ninishes the usefulness of the curves. It can be 


ulated in the manner illustrated in Table I] 
designated by the 


Vhe standard deviation, usually ’ 
is the unt 


becomes smaller 


eek letter o (sigma), 
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CALCULATION OF THE STANDARD 
DEVIATION* 


TABLI 





Voone\ Deviation 
Viscosity from Deviation 
Values lverag. lverage Squared 
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Standard Deviation sguare root of average of sum of 
squares V1.7 a 
I 1 ca i this ble and i iny of tl 
2 1 Ss art ire not be considered epresentative ¢ 
I c t T T ince or tual sive 1 ations Tor GR > They 
s¢ itive purposes l 





formity of the values increases; 1f all the values in 
lable Il were 48, for example, o would be equal to 
zero. Hence the magnitude of the standard deviation 
provides a numerical basis of comparison of various 
The relation of the standard deviation 
to the shape of the distribution curve is illustrated in 


distributions 


Fig. 3 which demonstrates that the same standard devi- 
ition may apply to two frequency distributions which 
have difterent 
quency distributions may have identical averages with 


average values; conversely two fre 
different standard deviations. 

The concept of the standard deviation is by no means 
limited to the description of the uniformity of dis 
tributions. It has very much greater importance in 
the far reaching applications to which it can be put 
in control charts, variance analysis, and correlation, 
which will be described in some detail. 
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The relation of product quality to specification limits 
is a constant concern to the producer of any com 
modity. In the production of GR-S, this relation is 
of special interest because of the multitude of factors 
which may affect product quality. The illustrations in 
Fig. 4 show how distribution curves eminently serve 
this interes In Curve A for 300% Modulus 25’ cure, 
it 1S apparent that all tests fall well within the speci 
fication limits, and that the curve is symmetrical with 
respect to these limits. It is also apparent that should 
the specifications be narrowed from 350-750 to 450 

y all production would still be in speci 
heation. If they were changed to 400-600, approxi 
mately 100 (as judged by the area of the curve cut 
ott at 600) would be above specification. 


650, practicall 


In Curve B, approximately 10% of production is 
below specincation, It becomes obvious that all values 
must be increased by about 50 psi if production is to 
be entirely within specification 

Curve C illustrates a hypothetical condition of poor 
uniformity, with material testing both higher and lower 
than the specification limits The only remedy in this 
case 1s to improve the process so that a more uniform 
product results 


Most distribution curves of factory processes tend 


to approach the “normal curve” fairly closely: that is, 
they are reasonably symmetrical, and contain but one 
In cases in which lack of symmetry 
is evident, the explanation usually lies in the use of an 
insufficient number of items to describe a smooth curve. 
By increasing the number of values to about 400, a 
smooth, symmetrical curve is almost always obtained. 


hump or mod 





Occasionally, however, a two-humped or bimoda\ curvs 
is obtained even with a large number of values. Sucl 
a curve inevitably points to the inclusion of two levels 
of operation. For example, if two Mooney viscometers 
were used during a period of time, and if one were test 
ing several points low, a bimodal distribution curv: 
would be obtained. 

An illustration of an actual bimodal distribution 1 
shown in Fig. 5. The curve is based on over 250 
points, and describes the reaction time of individua 
batches for a period of one month. The two mode 
are the result of a change in the purity of certain raw 
materials used which affected the polymerization rea 
tion rate (6) 


Control Charts 


Frequency distribution curves serve their most use 
ful function in the presentation of accumulated, his 
torical data in a complete, compact and comprehensibl 
manner. If the interest lies, however, in current, 
up-to-date information, if the emphasis is day-to-day 
control rather than the analysis of past data, then thi 
distribution curve loses its value because of the time 
lag required for its preparation and its inadequacy 
in neglecting sequence. 

If the values that make up a frequency distribution 
were plotted in the sequence in which they were meas 
ured, the resulting graph would retain most of the 
advantages of a distribution curve, and in addition 
have the features of greater flexibility and usefulness 
\s the result of each successive measurement becam: 
known, it could be added on to the chart in a continu 
ous process 

The evolution of the control chart from the fre 
quency distribution curve may be seen in Fig. 6. If 
the points are imagined as beads strung on wires, 
then by sliding all the beads to one side the contour 
of the distribution curve is formed. The essential 
functional difference between the two lies in the fact 
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REACTION TIME 
FIG. 5—Bimodal distribution 
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F 1G. 6—Relation of control charts 
to distribution curve 


the control chart shows chronological sequence 
hile the distribution curve does not. 
The usual form of the control chart consists of a 
lid horizontal line corresponding to the average val 
es currently obtained, and two dotted lines, one above 
| one below the average line. The distance from the 
central average line to the dotted lines, which are 
usually called action lines or control limits, 1s equal 
the distance from the center of the distribution curve 
either end ( Theoretically, the curve extends in 
both directions to zero or infinity, but the area is so 
ill that it can be neglected for practical purposes. ) 
is interesting to note that the distance from the 
iverage to the end of the curve is equal to just three 
es the standard deviation (sigma); hence the con 
| limits are often referred to as 3-sigma limits. 
The function of the control chart is to define the 
limits which may be ascribed to normal variation for 
given process. These limits are not arbitrary limits, 
nor specification limits, but rather statistical limits 
based, as shown, on the normal frequency distribution. 
\ny variation within these limits is normal; that 1s, 
an arise by chance or random factors alone. Vari- 
tions beyond these limits are not normal; that is, it is 
highly improbable that they are a result of merely 
random factors. Thus a definite cause 
ould be ascertained 
In setting up the control chart, the standard deviation 
/ past data is computed,. and the chart constructed 
ising the average as a center line and three times the 
standard deviation to establish the control limits. 
Pots are then plotted immediately as the information 
s lf a point lies between the control 
cs. then the process is considered to be “in control.” 
a point falls outside the control limits, then the 


hance or 


available. 
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process is “out of control.” Immediate investigation 
and correction of the difficulty then becomes mandatory. 

Fig. 7 is a control chart of the soap content of 
finished GR-S, measured once per day for one month. 
For the most part the process is seen to be in control. 
On the 10th of the month, however, a high value was 
recorded. Investigation showed that the brine puri 
fication system was at fault, allowing hard brine to 
enter the flocculating system and thus causing high 
soap content of the GR-S. The same situation was 
also found on the 18th. Corrective measures were 
taken to prevent repetition of this condition. 

The control chart not only shows the state of control 
of a given process, but also, by the width of ‘the limi 
lines, the variability to be expected; it shows the level 
of operation with reference to specification limits, 
trends, cyclic variability, and changes in level associ 
ated with changes in process. 

In Fig. 8 the ash content of GR-S is plotted daily 
for one month. On the 17th of the month, a change 
was made in the method of flocculation. It is appar 
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ent that the ontent was lowered by this chang 
It 1 ilso worth noti Vy hat this conclusion could hav 
een reach : days after the chang Was 
cle 
lust as 1 perative to investigate points which 
are out of mtrol. so ilso Important not to investi 


pac points whicl ire not out ot control. \n exampl 


1s demonstrated in Fig. 9, Chart A. In this situation, 


the upper specification limit les between the control 


lit It should be noted that four points fall outside 


the pecification limits but tmside the control limits 


| 
It is futile n this e, to investigate the four points 


out of specification, tor they are due to purely random 


variation Phe in gation should be directed, on the 


contrary, to the whole process, which is obviously not 
in harmony with the specification 


ine method of attack is to-increase the uniformity 


oft the process so that the specification limit lies outside 


the control limit lh situation is illustrated in Chart 
B of Fig. 9 Another solution, shown in Chart C 

to modify the process so that the entire level of 
operation is lowered Here again, the specification 
limit now lies outside the control limit 

Daily evaluation of laboratory testing technique has 
proved to be one of the most profitable applications 
for the control chart system. As mentioned previously, 


rubber testing has never reached the refinement and 
precision pe ble for the more common types of 
n nt. Hence, part of the apparent variability 


I 
iv be due to testing variability, 


ind it essential that proper control be exercised on 
ill testing The control chart lends itself to this pul 
pose ideally, for it points out at once the level of test 
ng, the uniformity of results, and any drifts or trends 
which may creep into the laboratory 

In Fig. 10 hown two charts of 300° modulus 
In the upper irt are daily results on GR-S produc 

hile in e lower cha results obtained on a 
tandard test le are plotted It is evident that 
apparent trends 11 odulus of the GR-S production ar 
often reflections of trends in testing. The point out of 
control on the Sth of the month for GR-S productior 
is, in fact, quite obviously a result of faulty testing, 
which also appears out of control on the 18th. how 
eve he «dul GGR-S production is again out ot 





control, while testing is not. Here the cause might b 
sought in the process rather than in the testing tecl 
Thiqn ue 

Virtually all of the items listed undet Points o 
Control” in Table I lend themselves, if desired, to cor 


rol chart plotting. For items which vary but littl 
trom day to day, the frequency of sampling migl 
ogically be reduced. It is probably fair to say, how 
ever, that any sample which is worth analyzing 


vorth recording in control chart form in order 
ly the most sensitive judgment to variation whi 


T 
I 
vill inevitablv occur (7, &) 


Variance Analysis 


Phe concept ol the frequency distril 


i wulion and 
other appli 


standard deviation has been extended te 
tions, among which perhaps the simplest 1s varian 
The term “variance” actually refers to th 
square of the standard deviation, and hence represent 


familiar conce pl 


in ilvsis 


\ common problem that arises in the production « 
GR-S involves an estimate of the significance of dif 
ferences between various processes, test methods, « 
f GR-S. If, for example, one day’s productior 
using an additional leaching operation has an ash cor 


tent of O.87, and the next day’s production, without tl 


types ¢ 


idded operation, has an ash content of 1.00, it is me 
possibl tO Say whether the leaching has been of an 
value, for the difference in ash contents 1s small con 
pared to the normal variability in ash content. If th 
igures mentioned, however, were both averages of ter 
lays’ production, it would be possible to determin 
the significance of the difference by statistical methods 
For this purpose the standard deviation of the ten re 


1 
} 
i 


sults must be computed for both runs. By substitutin 


in a simple formula the averages and standard devia 
tiens found, together with the number of results whicl 
ar 


were averaged, the significance of the difference ma 


hye re idily ascertained 
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\ similar problem is common in the interpretation of 
sults of cross-test programs. One laboratory, for 
‘ample, may obtain an average tensile of 3020 psi. on 
standard test sample. \ second laboratory may 
tain an average of 2990. and a third 3040. \re 
ese values substantially the same, or are they signifi 
itly different? Again recourse must be made to the 
ndard deviations for each laboratory, which, when 
sed in conjunction with the average values, provide 
eans of interpreting the data accurately. 
()ften there is some interest in determining the sig 


cance of difference in uniformity of operations or 


st methods \ frequently occurring problem arises 
the use of different types of instrumentation for 
merization vessels lwo vessels with different in 
mentation may produce batches with the same 
verage yield, for example. Yet for 200 batches in 


vessel the standard deviation of the vield may be 
) in one case and 1.7 in another. The question as to 
one vessel produces more unitorn results 
he other is answered by simply squaring. thi 


of the two standard deviations and interpreting 


result by reference to tables In this particulat 
se, the difference is definitely found to be significant 
the conclusion that one type of instrumentation 
Supt ( ( imnothne Y ) 
Correlation 
()ne ot the most effective ST itistical tools developed 
} n lline of large masses of data 1s correlation 
ilvsis. Treatment of data by this technique affords 


powerful method of discovering unobvious and often 
suspected relationships between variables in_ the 
uftacturing process and in the finished product. It 

s been put to excellent use in the production of GR-S 
orrelation analysis measures the closeness of the 
relationship between variables. It is known, for ex 
ple, that modulus affects the ultimate elongation at 

1, 


é 
I 


n cure—the higher the modulus, the lower t 
ongation. But while this statement is true in general, 
may not be true in every case tested, due to testing 
tability It may be desirable, therefore, to know 
how closely elongation can be predicted if the modulus 
known, and just how much elongation will decreas« 
one psi. increase in modulus 
[he answers are provided mathematically by corre 
on analysis, which expresses the closeness of the 


ion between variables by the correlation coefficient 


number varying from 0 to | Zero indicates 
iplete lack of relationship, while 1 designates pet 
correlation that Is, one variable can be predicted 
xactly from a knowledge of another. The relation 


ip ofr one \ iniable to anothe r may also be expressed 











PasBLE ILI—SIGNIFICANCE OF COEFFICIENT OI 
CORRELATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF SAMPLES 


Vumber Sampli Vintmum Lalu 
w Pairs of Generally Accepted 
(J/Dservation as Stgnificant 
5 0.878 
10 0.632 
50 0.280 
500 0.088 
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IG. 12—Tensile strength vs per cent gel 


by an equation which provides a means of computing 
the magnitude of change in one variable when the 
other 1s changed. 

In factory data, correlation coefficients of 1, madi 
cating perfect correlation, aré, of course, never found, 
and high correlations, such as 0.8 or 0.9 are found 
very rarely Even a low correlation, however, may be 
of great interest, for it shows that a definite relation 
ship exists, even though the relationship may not be 
easily recognized visually due to the complicating ettect 


of other variables. Fig. 11 shows the relationship 
between modulus and gel content* based on 88 controls 
produced OVeT a period of time ina GR-S plant. The 


correlation coefficient is 0.36, indicating a fairly close 
ind significant correlation. 

Each correlation, it should be mentioned, must be 
tested for significance, which depends on the numbet 
of individual samples in the data tested. This must be 
done because data with only a small number of samples 
may give misleadingly high coefficients by pure chance 
alone. Table III lists the minimum value of the corre 
lation coefficient which can be considered significant, 
for various sample sizes. It can be seen that for a 
large number of samples even a very low correlation 
can be significant. It is evident that the value of the 
coefficient for modulus versus gel (0.36) 1s well above 
the minimum required for 88 samples to indicate a 
significant correlation. 

Paradoxically, a correlation based on a large number 
of samples as depicted in Fig. 11 is frequently of much 
greater significance than a chart showing an apparent 
degree of correlation based on a relatively few points. 
This is brought out in Fig. 12 where tensile strength 
Is plotted as a function of gel, based on a relatively 
few observations, in the upper half of the graph, and 


lefined as that portion of the total raw polymer which 


(rel ntent 1s la 
soaked in henzene at room temperature, wit! 


to dissolve when 


gitatior tor period f 48 














based on 88 observations in the lower half. From the 
limited data as set forth in the upper part of the chart 
one might conclude from visual inspection that tensile 
strength increases with increasing gel. Application of 
statistical method to these data, however, shows a value 
of O.82 for the correlation coefficient which is not sig- 
nificant, according to Table III, for 5 samples. Analy- 
sis of 88 samples gave a value of 0.0 which proved 
conclusively that no correlation existed between gel 
and tensile strength 

It should be stated that a non-significant value of the 
correlation coefficient does not necessarily mean lack of 
correlation Frequently accumulation of further 
samples substantiates indications of trends shown by 
a few early samples, rather than exhibiting the re 
versal as set forth in Fig. 12, It is emphasized, however, 
that many scattered points with the correlation coeff- 
cient above the significant level is very much more 
reliable in determining correlation than a few points 
which may plot into a relatively smooth curve but in 
which the correlation is below the significant level. 

Correlation analysis has been found to have a variety 
of applications. Where a high degree of correlation 
exists, it may be expedient to predict some value diffi- 
cult to measure, such as electrical stability, by one easy 
water absorption. By utilizing large 
quantities of data, it is possible to find out, for 
example, what effect the soap content, moisture, fatty 
acid, or a host of other variables, has on tensile 
strength, or modulus; how polymerization time affects 
rate of cure; what effect polymerization yield has on 
cut-growth; how ash content affects water absorption 
Where a property has 
been observed to vary unaccountably, it has been found 
that correlation with all possible variables has often 
been successful in determining the cause of the vari 
ability encountered 


tO measure, as 


to name but a few examples 


More advanced methods whereby several independ 
ent variables are correlated at once with one dependent 
variable have proved equally fruitful in the solution 
of problems continually being encountered as operation 
improves and more refined techniques become neces- 
sary (10) 


Conclusions 


The application of statistical methods to the pro- 
duction of GR-S has been described briefly. Based on 
this experience the following conclusions are drawn: 


1. The statistical concepts of frequency distribution, 
standard deviation, control charts, variance analysis, 
and simple and multiple correlation are powerful tools 
for the extraction of useful information from large 
masses of plant operating data. 


2. Statistical methods may be applied in a “dynamic” 
sense for control of current operations or in an ana- 
lytical or “historical” sense for the longer range de 
velopment of more desirable operating procedures. 


3. The use of statistical methods in the dynamic 
sense will not improve the process per se nor will it 
automatically correct operational deficiencies. Prop- 
erly applied, however, it will indicate promptly and 
accurately when correctional measures are necessary. 
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Sponge Rubber-Covered Table Helps Solve Production Problem 


N example of one of the many ingenious ideas which 

have spurred the flow of war materials from United 
States plants, involving the utilization of a non-tech- 
nical idea in using sponge rubber, is reported by the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Employees in a large industrial plant were having 
difficulty picking up the small metal parts used in the 
assembly of one product. The assembly line traveled 
past them faster than they could pick up the parts 
but not faster than they could work. The chief trouble 
was that the workers fumbled the small parts and 
couldn't get them off the table at the speed necessary 


to keep up with the production line To slow down 


the line meant lessened production of an article vital 
in the war program. 

\ Goodrich engineer suggested that the table be 
covered with a thin slab of sponge rubber, so the work- 
ers could get the tips of their fingers easily around 
the small parts and place them in the assembly. It 
worked from the start, and the assembly went off the 
line on schedule. 

The sponge rubber slab can be as thin as % inch 
and still enable workers to get their fingers into it to 
pick up the parts, Goodrich believes, although different 
sponge thicknesses and densities may be required for 
some jobs. 
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The French Rubber Institute 


A Review of Its Origin, Early Development, Struggle Under 
German Domination, Aims, Achievements, and Present Status 


By JEAN LE BRAS 


Director of Research, French Rubber Institute, Paris, France 


HE Research Center of the Institut Francais du 

Caoutchouc (French Rubber Institute) was created 

in September, 1936, by the Union des Planteurs du 
Caoutchouc (Committee of the Rubber Growers). It 
had as its birthplace the organic chemistry laboratory 
of the College de France where Professors Marcel 
Delepine and Charles Dufraisse were kind enough to 
support it and guide its initial steps. Later on two 
laboratories were placed at its disposal. 

Several well-known American technologists visited 
these laboratories while in Europe to attend the Rubber 
Technology Conference which was held in London in 
1938. At that time the Institute was working in close 
cooperation with two similar organizations in operation 
in England and Holland, namely, the British Rubber 
Producers Research Association and the Rubber Sticht- 
ing (Rubber Foundation). In its initial phase, the 
work of the Research Center was concentrated on the 
study of oxidizability and several articles were pub- 
lished on that subject under the guidance of Professor 
Dufraisse. 

At the same time the Research Center was organized, 
a Propaganda Center was created, the main purpose of 
which was to encourage the use of tires and other rub- 
ber products in the field of agriculture. The Adminis- 
trative Council, headed by Philippe Langlois-Berthelot 
and R. M. E. Michaux for research, and P. Petithu- 
guenin for propaganda, decided that the work of the 
Institute should be enlarged and a project for the es- 
tablishment and equipment of new laboratories was un- 
dertaken late in 1938. Early in 1939 a building was 
purchased at 42 Rue Scheffer in Paris and the work 
of organizing the laboratories was started. At the out- 
break of the war in September, 1939, however, these 
laboratories had not been completed. 

Mobilization for war naturally deprived the Institute 
of part of its personnel but the laboratories, neverthe- 
less, continued their studies and undertook special war 
research. Installations of equipment continued to be 
made, but at a much slower pace. In May, 1940, the 
Institute took part in a Franco-British Rubber Con- 
gress held in Paris during which the new laboratories 
were officially dedicated. 

With the tall of France in June, 1940, practically all 
of the personnel of the French Rubber Institute was 
scattered but fortunately succeeded in reuniting a few 
months later. Entirely cut off from the rest of the 
world and constantly threatened by the German author- 
ities, the members of the Institute did not lose courage. 
Confident of final victory and persuaded by the neces- 
sity of working for the welfare of the country, the di- 
rectors of the Institute returned to work. 
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A new plan of organization was created, one which 
would provide for the orderly development of the In- 
stitute as circumstances might permit. Contrary to 
programs which were instituted in England and Hol- 
land, the Institute was practically the only French or- 
ganization given over to studies on rubber. Its work, 
therefore, had to be quite general and on this principle 
the present organization of the Institute was estab- 
lished, consisting of three major sections: (1) a Docu- 
mentation Center; (2) a Research Center, and (3) an 
Application Center. The function of each of these 
centers is described below. 


Documentation Center 

This center is headed by S. Reizler. Its aim is to 
gather all scientific, technical, historical and commercial 
information on rubber. Such information is classified 
in as practical and convenient a way as possible and is 
placed at the disposal of all French rubber technol- 
ogists. Although many books, bulletins, pamphlets, 
etc., are in the library maintained by the Documenta- 
tion Center, it lacks American literature published 
since 1940. It is the hope of the Institute that it will 
soon be able to fill this gap through the cooperation of 
American publishers and some of the good friends of 
the Institute in the United States. 

Publication of the Revue Generale du Caoutchouc 
has been in the hands of the Documentation Center 
since 1941, ownership of this important French rubber 
journal having been turned over to the Center by the 
Syndicat du Caoutchouc. Several complete sets of 
this journal have been put aside for distribution in the 
United States and will be forwarded to this country as 
soon as conditions allow. 

In addition to articles covering the science, technique 
and economics of rubber in general published in the 
Revue Generale du Caoutchouc, brief abstracts on all 
of the work and patents related to rubber published in 
France, Belgium, Holland and Germany, have ap- 
peared in the Revue since 1941. These abstracts 
should prove most useful to American technologists 
and acquaint them with the work accomplished in 
Europe during the war years. 


Research Center 

The Research Center is directed by ]. Le Bras, as- 
sisted by P. Compagnon on the scientific side, and A. 
Jarrijon on the technical side. It is divided into sev- 
eral branches as follows: 

(a) Technical Instruction: Specialized instruction on 
rubber was not available in Paris prior to the war. In 
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he French colonial laboratories It has 
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ifera ot Morocco and the Euphorbia balsamifera oi 
Senegal he former gives a kind of rubber which 
in be used but its latex has a small rubber content. 


while the latter Vik ] Is l coagulum with good plasticiz 


qualities for GR-S type synthetic rubber and in 


ng 
creases elongation possibilities Che branch has also 
kept in touch with the cultivation of Tararacum Kok 
saghyz and studies its selection in collaboration with 
the Vilmorin laboratories 

ad) Standard 1 Tests: Standardization of rubber 


ests in France had only begun in 1938 within the 
tramework of the International Standardizing \ssocia 
won Entrusted by the \ssociation Kk rancaise de Nor 
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malisation with studies on latex and natural rubber. 


It is also cooperating with the Comite d’Organisation 


the Institute has perfected a number of standard tests 


de UIndustrie du Caoutchouc and the Syndicat du 


Caoutchouc on standards for vulcanized rubbet 

( Technology (Equipment): This branch of the 
Center keeps in touch with progress made on equip 
ment used in factories and laboratories and on planta 
tions. It also studies improvements needed in appar 
Institute and 


atus now in use in the laboratories of the 
It has thus 


is charged with building new apparatus. 
far developed a new model of dynamometer jaw, a new 
type of manometer to measurt oxidizability, and a new 
dynamometer which permits the use of small test pieces 
ind makes possible tests at different temperatures 


Technical Research The main object of this 


branch is to study new practical uses of rubber and 
new processing methods and to pel f ec the application 

own research \mong other work has studied 
1 use of ultra-violet spectrography for the analysis ot 
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Application Center 


This cente1 s directed by M1 Demo ve lt 1s 
oncerned with economic and ¢ cial estions 
well as invining connected wit! propag inda for the 
ise of rubber In cooperation with large French 
firms, it has pertected a spe il tire for farm use and 


n this connection had a film made showing the advar 


tages of tires over the ordinary wooden wheels Pwo 
hlms along the lines of technical instruction were also 
ide, in cooperation with the Research Center, one 
showing the major operations O1 the rubber manutac 
ng industry and the other the properties of natural 
ind vulcanized rubber 


Present Status of the Institute 


The French Rubber Institute is currently housed in 


TS 


vo buildings, the Documentation and Research Cente1 
ing in one, and the Application Center in the othe 


The Research Center occupies three floors, one for the 


sed in compounding and processing and the 


ipparatus u 
other two floors by the chemistry, physics and agron 
omy laboratories Phe \dmiunistrative Services are 
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also housed in the second building, which features a 
enough to seat approximately 100 


I 
peopl and which 1s equipped wit! ippat ius tor the 


onference room big 
projection of films 

Special committees, composed of prominent French 
scientists, technicians and representatives of the major 
organizations interested in rubber, keep in close touch 
with the activities of the Institute These committees 
hold regular meetings, are familiar with the work being 
done at the Institute, and their criticism, advice and 
suggestions are welcomed by the members of the Insti 
tute 

It should also be noted that since 1940 the Rubber 
Research Institute of Indo-China (Institut de Re 
cherches pour le Caoutchouc en Indochine), with head 
the suburbs of Saigon, and the Rubber Re 


quarters in 
Re cherches 


search Institute of Africa (Institut de 
pour le Caoutchouc en Afrique), with headquarters af 
Bingerville on the Ivory Coast, have been created 
Chemists and agronomists trained at the French Rub 
ber Institute will join these allied institutes as soon as 


possible 
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Use of Low-Angle X-Ray Scattering 
in the Study of Catalysts, Viruses, 
‘and Other Materials 


By F. G. FIRTH 


{pplication Engineer, North American Philips Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


ODAY, industry is becoming accustomed to the idea 
that X-ray diffraction is not only a useful tool for 
research but also a necessity for close control of 
technological processes. X-ray diffraction is a rather 
special type of X-ray scattering and has generally been 
pplied to problems involving crystalline materials. 


Early investigators concerned themselves largely with 


scatter making a comparatively large angle with the 
primary beam. But about fifteen years ago the exper! 
nenters began to study the scatter occurring at very 


small angles 


An Important Research Tool 


\s time passed, there was accumulated increasing 
evidence that from scattering at these low angles very 
useful information could be obtained about many 1m 
portant materials. Now it has become clear that low 
angle-scattering studies can play an important role in 
both research and in the control of industr’al processes. 
It has been found especially useful in alcohol and 
petroleum production, carbon black manufacture, proc 
essing of synthetic and natural fibers, fabrication of 
asbestos-like materials, and in synthetic rubber and 
resin plants. 

In many of the fields mentioned, catalytic processes 
play an important role. Already, low-angle-scattering 
studies have proven useful in development and control 
of catalysts. The theory of how catalysts function is 
not too well established. at present. It is quite clear, 
however, that the extent of active surface (roughly, a 
function of the particle size) plays an important role. 
Studies of particle sizes to which low-angle-scattering 
seems especially sensitive will be referred to later in 
this article. 

Initially, low-angle-scattering was studied mainly in 

ises where specific lines were observed al low angles. 
In these instances the low-angle-scattering was 
evidence of a crystalline-like arrangement of fairly 
large and uniform particles. Some years ago it was 
oncluded that low-angle-scattering studies (in cases 
where no lines were observable) could also give useful 
information about important structural details of a dif- 
ferent character. Since then there have been some 
papers covering studies of this character. Examples of 
each kind will be given later in this article. 
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While X-ray diffraction studies have been useful in 
determining the arrangement of atoms within a mate 
rial, low-angle-scattering research provides informa 
tion of a different character. From a functional view 
the low-angle-scattering data are perhaps of greatet 
value. 

Speaking rather loosely, one can say that low-angle- 
scattering of X-rays is to be observed when the speci 
men contains geometrical discontinuities (or particles ) 
ranging in size from about 10 to 1000 angstrom units. 
(The angstrom unit is 10° [1/100,000,000th] centi 
meter.) It is furthermore necessary that the density of 
the material (to be more exact, the refractive index for 
X-rays of the wave length being used) on both sides 
of the discontinuities should be appreciably different. 

\n optical analogy that may be employed here in 
volves the use of immersion liquids with the optical 
microscope. If a material consists of small particles 
that have geometrical discontinuities in the useful 
range of the optical microscope—and it is immersed in 
a liquid of identical refractive index, the material will 
disappear. Similarly, in the case of low-angle X-ray 
scattering studies, if the geometrical discontinuities are 
not accompanied by appreciable contrasts of density 
(refractive index for X-rays) the particles become in- 
visible to the X-rays and no appreciable low-angle- 
scattering is observed. 


Role in the Biological Field 


All this may appear somewhat theoretical and one 
may wonder how such studies may be useful. How- 
ever, if we observe that some of the most important 
chemical reactions involve particles having geometrical 
discontinuities within the range specified for low-angle- 
scattering, the importance of this new technique be- 
comes apparent. In addition, since many biological 
processes involve particles which fall in the low-angle- 
scattering range, it is quite probable that this new 
X-ray method can play a most important role in the 
biological field. Important studies along this line have 
been made by Bernal and his colleagues on proteins 
(1, 2), particularly with regard to plant virus prepara- 
tions. 

In this work, by means of .low-angle-scattering 
studies, it was possible, for the first time, to measure 
accurately the size of a virus particle. In these studies 
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crystalline-like aggregates of particles of identical 
diameter were present. Consequently, the low-angle 
scattering diagrams contained sharp lines. Low-angle 
scattering diagrams obtained from virus preparations 
of different concentrations clearly illustrate the in 
uence of concentration on the X-ray diagrams. 
Actually, virus solutions in water can be looked upon 
Low-angle X-ray diagrams 
permit direct measurement of interparticle distance in 
these colloidal aggregates. It is probable that similar 
studies would prove useful in working with other col 


loidal systems, both organic and inorganic. 


is colloidal aggregates 


Some studies have been made using low-angle-scat 
tering on aggregates of small inorganic particles, such 
is aluminum oxide, silica gels, and carbon black. Bis 
coe and Warren (3) have used both ordinary wide 
angle and low-angle X-ray scattering to study the char 
ucter of carbon blacks in which they were interested. 
[heir results proved of considerable interest to the 


carbon black industry. The following is quoted from 


their paper: “Although small angle scattering measure 
nents are not nearly as definite as those from line 


broadening, the results seem to indicate that in carbon 


black there is a clustering of the material, and that 
those clusters are of the magnitude of a few hundred 
angstroms. These cluster dimensions are of the same 
magnitude as the sizes determined by microscope 
counts and by the electron microscope.” 

Work has been done by Jellinek and Fankuchen (4) 
on gamma alumina, using both wide- and low-angle 
scattering. In this work, gamma alumina, initially 
made with a very small particle size, was heated suc 
cessively at higher and higher temperatures for longer 
and longer periods. Changes in the ordinary wide-angle 
and low-angle-scattering were observed. The wide 
angle-scattering showed increasing sharpness of the 
gamma alumina lines, indicating both crystal growth 
and possibly an improvement in the quality of the 
crystal structure. At higher temperatures, traces of 
the transformation of the gamma alumina into corun 
dum could be seen. Concomitantly, the low-angle 





FIG ] 


View of newly-developed low-angle 

scatter camera, with operator ascertaining correct 

placement of specimen in specimen holder. Note 
also other tracks and cameras in position 





scattering showed clearly defined changes which in- 
dicated, qualitatively, growth of the alumina oxide 
particles. Extension of this work to other substances 
similar to alumina oxide will probably follow in the 
near future. 

In the high polymer field, particularly with regard 
to synthetic fibers, some interesting work has been 
done with low-angle-scattering, principally in Germany. 
In discussing similar work, Fankuchen and Mark (5) 
state, ““A number of highly oriented polymers, such as 
viscose rayon, cellulose acetate, Nylon filaments and 
highly stretched rubber bands have been investigated. 
They all show more or less pronounced equatorial small 
angle diagrams, which can be accentuated according to 
Kratky by immersing the samples in liquids of dis- 
tinctly different X-ray scattering power. In all cases, 
the meridian scattering in the observable angular range 
was so weak that one arrives at the presence of rather 
long (more than 500 A) bundles of chains, the average 
widths of which are contained in the accompanying 
table (Table 1). They range from 50 to 200 A.” 

In some cases the meridian scattering is rather dif- 
fused but occurs in a kind of layer line; this indicates 
the presence of a super period along the fiber axis. 
Nylon has been investigated by Hess and Kiessig (6) 
and shows this super period to a marked degree. Re- 
cently polythene (7) has been shown to give a low- 
angle meridian scattering, almost identical with that 
given by Nylon. 


Equipment and Technique 


Low angle scatter equipment is basically compara 
tively simple (Fig. 1). A high power X-ray source 
supplying essentially monochromatic radiation of wave 
length between 0.7 and 3A, a very efficient system of 
collimating this beam, a light-tight film holder with a 
front transparent to X-radiation, and a specimen holder 
comprise the essential parts. The X-ray tube usually 
has a target that is made of copper, iron cobalt, or 
chromium. The radiation obtained from these tar 
gets, after passage through a suitable filter (to remove 
the Beta radiation) is essentially monochromatic. The 
collimating system can consist of either slits or pin 
holes. 

\ typical system (Fig. 2) might consist of the fol- 
lowing: A long brass tube a half inch in diameter (A) 
has inserted in one end a silver disc (B) with a slit 
iperture. Thirty centimeters away in the tube 1s 
situated another disc (C) with a similar aperture. Five 
centimeters from this is still another disc (D) with 
a corresponding aperture. The final disc is designed to 
prevent any edge scatter from the secondary primary 
aperture from hitting the photographic film. The speci 
men holder (I-) is a very simple device, consisting of 
a plate situated normal to the direction of the primary 
beam, which is usually attached to the end of the col- 
limating tube. In this plate is a slit which coincides 
with the collimated beam. 

The film holder is made in the form of a light tight 
casette (F) of a convenient size, usually about 5” x 2”. 
Situated about 1 centimeter in front of the casette and 
arranged so that the primary beam will strike it, is a 
lead stop (G) which is attached to the casette holder. 
This is to prevent the powerful primary beam from 
fogging the film. 

The collimating system and casette support holder 
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(H) are both mounted on carriages that ride along a 
precision track which is set parallel to the optimum 
direction of the x-ray beam, which is about 6 degrees 
from the horizontal. The track is calibrated and the 
carriages have vernier index markers on them so that 
the specimen-film distance can be accurately measured. 
In order to get reproducible results it is essential that 
the equipment, though basically simple, be made with 
precision because of the extreme length of the beam. 
The central beam stop is made just large enough to 
stop the direct beam and any lack of precision 
would lead to the direct beam slipping past the stop and 
fogging the film. 

Preparing the Specimen: It is usual in the case of 
powder specimens to reduce the powder to a standard 
agglomerate size by grinding in an agate mortar. This 
powder is then passed through a 200 mesh screen, a 
few milligrams being sufficient. A metal plate approxi- 
mately 0.3 millimeter thick, which has punched in it a 
hole approximately 2 millimeters in diameter, is placed 
on a glass microscope slide. The powder specimen 1s 
then mixed with a material known to have no low 
angle scattering, which acts as a binder. (Collodion or 
ethocellulose seem to be quite satisfactory in this re- 
gard). The specimen and binder are then pressed into 
the plate on the microscopic slide and the surface 
cleaned off with a spatula. This provides a specimen of 
uniform thickness, in this case 0.3 millimeters, through 
which the collimated radiation is passed. 

Amorphous substances can be prepared as specimens 
in some cases by merely pressing them into the plate, 
provided they have sufficient inherent binding power. 
In the case of fibrous substances, the fibre can be 
mounted by means of scotch tape or modelling clay 
directly across the aperture without the use of an in- 
ternal binder. 

Exposure Times: In the case of powder sample of 
an inorganic nature, exposure times are of the order of 
an hour or so with a specimen to film distance of about 
40 centimeters. In the case of proteins and some other 
organic materials, exposure times may well vary be- 
tween 2 hours and 200 hours. Fibrous substances, 
especially when a high degree of orientation is present, 
will give good exposures in from 1 to 8 hours. 

Film Analysis: At present it would appear that two 
types of scattering are important and both types appear 
in special cases. If the specimen being studied has no 
special orientation within it, then of course all X-ray 
scattering, wide-angle as well as low-angle, will be 
radially symmetrical and no direction on the film meas- 
uring out from the center will be different from any 
other direction. Should, however, preferred orienta- 
tion exist in some direction at right angles to the X-ray 
beam, then it will be observed that all of the X-ray 
scattering, wide-angle as well as low-angle, will lack 





TABLE | 
Average Width of 
the Crystallized areas 
Substance in Angstrum unit 
Tobacco Mosaic Virus 150 
Fibrous asbestos ... 200 
Highly stretched rubber 80 
Drawn polyamide fiber... 200 
Highly oriented viscose rayon 50-200 
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FIG, 2—Component parts of low-angle-scatter 
equipment (described in text). 


radial symmetry, i.e., the patterns will be spotty in 
character. Thus, if the specimen is a fiber oriented at 
right angles to the X-ray beam, we would expect gen- 
erally to find that the low-angle scattering along the 
equator, 1.e., in the direction at right angles. to the fiber 
length would be different from the low-angle scattering 
along the meridian, i.¢., in the direction of the fiber 
length, and indeed in cases where appreciable low-angle 
scattering has been observed such differences between 
equatorial and meridional scattering were found. 

In both the equatorial and meridional direction two 
distinct cases have thus far been found. In one case 
the low-angle-scattering consists essentially of more or 
less sharp lines. In the other case the scattering is con- 
tinuous in character, rising steadily in intensity with 
decreasing angle of scattering. Apparently the case in 
which sharp lines are observed is one in which particles 
are present whose diameters in the direction of which 
the scattering is observed are more or less uniform. 

Two quite clear-cut cases have thus far been found 
in which the scattering in the equatorial direction con 
sisted of sharp lines. These are the cases of tobacco 
mosaic virus (1, 2) and chrysotile (8). In such cases 
it seems to be acceptable to use the Bragg relation 
which connects up the angle of diffraction with an 
inter-planar period. Actually, in such cases of low 
angle scattering, a simplification in the computation 
can be made similar to that which is used in the case 
of electron diffraction, due to the fact that for small 
angles the sine and tangent are equal to the angle in 
radians. 

In both cases the phenomena occur at low angles and 
for low angles the sign of the angle is essentially 
proportional to a distance measured on the photo- 
graphic film. The computation of the spacings thus 
becomes simply a slide rule operation. When such 
computations were made for the two cases mentioned, 
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Che origin of such a period is not at all clear, 
particularly It} the is¢ ot polythene, but the X ray 
evidences seems to he imcontrovertibl Some kind of 


periodic structure in Nylon and polythene filament 
must exist and this structure undoubtedly plays ar im 
portant role in determining the physical characteristics 
ot the material 

Particularly in the case where the scattering is con 
tinuous im character precautions should be taken to 
eliminate experimental sources of error. Film having 
a low intrinsic fog should be used wherever possibl 
and means employed to reduce the air scattering, 
especially at the lowest angles. Blanks or check films 
should be run in the apparatus with no specimen in the 
beam in order to determine the necessary corrections 
for chemical fog and air scattering. 

or a long time the technical emphasis in many 





fields has been on chemical structure and there can be 
no denying the fact that the intrinsic chemical makeup 
if a material is directly related to its physical prop 

ties and possible uses. Nevertheless, we see more and 
etals and 


-< 5 | 
nore in diversified fields, such as heavy n 
plastics. that many factors other than the merel 
hemical play an important part in determining phys! 


il characteristics. Thus, in the metallurgical field the 


history of the treatment of the material is all 1m 


portant. Part of the history 1s the heat treatment ort 
old working to which it has been subjected, and whil 
heat treatment or cold working generally do not change 


he chemistry of a material, they do affect its physical 

roperti Ss very markedly 

In exactly the same way, in the fel 

polymers and in the field of catalyst manufacture, th 

history of the material appears to be very 1: iportanl 
is an interesting fact that many of the desirabk 

haracteristics of such materials are dependent upon 


he obtainment of certain geometrical discontinuities 
hose magnitudes are determinable by low-angle X-ra\ 

tering and whose presence and character are de 
led by the processing of the material rather than b 
S che onstitution 
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Report of a Mill Accident 


\ i cident happened to a 65 veal old 1 iI] Op rato! 
vho had been operating mills for 19 years lhe 


njured man was caught in a rag mill while feeding 
in reclan This en ployec had his right hand caught 


in the stock in the mill at the bite and instead ot 


tripping the safety stop with his left hand, he tried to 
ull his right hand out with his left \s the result 
woth hands were caught. His right hand did not go 


n above the wrist, but he lost his left arm at th 
shoulder he mill was stopped by another operator. 

This accident illustrates the need for constant alert 
ness on the part of all mill operators and emphasizes 
the importance of not reaching beyond the safe limit, 
which is the point at the center of the front roll. 

In addition, the stopping distances of mills and calen 
ders should be checked once a week In order that 
the mill operators will be familiar with the safety trip 
bar, each operator should trip the safety on his mill 
each day. Too much stress can not be placed on the 
point of having mill operators trip the mills as fre 
quently as possible so that if they should get caught 
they will more or less automatically trip the safety. 


Safety News Letter 
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First Report on German War Tires 





Summary Report on the 
Production and Performance of 
German Synthetic Tires 
and Other Transportation Items” 


Part | 


N order to obtain from the German Rubber Industry 
] 


1 


to the American, Canadian, and British Rubber In 


lustries, particularly for the prosecution of the war 


gainst Japan, a mission of experienced technical rep 
esentatives from these countries was organized. Thi 
ssignment was to investigate synthetic rubber and 
ubber products plants and to interrogate operating 
personnel as quickly as possible after capture by Allied 


1. . 
rorces 


The three targets designated for investigation of 
ransportation items were: Continental Gummiwerke 
\. G. (Hanover), Harburger Gummiwaren Fabrik 
‘hoenix A. G. ( Harburg), and Deutsch Dunlop Gummi 
ompagnie A. G. (Hanau). These three firms for 
erly accounted for about two-thirds of all German 
re production facilities. The information in this re 
ort is mainly from Continental and Phoenix, since 
hese plants offered better opportunity for survey than 
Junlop. 

[he mission was successful in obtaining complet 
echnical data on compounding, construction, process 
ng, and production methods To accumulate this in 
formation, voluminous recoids were examined and 
rmer personnel of these factories were instructed to 
submit written answers to questionnaires in addition 
o being thoroughly interrogated by team members. Im 


Prepared by the Rubber Bureau, War Production Board, and the 

of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Wash 

Dd. ¢ The investigation of the special mission of technical 

erts will be the subject of three additional reports, covering Mechani 
Goods, Insulated Wire and Cable, and Drug Sundries. The report 

Drug Sundries will appear in an early issue of Rupper AG! The 
rts on Mechanical Goods and Insulated Wire and Cable will appear 

early issues of the India Rubber World Members of the special 
ical mission included the following: Russell Hopkinson (U. §S 

ibber), J. D. Fennebresque (Celanese Corp.), B. S. Garvey, Jr 


Goodrich), E. T. Handley (Firestone), R. D. Juve (Goodyear), J. W 
vingston (Rubber Reserve), Dr. Carl L. Monrad (Carnegie Institute), 
H. Nellen (Lee Tire), R. D. Schatzel (General Cable), J E 
yan (Phillips Petroleum), W. L. White (Manhattan Rubber), E. W 
(Goodyear), E. R. Rowzee (Polynier Corp.) 
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all available technical information of possible value 


portant key personnel, such as managing directors, 
plant managers, chief chemists, and engineers were 
found alive, available and sufficiently cooperative. Some 
of these Germans had preserved original records. These 
records which were taken up and brought back to this 
ountry substantially corroborate the information ob 
tained in the many discussions with these men. 

Immediately upon their return from Europe, some 
of the American members of the team who made these 
investigations, met in Washington, D. C., with repre 
sentatives of the Rubber Bureau of War Production, 
Office of Rubber Reserve, and a special industry sub 
group of the Rubber Bureau’s Tire and Tube Consult 
ing Technical Committee. [rom all of the data avail 
able, these groups compiled and arranged the follow 
ing summary report. 

In addition to the many detailed records which have 
been here summarized, a vast number of documents 
which contain further details from other German tire 
and rubber product manufacturing units have been 
sent to the United States from Germany. All of these 
data in their original form can be made available to 
properly authorized persons for study. 

This report is issued jointly by the Rubber Bureau 
of War Production Board and the Office of Rubber 
Reserve of Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Wash 
ington, D. C 


General Comments 


1. German Buna § tires are no better and probably 
not so good as American GR-S tires with the same 
natural rubber content. 

2. To obtain adequate tire mileage, loads and speeds 
in Germany were on a reduced basis. Poor quality 
due to high heat generation was alleviated by decreas- 
ing tread skid depth and removing breakers, thereby 
reducing the safety factor. 











3. Cooperative effort and joint considerations of 
technical data such as exists in the United States be- 
tween manufacturer and user of synthetic; between 
industry, government, and the military ; and among the 
units of the tire industry itself, was lacking in Ger- 
many 

4. The results of extensive road tests performed by 
military, by government, and by industry itself formed 
the basis of conversions in the United States. The 
running of tires on vehicles for the sole purpose of 
testing was practically non-existent in Germany. 

5. In the United States there was an orderly, gradual 
conversion of products from natural rubber to syn- 
thetics, based on recommendations of the military and 
of government and industry committees after study 
of actual service tests and experience. In Germany the 
lack of government, industry and military cooperation 
as well as the critical shortages of materials undoubt- 
edly prevented such planned conversions. 

6. German technicians indicated that natural rub 
ber, if available, would replace Buna in truck tires to 
improve quality and possibly even in passenger tires 
to facilitate processing. 

7. The lack of sufficient natural rubber for inner 
tubes proved serious. The performance of 100% Buna 
tubes was unsatisfactory. Tubes of 25% natural rub 
ber were in common use, but it was their opinion that 
at least 50% natural rubber was highly desirable. Ap- 
parently the Germans were not fully cognizant of our 
Butyl or Neoprene tube developments, since they were 
manufacturing elastomers of these types only on a 
very small experimental scale. 

8. Buna 5 was being replaced by Buna S-3 as the 
principal Butadiene-Styrene rubber. Buna S-3 had im- 
proved uncured adhesive properties resulting in easier 
building and fewer defective tires. Buna SS, a -high 
Styrene copolymer, was next in importance. There 
were several other Butadiene-Styrene rubbers for spe 
cial uses 

9. Perbunan, a Butadiene-Acrylonitrile rubber, and 
sodium polymers of Butadiene appeared to be the only 
other types of synthetics manufactured on a large pro 
duction scale in Germany 

10. ‘The German Bunas as supplied by the polymer 
ization plants were very tough and required heat soft 
ening prior to mixing of compound on mills or in 
Banburys 

11. Despite the added heat softening operation and 
the use of higher softener in compounds, it had been 
found necessary to decrease mixing equipment speeds 
and use longer times of mixing, resulting in extremely 
low efficiency as compared with American methods 
with GR-S. Mixing procedures are given in this report. 

12. There were no data to indicate that these tough 
Bunas gave improved service quality in tires or tubes 

13. The tire plants, users of Buna, had asked for 
more workable rubbers There is little evidence of 
serious interest on the part of the polymer manufac 
turers in supplying a softer product. 

14. Production equipment and methods generally 
followed American practices 

15. Rayon was used in all tires, including passen 
gers. Cotton was critically short; however, the Ger 
mans definitely would prefer rayon for all tires even 
though cotton were available. 


16. Two compounding materials, Koresin and Plasti 
cator No. 32, are unlike anything in general use in this 
country. Koresin may be of considerable interest as a 










tackifier and the latter as a plasticator or processing 
aid. 

17. Reclaiming methods in Germany were not ad- 
ranced. As a result reclaim was not a preferred com- 
pounding material, and it was used mainly in products 
other than tires. 

18. Much detailed information on tire compounds, 
construction and production methods was obtained. 
This is summarized in the section on German Tire 
Production. 

19. Curing bags were of Buna and the performance 
poor. 

20. A central laboratory for rubber research and 
development had been established under I. G. Farben 
at Leverkusen. This was a large, modern, well- 
equipped and well-manned institution. 

21. Data, reports, and documents from which this 
report is summarized are on file in Washington. 


German Tire Performance 


After carefully considering all evidence, opinions, 
and such data as were available, the American mem 
bers of the team formed the opinion that German tires 
of Buna S are no better, and probably not so good, as 
American GR-S tires with the same natural rubber 
content. 

The German industry had no centralized road test 
program, in fact even the largest German rubber com 
pany, namely Continental, lacked a road test fleet. 
Furthermore, there was no close collaboration in tire 
development and testing between the German army 
and their rubber industry. Obviously under these con- 
ditions it was difficult for the investigators to properly 
evaluate the relative quality of German Buna tires 
ind German pre-war natural rubber tires, and impos- 
sible to get a comparison between German Buna and 
any kind of American tire. 

A number of German made tires of known com- 
pounding and construction specifications have been 
shipped from the Continental and Phoenix plants to 
the United States. These are being used for evaluation 
of German Buna tire quality by making comparative 
road tests. 

Separations: At both Continental and Phoenix it 
was brought out that the main tire difficulties arose 
from the high heat generation characteristics of Buna 
S. Separations were such a problem that several major 
construction changes had to be made before adequate 
service was obtained: 

(a) To reduce carcass thickness and consequent 
tire heat, all rayon truck tires were made with two less 
plies than pre-war construction natural rubber tires. 

(b) The design depths on all truck sizes were de- 
creased. It was brought out that this change was sole 
ly to reduce tire thickness and obtain a cooler running 
tire, 

(c) Separations had been so prevalent at the break 
er edges that German practice was to make tires with 
out breakers. 

Considerable care had to be exercised in tread prep 
aration to minimize separations. At Phoenix it was 
claimed that machine buffing the under side of the 
tubed tread after washing with a Buna cement had re 
duced separations. In the Continental plant, under 
treads were calendered directly on to the hot tubed 
treads for some sizes of tires, and for others the treads 
were thoroughly buffed and cemented 

The Germans further were of the opinion that Buna 
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s-3 had proven superior to Buna S from the stand- 
int of better adhesions, both while building and in 
he cured state. This resulted in improved perform- 
nce because of fewer road separations. 

Even with all of these tire changes, it was necessary 
» reduce loads and speeds below pre-war standards. 
n considering tire operating conditions, it should also 
borne in mind that general temperature levels are 
ot as severe in Germany as in many parts of this 
ountry. 


Body Failures—BPruises, X Breaks, etc.: The mod- 
fications made to reduce separation failures had, as 
vould be expected, brought about an increasing num- 
ber of fabric failures. As a result, methods of improv- 
ng carcass strength were under consideration. The 
Phoenix engineers expressed a desire to return to the 
ise Of breakers, but fear of separation at the breaker 
edge deterred them. The use of heavier cords or an in- 
crease in number of cord ends was being discussed. 
The Continental development staff felt that with the 
other improvements that had been made, the replace- 
ment of breakers should be re-investigated. Tires with 
breaker strips had been produced on a trial basis during 
recent months, but no production specification was in 
effect. Also at Continental the 34 x 7 Military tire 
had been changed from & to 10 plies, but there was no 
indication that there was to be a general ply increase 
in other sizes. 

Tread Cracking: Apparently tread cracking had 
not been a major shortcoming of Buna S tires, although 
there was evidence that the German tires were definitely 
not entirely free of this defect. Continental said, for 
example, that it was no problem for them, but that 
two other manufacturers, whose names were not given, 
were having the trouble. From Phoenix the informa- 
tion was that rib designs were subject to tread cracking 
but other types of designs were satisfactory. 

It was emphasized that tread design reductions were 
to cut down tire thickness and heat generations and that 
tread cracking conditions had little influence on this de- 
cision at Continental. 

Inasmuch as there appeared to be no great concern 
regarding cut growth, it is understandable that extens- 
ive tire compound studies bearing on this subject had 
not been made. 

In commenting on tread cracking, it should again be 
noted that German service conditions of loads and 
speeds and especially climatic conditions are much dif- 
ferent than are encountered in the states. 

Although there appeared to be little concern regard 
ing this subject on the part of the Germans, it is inter 
esting to note that an industry tire service report of 
October, 1944, comments that “although X breaks and 
liagonal breaks were the main cause of failure, the in 
creasing number of failures due to tread cracking 
should not go unnoticed.” 


Rating of Tires: The Phoenix engineers estimated 
that the rayon passenger tires of 100% synthetic 
would develop approximately 80% of the mileage of 
pre-war natural rubber tires. There were no out- 
standing types of failures in passenger tires, the main 
reason for the tires averaging 80% of the natural rub- 
ber was the larger percentage of road failures due to 
tactory defects. 

As the size of the tires increases, the service rating 
decreases, Medium sized truck tires gave 70-75% of 
the mileage of pre-war tires, whereas truck tires of ten 
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or more plies would deliver 50-60%. However, to ob- 
tain this 50-60%, loads and speeds had to be below pre- 
war standards. 


General: Tire constructions were, by government 
order, either of 100% synthetic or 86% synthetic and 
14% natural rubber. In the latter construction the 
treads were 100% synthetic. All the rubber was in the 
carcass and distributed throughout the carcass rather 
than concentrated only in the outer section of the 
casing. 

During the last few months of operation Phoenix 
made all tires of 100% synthetic rather than 86% 
synthetic, which would have been permitted whenever 
sufficient natural rubber was available. The 100% 
synthetic tires were more difficult to manufacture. Pro- 
duction was slowed down and there were more factory 
defects. Because the higher percentage of factory 
defects would reduce over-all average mileage, the 
100% synthetic tire gave a poorer average than the 
86%. However, if perfectly made tires of the two 
constructions were compared, the Germans felt they 
would give equal performance. 

Continental had no comparisons with Americar 
tires of any synthetic constructions. Apparently the Ger- 
man army, if they had any captured American tires, 
did not give them to Continental for test, The German 
companies seemed to have no knowledge as to the man- 
ufacturing methods, compounds, constructions, or 
quality of the tires made here. 

Although the German rubber control board appar- 
ently imposed certain restrictions on the industry, no 
specifications were furnished directly by the army. 
From time to time the tire manufacturers sent serv- 
ice engineers to examine lots of Buna S tires returned 
from army service. One report of the examination of 
nearly 1,300 tires showed about 3% as having gone out 
of service due to normal wear; of the remainder, 400 
tires were classified as “factory defects”, and 850 as 
“service conditions”. 

A report dated September, 1943, states that of a 
total of 1,150 tires examined only a small number 
were from the newest production specifications, that is, 
April, 1942. For this reason, the report stated, no 
particular information of value was obtained. 

The investigators were told that the I. G. Farben 
Company, who are the manufacturers of Buna 4S, 
were trying to show that synthetic tires were equal to 
natural rubber tires. It is significant to note, however, 
that the technicians in the tire manufacturing plants 
definitely expressed a preference for natural rubber, 
indicating that if available they would want to make 
tires of the natural product. 


Materials—Types of Buna 


Three general classes of Bunas were being made 
in Germany. The principal one, accounting for most 
of the production, was the Buna S—butadiene/styrene 
emulsion copolymer type. The others were the oil-re- 
sistant Buna N emulsion copolymers of butadiene and 
acrylonitrile, and the numbered Bunas, sodium or po- 
tassium polymers of butadiene. Latices of the first two 
classes were also being made and used in rubber prod- 
ucts manufacture, 

The Germans had made the American rubbers, Butyl 
and neoprene, only on a restricted experimental basis. 


A. Buna S Rubbers — Butadiene/Styrene Copo- 
lymers: There were three of these in common use: 
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taste, making it useful in the manufacture of 
articles for the food industry such as jar rings 
closures, etc. SSGF is 50 Butadiene/50 Styrene 
polymer in which the linseed oil 1s replaced by 
paraftin fatty acid and Nekal. Oxycresyl cam 
phone is the anti-oxidant The latex 1s stripped 
and the rubber 1s washed with special care 
Buna SR DEFO 3500 has bette cold resistance than 
Buna SS and improved tubing and calendering 


properties. SR contains a mixture of high and 
low gel rubbers. It is made by coagulating equal 
parts of Buna S and Buna R latices. Buna R is 


ide the same as Buna S except that in the last 


reactor the temperature is raised to about S50" 
and the conversion run to 96% This results in 
high gel rubber with a somewhat higher styrene 
content than Buna 5S. 

;uNA SW—Dero 650 is a polymer developed espe 
cially for cold resistance. It is so soft that s 
lifficult to process una SW is made with 


I} 
harging ratio of 90 Butadiene/10 Styrene using 


Nekal as a principal emulsifying aget 


PERBUNA Dero 2500 Perbunan is an oil-resistan 


polymer made with a charging ratio of approxi 
mately 75 Butadiene/2: 


’ERBUNAN ExtTra—Dero 3200. Perbut [Extra has 
better oil resistance than Perbunan because of the 
higher nitrile content. The charging ratio 1s ap 
proximately 65 Butadiene /35 Acrylonitrile 

{ j as \ ETT } P 
32 Is a VISCOUS low moleculat polymer produced 
trot Butadiene by the sodiut polymerization 


BuNA &5 Dero 1400 is a polassiul poly er of Buta 
diene of higher molecular weight than Buna 32 
It is used particularly for the making of hard rub 
ber with good chemical resistance and high heat 
stability and also has excellent electrical charac 
teristics. Even with its low Defo hardness, it 1s 


reaal ult to proce Ss 


[GETEX S is the latex from which Buna is obtained. It 
vas available in 30% concentration iS manu 
factured) o1 concentrated to 45% total solids. 

I ex SS is the latex of high stvrene Buna SS con 


centrated to 45% total solids 
le x NN is the latex of Perbunan Extra concen 
ion as manufactured 
NN is the latex of 


trated to approximately 45% total solids. 


\n obvious question arises as to the desirability o1 
justification of making a synthetic rubber which is 
too tough to process before heat softening 

fhe members of the investigating team spent con 
siderable time at the several targets discussing this 
heat-softening of Buna rubbers. As a result of all 
these talks it can be said that the tough rubbers were 
made chiefly because they gave better laboratory re 
sults as to tensile, rebound, and other physical prop 
erties. It was also suggested that the heat softening 
process improved tack. It was pointed out to the 
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ead of the Synthetic Research Laboratory at Lever 
usen that even though the tough rubber showed 
etter laboratory properties the advantage would prob- 
bly be dissipated because the rubber had to be heat- 
oftened before it can be used for tires. In addition 
is necessary to use high percentages of softeners 
compounding in order to make the rubber workable 
n mixing, extruding and calendering equipment. It 
known that high softener content adversely affects 
uality 

The research man’s answer to this suggestion was 
iat the tough rubber was a better rubber, and that 
e synthetic manufacturer could not tell the tire 
n pany how to process Buna S. German tire tech 
clans, on the other hand, stated that softer better 
rocessing rubbers had been requested. However, 
ere was no evidence that tire tests had ever been 
in comparing heat-softened or unsoftened rubber with 
softer polymer \pparently cooperation or under 
inding was quite lacking between the synthetic rub 
r maker and uset 

Briefly then, the investigators found no evidence 


superiority of Buna S or Buna S-3 over standard 


\. Blacks and Other Piqments: Of the several types 
blacks shown in the tire and tube formulations the 

rincipal ones are 
|. Channel black (CK3 or CK4, depending upon 
urce) which seems to have processing properties sim 
r to EPC. Claims are made that it is of more uniform 
article size than American channel blacks, and that 
iforcement the abrasion resist 


CCauUuse OT ettet rel 


ince of synthetic stocks was improved 
2. Black P-1250, a semi-reinforcing acetylene black 
sed often in conjunction with CK blacks in carcass 
ind inner tube stocks, etc., and also in conducting 
ibber stocks. 

5 | umpblacks were employed to some extent in 
re carcasses and for special uses. So-called “heavy” 

pblacks were used in tires and light lampblacks 


many mechanical goods. There appeared to be a 
unber of grades designated as Durex Superior, Dur 
O. ete 
Several other blacks were indicated, but based on the 


all usage they were of no general importance. It 
uld perhaps be mentioned that German blacks to a 
re extent were produced from materials other than 
itural gas, for example from acetylene and from 
phthalene. The only pigment other than black which 
und use in tire compounding was zinc oxide, appreci 
le quantities of which are shown in some carcass 
mpounds 


B. Softeners and Plasticizers: A considerable num 
of softeners appear in the tire stock recipes. 
| 


he German Buna required more softener than does 
K-S and usually several were used in a given com 
und. Availability may have had a bearing on the 
umber of different materials that are shown 

in German practice masterbatches made of Buna 
| softeners were often used to improve mixing ef 
iency. The usual materials as pine tar, stearic acid, 


’ 


sin, cumar and several waxes appear in German 
rmulas. Naftolen was used in considerable quan- 
probably because of availability and low cost. In 
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addition the following appear most frequently in the 
recipes : 

1. Kautschol —a brown, tarry substance obtained 
from the distillation of low grade coal or lignite. 

2. Kakol—a 50-50 mixture of Kautschol and rosin, 
used as a Koresin substitute when the latter was not 
available. 

3. Aktiplast—zine salts of C-10 and C-11 synthetic 
fatty acids used to replace stearic acid. 

4. Softeners WA-3 and WA-4 wool vrease sub- 
stitutes. 

W-77-dibutyl thiodiglycollate—used to improve 
low temperature properties 

6. Resinol—55 mineral oil and 45 rosin. 

7. Plasticator RA residue from ethylbenzen dis 
tillation. 

lwo materials were unlike any in general use in this 


ss 


country. They are: 

l Plasticator #32—This is Buna 32 which, as de 
scribed be fore, is a viscous low molecular weight so 
dium polymer of butadiene. It was used rather ex 
tensively in many compounds as an aid to processing. 
Extrusion and calendering characteristics were improv 
ed appreciably. 

2. Koresin—a highly regarded tackifier which is a 
tertiary butyl phenol-acetylene condensation product. 

Koresin in the German compounds deserves special 
mention since the simple study of their tire formula 
tions does not reveal the desired amounts of or 
full reasons for the use of this material. In the first 
place, since the production of Koresin was insufficient 
to meet the demands of the Industry, it was used spar 
ingly or eliminated altogether in places not considered 
highly important. If greater supplies had been avail 
able, increased quantities would have gone into formu 
lations and more compounds would probably have con 
tained Koresin. Secondly, it is claimed that the use of 
Koresin was not only to save natural rubber but to 
improve quality. Koresin in such places as tread ce 
ment and in the ply freshening solution was considered 
as particularly essential because German tire technolo 
gists believed it bad practice to use a natural rubber 
cement between Buna plies or under the Buna tread. It 
was the definite opinion that a better tire was pro 
duced with a Koresin wash than with crude rubber ce 
ment 

[The only place where a crude rubber cement was 
permitted was at the tire machines in the ply turn-up 
around the bead where some of the tire constructions 
required a tackier adhesive than could be obtained with 
Koresin and Buna. 

There have been indications that the use of Koresin 
in carcass stock made possible the building of tires 
without a post-calender cement dip. Attention is called 
to the fact that, generally, German carcass stocks had 
high zine content. It does not follow necessarily that 
Koresin used in the American type carcass stock 
compounds with fairly high black would react in the 
same manner as the zinc carcasses. 

A typical formula is shown below of a freshening 
solution of Koresin 


KORESIN SOLUTION 


parts by wetght 


Koresin 3 
Cyclohexanone 5 
Toluol 5 
Gasoline 87 
Total 100 















Taste I—GeERMAN Rayon Corb SPECIFICATIONS 
Construction 13/2/3 33/5/3 
lensile-minimum (Kg.) Y Y¥ 
% Elongation ((@— 4.5 Kg. Load) 10.5* 10.5* 
W/ Klongation-total 21 * 21* 
(,auge (mm) 0.86 0.86 
Count-Ends (per cm) 7.7 7.7 
Picks (per cm) l l 
Area Weight (@/sq.m) 140 +4) 
Cord Weight (2/1000 m) 53 53 
Twist & Director 

Single (Turns/m) S170 $260 

Ply (Turns/m) ZORRO Z700 

Cable (Turns/m) S340 $340 
Roll Width (cm) 160 160 
Roll Length (m) $50 450 
lensile-minimut (pounds ) 19.8 19.8 
% klongation (102% i 10.5* 10.5* 
% Elongation-tota 21 * 21* 
(,auge (inches) 0.034 0.034 
Count-Ends (pet 19.6 19.6 
Picks (per inch) 2.5 2.5 
\rea Weight { 1) 15.5 15.5 
Cord Weight (Cord e) 1.12 1.12 
Twist & Direct 

Single (Turns/inch) 43 6.6 

Ply (Turns/inch) 17.3 17.8 

Cable (Turns/inch) 8.7 8.7 
R Il Width (Inches) 63 63 
Roll Leneth (Yards) 190 490 
* Plu 

N ( Phe " f inner ply cord fabric Specifi 
cati é t ! x t t re nt is 5 m (14 ) 
Picks a i are ght i 10 g | (11 oz/sq. yd 

I ng ( ¢ RH ne « 34 
u W 





Due to the shortages of cyclohexanone and toluol, 


10 parts of benzol were substituted recently. 

When a cementing of plies is necessary, a Koresin- 
containing Buna stock is used as a basis for the ce 
ment, this being dissolved in gasoline to the consist- 
ency desired. (ne of the stocks in such use was: 


KORESIN-CONTAINING BUNA STOCK 


Buna S3 a F 
Kakol* ; 5. 0 
Koresin 10. 0 
Black ( K4 15 0 
Black P1250 15. 0 
Zinc Oxide—Coarse 5. 0 
Vulkacit AZ? 1. 0 
Altax 0.25 
Sulfur 4.0 

155.25 
t\ ikacit AZ seaiies to Sant oase in iring effects 

C Accelerators Mercaptobenzothiazole, benzothi- 


azyl disulfide, diphenylguanidine and Vulkacit AZ, 
which is a condensation product of mercaptoben 
zothiazole and diethylamine, said to be similar to San- 
tocure in its curing effects, accounted for practically 
all German accelerator requirements. Apparently no a 
celerators that may have been developed in Germany 
proved superior to any of the standard materials 


D. Anti-oxidants: Phenyl beta napthylamine was 
the most common anti-oxidant in use in compounds. 
This same chemical was apparently used in Buna 
polymerization perhaps in lesser quantities than have 
been used here. Anti-oxidant 4010 appears in a few 
formulations. This may be a condensation product of 
cyclohexanone and amidodiphenylamine, and was said 
to be a paraphylene diamine derivative 


E. Reclaim: Reclaim was generally not acceptecu 
for use in tires. It can be said that German reclaim 
was generally inferior to American reclaim. No effort 
was made to keep the crude and synthetic tires sep- 
arate at the reclaiming plant since the synthetic tires 
had not been properly marked by the manufacturers. 
All the Germans with whom this subject was discussed 
admitted that the quality of German reclaim had deter- 
iorated because of this. Reclaim dispersions were not 
used. 


Materials—tTextiles 


A. Rayon: The fabric used in all wartime tires 
has been rayon in both cord and square-woven types. 
Apparently cotton was in critically short supply, but 
it was stated that rayon cord would be preferred for 
passengers as well as trucks even though cotton were 
available. It is possible that cotton would be normally 
used for square-woven, but apparently no trouble has 
been experienced with rayon chafers, flippers or bead 
WTap. 

All rayon was made from Swedish wood pulp and 
apparently no improvements had been made during 
the war, either in the raw material used or in the fin 
ished characteristics of the rayon yarn. 

Several independent mills supplied the woven fabric 
to the rubber companies. Some rayon fabrics were 
furnished already impregnated with a haemoglobin 
treatment. Usually, however, the fabric was dipped 
at the rubber plant. 

There appeared to be two constructions for vehicle 
tires, both cabled cords—a 33/5/3 and 13/2/3. These 
two cords have the same cord size and equal strength 
and elongation characteristics. The Germans used 
yarn numbers instead of denier to designate yarn size. 
The 33 yarns would correspond to a 275 denier against 
an approximate 690 denier for the 13 yarns. Airplane 
tires employed a 33/3/3 rayon and experimental work 
was being done on “Perlon’’ which was claimed to be 
the German equivalent of Nylon. 

Both the 33/5/3 and 13/2/3 were supplied with ap- 
proximately 20 ends per inch for inner-plies and 14 
for outer-plies. After dipping, doughing (which op- 
eration is described later in the report), and calender- 
ing, the cord count increases to 24 to 25 per inch for 
inner-plies and 18 to 20 for outer-plies. Examples of 
specifications for 33/5/3 and 13/2/3 constructions for 
inner-plies are shown in Table I. 

It is brought out later in this report that German 
practice generally was to use two less plies in a given 
size tire than in this country. It should be noted at 
this point that the rayon cord used by the Germans 
is considerably heavier in gauge and in weight than 
1100/2 used in this country. German rayon fabric 
weights approximate that of standard cotton. 

The two vehicle tire cord constructions, having the 
same physical characteristics, were used interchange- 
ably. Phoenix expressed a slight preference for the 
smaller denier yarn. Continental stated that while lab- 
oratory tests had shown some difference in fatigue 
characteristics, the difference was not great and a true 
evaluation of the cords in actual: road service was 
difficult to obtain. 

In the interest of increased production, it had been 
decided to adopt the heavier yarn as rapidly as pro- 
duction facilities could be converted. Yarns heavier 
than the 690 denier, as for example our 1100's, had 
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apparently not been given consideration as no develop- 
ment projects appeared underway. 

Specifications of square-woven fabrics are also 
shown (Table IL). Staple or spun rayon was used in 
square-woven constructions in order to obtain better 
rubber-to-fabric adhesion. 


B. Perlon: The 33/3/3 rayon construction for 
airplane tires was used to obtainer greater fatigue re- 
sistance. To offset the small size of this cord, two, 
four, and even six more plies than former cotton tires 
were used in order to have a sufficient safety factor. 

Plane loads had progressively increased during the 
war without design changes to allow for increases in 
tire size. For example, it was stated that the Messer- 
schmit had increased in weight from 12,000 to 20,400 
kilograms with no increase in tire size. This placed 
more burden on the tire manufacturer to produce 
tires with an adequate safety factor for the increased 
load. 

Examination of captured American bomber casings 
had shown them that this country was using an im- 
proved cord (Nylon) in these tires. In view of the 
fact that the Germans had been troubled with bruises 
and blowouts on their bomber tires, they were eager to 
produce a similar type cord. To meet this situation, a 
tire cord of 33/3/3 Perlon construction was being 
developed by Continental. The number of plies for 
Perlon was the same as for rayon. 

It was claimed that Perlon tires were much better 
from a shock standpoint and twenty-five to thirty per 
cent better for fatigue than the best rayon airplane 
tire construction. The difficulty was with tire growth 
and it was indicated that no progress had been made 
on the reduction of Perlon elongation. 

Phoenix was also doing experimental work on 
Perlon. Perlon specifications for a 33/3/3 as well as 
a 45/3/3 cord are given in Table III. It is the under- 
standing that in order to reduce the elongation of Per- 
lon to approach that of rayon, experimental. samples 
had been made by stretching the Perlon yarn from the 
33 size down to 45. This reduced the tensile strength 
and size, making it necessary to use more ends per 
inch in the finished cord to compensate for the 
strength deficiency. Some tires were made up with 
this cord just prior to the end of the war but no 





Taste I[I—Spun Rayon SQUARE WovEN 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Construction 20/3 20/4 
lensile-Warp (Kg.) RO 50 
Fill (Kg.) ;, 90 50 
ount-Warp (per cm) 8.6 5 
Fill (per cm) 9 5 
Weight (g¢/sq/m) aerate’ 290) 210 
Roll Width (cm) 150 150 
Roll Length (m) inion 290 150 
ile-\‘’arn (Pounds) eer 176 110 
Fill Pounds) : 198 110 
Count-Wern (per inch) oa 21.8 12.7 
Fill (per inch) a 23 12.7 
Weight (0z/sq/yd) , 10.2 7.4 
Roll Width (Inches) : . 59 59 
Roll Length (Yards) ; ; ; . 316 164 
Notes (1) Tensile sample is 30 x 5 cm (2) Testing conditions are 
ime as for cord, except machine speed is 100 mm/minute. (3) Weights 


at 11% moisture, 
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Tas_e [II—ExXPERIMENTAL “PERLON” SPECIFICATIONS 


Construction 33/3/3 45/3/3 
Tensile- -mm (Kg) ee 9 
Te Elongation ((@ 45 5 Kg. Load) : 17 16 
Oy NED ok Gein oie-¥e sc wa oe y 45 30 
TT Fee Tee pee 0.52 0.41 
Count-Ends (per cm) .. 12 16 
Cord Weight (g/100 m) ....... 5 ain 30 21.5 
Twist & Direction: 
Single (Turns/m) Caleia besvgal Sica S60 
Ply (Turns/m) eT ee eer Z580 
OG ee re S480 
Teaibe-tms: CP OURS) 6.5 cc ie vec ce ices 28.6 19.8 
% Elongation (10# Load) .......... 17 16 
%E longation ie ichawet ‘ ° . ‘ 45 30 
Gauge ere seats eae 0.024 0.016 
Count-Ends (per inch) ............ 30.6 40.7 
Cord Weight (Size) ete eles 1.98 2.76 


Twist & Direction: 
Single (Turns/inch) ....... eee | 
PEy CROPURSIEED Siccncces 17. 
Cable (Turns/inch) 10 


OB in 
eo 

tN — 
NOM 





details regarding performance had been obtained. 

The only sample of Perlon which could be found 
was a small piece of skim coated cord which is being 
shipped to the United States. 


C. Steel Wire: Continental had made tirvs using 
a steel wire construction for the carcass on an experi- 
mental basis. It was found that high pressure was 
necessary in wire tires which made them objectionable 
from a vehicle maintenance standpoint. They stated 
that sidewalls of the wire tires broke down at 30,000 
to 40,000 kilometers as did Michelin wire tires. 


Production Equipment 


The surveys of the three German plants revealed 
nothing unusual as regards the main types of equip- 
ment used in the various production operations. For 
mixing there were No. 11 Banburys as well as some 
smaller sizes. Werner-Pfleiderers of various sizes 
were used both for the making of cements and mixing 
compound stocks. The mills were from 84” wide down 
to 30”. The Germans had no plasticators. The only 
modern mill room was the Continental ( Nordhafen) 
where there was an excellent layout of No. 11 Ban- 
burys. 

The speeds of all mixing equipment are consid- 
erably lower than in the United States. These reduc- 
tions were found necessary in recent years to pre- 
vent the overheating of Buna stocks during mix- 
ing despite the fact that in all of the plants visited, 
cooling water was plentiful and relatively low in tem- 
perature. 

The stock take-off and cooling equipment at Conti- 
nental was unique. The workability, however, depends 
upon long mixing. cycles, and it is felt that it could 
not be adapted to our short batch times. 

Rayon dipping equipment had not been as highly 
developed as in the United States. All tire cord cal- 
enders are of the four roll type. Extrusion machines 
appear to be standard as do the warm-up mills. 

Bias cutters, tire machines and building drums were 
generally similar to American equipment but not as 
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up-to-date. = fh ng rooms, individual and pot Some of the molds at Phoenix were made by quit 
heater vulcanizers are employed a different procedure. A metal cement or paste 1s 

Most of the tir lds at Continental were of the forced through holes in the mold back to fill a cavity 
Vp I vl ~ r sections are fitted between the inside of the back mold and a section ot 
n old | | backs are grooved in such 1 master ring or casting piece on which the design is 

Va Dp nt to be started in a re carved \fter the one segment of the insert is thus 
ngu ( iround ¢ nferentiall formed in the back mold, the master section is moved 
! ( Ss prope osition Only the to the next position to repeat the design and so on 

f re ( " ve fixing around the entire circumferencs 

’ I ( This method ippears to be somewhat crude, but the 

Mi ( have ( sed in Ge Phoenix engineers claimed that rings prepared in this 

I ul s claimed e\ way lasted up to two years in pot heaters and con 
. ple inserts have beet siderably longer in individual vulcanizers 

pp on (To be Continued 

Precautions to be Observed in Cleaning Stored Machiner 
g Stored Machinery 

nC ©) \ i() . ( ‘ ne macnin clothing or creams and Food \\ shing facilities 

R on 1 s cleaning bet The chlorinated solvents, such as trichlorethylene 


sin ( van . ents ( 

1 | s¢ ie ( 
re e | eC spec safety precau 
“i \ jurious to the health. Gor 
ven aa | | Creve solvents ( 
( rhe LH . » Use properly designed 

( ; ve ln 
Dp on | ch h no such equipmen 
mu ( ry cleaning 
Yr \ ’ il] special ventilat 

nll { { 1) 11S en alo { cf 

‘ | r which draws the on 

{ nate in level and lso tro 

the floor ley ( y vapor tends to coll 
mall parts 1 « cleaned under a ventilated hoo 
Such apparatu 1 vi expensive, and may be 
ised ely het ( ned and installed unde he 

upervisiol L ( ‘ ny expert 

lf the amount of cleani not very great, individ 
ral ote ! { ( orkers may be provided by 
eans of hese she uld be of types ap 
proved by e | \Mlines for the specific con 
ditions involve Where the ope or is provided with 
I isk how: I hould be taken that nearby 
workers are not exposed to solvent vapors, through 
lacl or general ventila On It I i\ be des I ible to 
carry | cleat ( ons atter regular working 
hours, so that only the protected Operators are present 
In some cas itu ventilation, outdoors, or in a 
well-aired re \ suthcient for small, occasional, 
cleaning operation ; procedure may not alwavs 
he sate however! nee veathet conditions ire variabk 
Workers on or near cleaning operations should be 
instructed to report promptly to the foreman any 
strong solvent I Symptoms of illness, such as 
nausea, dizziness, headache, stomach or visual dis 


turbances, should nediatelv be reported to the plant 


physician or nurse, who must be kept informed of the 


solvents in use. Some individuals may show unusual 
and 


v of the cleaning operation at once 


sensitivity to solvent vapors, should be removed 


‘ 


trom the yvicin 


Skin troubles l i\ hye caused by Trequent or pro 
Where it 18 not possibl 
solvents, difficulties 


v providing workers with prote 


longed contact with solvents 


contact with skin 
} 


to avoid skin 


mav be prevents d 


ichloride. and perchloret! viene. are not fire 


irbon ( . 

hazard nd n be used safely as long as proper 
Vventtl I S proy ded The petroleu solvents, such 
is gasoline, benzine, and petroleum « r, on the othe 
hand, are highly flammable, and require extra pre 


cautions Specially designed ventilating equipment, 
4 1 1 ] , one r lioht 
non-sp ny OOLS and snoes, and \ po proot! PNS 
Ss rr provided. “trict opservance rT No Sm KING 
rules and suitable fire extinguishers, conveniently lo- 
( ‘ |. ire portant 
Cel hat 


in solvent vapors may be corrosive, so 


Ss nm dvisable to keep fine machinery tn the vicinity 
of cleaning operations unless there is an_ efficient 
ventilating system drawing off the pors. Otherwise 


iachinery should be covered, or the clean-up 
elsewhere. 


Sarety k ,earci 


11 noved 





Equipment Notes 


Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, Conn., has added 
line of hinged-type wire belt hooks, known as [ris 
tol’s Belt to its line of belt lacing products 
lhe new hooks are designed for joining all types ot 
flat 
fabric belts 


of belts 


Hooks, 


] 


including rubber, balat leather and 


] ] 
pelting 


Various sizes are offered to take care 


up to three-eighths inches in thickness 


he Master automatic electric glue pot, with a 
capacity of two quarts, has been introduced by the 
Kindt-Collins Co., 12651 Elmwood Ave., Cleveland 
11, Ohio. The feature of the pot is a thermostat 
cally-controlled heating element that operates with 
fluid which between 
and inner shells of the transfers 
to all parts of the glue 


circulates 
pot 


in a vacuum-sealed 
the 


equal heat 


outer and 


industrial use of electronic recorders 
is said to have been made possible by stepping up 
chart speeds of Electronik Pyro-Potentiometers 
manufactured by the Brown Instrument Co., Phila 
delphia, Penna. The fast speed models, single or 
multiple point, will have internally mounted gears 


tor speeds of 10, 20, 30 and 40 inches an hour 


Inc reased 
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Fire Control in the Manufacture of 
Synthetic Adhesives and Coating Compounds 


By P. W. EBERHARDT 


Vanager, Industrial Sales Dept., Walter Kidde & Co., Inc... New York 


I.ANTS which employ considerable quantities of 

solvents and other flammable liquids, such as those 

engaged in the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
compounds, are especially vulnerable to fire. The tre- 
mendously increased use of these hazardous sub 
stances has greatly magnified the already formidable 
problem of industrial fires; but fortunately compar- 
able advances have been made in the field of fire 
protection engineering, and specially designed installa 
tions employing the most suitable extinguishing agent 
are available to cut down the mounting toll. 

\n example of the way in which the fire problem 1s 
handled by foresighted firms is supplied by the Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing Company’s plant in 
Detroit, where natural and synthetic rubber coatings 
and adhesives are made. Highly flammable solvents 
are used, so that the operation is decidedly hazardous 
from the fire-prevention point of view and has re- 
quired careful planning of control measures. 

In keeping with the modern principle of directing at- 
tention to the hazard rather than to the fire, Minnesota 
Mining safety engineers followed up careful appraisal 
of danger areas with the most suitable means of pro 
tecting them. In making present coatings and ad- 


Conventional automatic water 
sprinkler systems are supple 
mented by specially-engineer 
ad Kidde carbon dioxide 
systems in the mixer rooms of 
the Minnesota Mining plant 
in Detroit, some of the ap 
paratus being instaHed in the 
mixers themselves. In this 
view, shielded discharge noz 
les are seen above a mixer 
(shown in closed position). A 
circular heat detector is vis- 
ble on the ceiling at the upper 
ft. A similar detector is in 
stalled on the under side of 
the cover of the mixer 
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hesives, synthetic rubber is first softened on an open 
mill with a hood and special apron. It is then put in 
a mixer and dry-mixed with resins, ete., after which 
the solvents are added. The finished cement or ad 
hesive is poured out into drums. 

Each mixer, with a capacity of about 10 barrels, is 
housed in a separate room, and each room is protected 
by its own high pressure carbon dioxide fire-ex 
tinguishing system, specially engineered for the prem 
ises by Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. Eight steel 
cylinders containing 50 pounds each of liquefied car- 
bon dioxide, are manifolded together in a neat frame 
located outside the door of the room. Distributing 
pipes terminate in three shielded nozzles built into the 
cover of the mixer as a “local application” unit, and in 
other shielded nozzles for total flooding of the room, 
placed in this instance around the walls about half-way 
between floor and ceiling. 

Heat detectors of the rate-of-temperature-rise fire 
detection device are located both on the ceiling and in 
the cover of the mixer, where heated air would strike. 
\n abnormal rise of temperature resulting from a fire 
or overheated equipment would cause a wave of in- 
creased pressure to travel from the detector through its 
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Storage bank of Kidde cylinders at Minnesota 

Mining's Detroit plant. Protective sheet metal 

casing, ordinarily in place across upper third of 

frame, has heen removed to show valves and 
mantfolding 


tubing, automatically actuating the release mechanism 
and opening the control valves in the storage cylinders. 
Upon release the carbon dioxide rushes through the 
piping under its own stored pressure (850 lbs. per 
square inch at 70° F.), at a rate of about 200 feet per 
second, expanding 450 times its volume on discharge 
to the atmosphere at the shielded nozzles. 

This discharge cuts down the percentage of oxygen 
in the atmosphere in less than 20 seconds to a point at 
which fire cannot exist. At the same time its passage 
through the piping serves to close fire-doors and venti- 
lating louvers and shut off the ventilating system, by 
means of pressure trips and switches which are tied 
into the system ‘his isolates the scene of the fire, 
preventing fanning of the blaze or escape of the ex- 
tinguishing gas. Thus a potentially dangerous fire 
can be automatically detected and extinguished a few 
seconds after its outbreak, and there are many in- 
stances on record where this has been accomplished so 
speedily that no trace of the fire has remained. 

Carbon dioxide is non-toxic, but the principle by 
which it smothers fire—lowering of the ratio of oxygen 
in the air—also makes such air too low in oxygen to 
support breathing, and personnel must therefore vacate 
the room should fire occur. In order to provide op- 
portunity for this before the extinguishing system dis- 
charges, a time-delay element may be incorporated. 
This is set at any interval desired by plant safety engi 
neers, generally from 20 to 35 seconds, during which 
an alarm gong sounds continuously. The system then 
goes into operation and the gas is discharged. 

Carbon dioxide, even though 50 per cent heavier 
than air, penetrates throughout the entire space due to 
its rapid expansion and delivery. The convection cur- 
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rents set up by the fire itself, also assist in complete 
dilution at all levels in the space. Its three-dimen- 
sional property allows it to flow around obstructions 
and to penetrate into the cracks and crevices which 
can provide a hideaway for flammable residues, so that 
all flame in the room is extinguished simultaneously. 
The gas is later entirely dissipated by ventilation, leav- 
ing materials uncontaminated and obviating any prob- 
lems of clean-up or reclamation. 

The Kidde system, fully automatic with emergency 
remote manual control, is self-contained, requiring no 
pumps or refrigerating units, and is not dependent 
upon water supply or outside electrical power. Its 
use of multiple high pressure storage units provides an 
additional safety factor, as possible leakage or damage 
to a single unit would not materially affect its ef- 
ficiency. The amount of carbon dioxide incorporated 
in the installation is determined by the standards of the 
National Fire Protection Association. 

As the gas does not freeze, corrode its mechanism, 
or deteriorate with age, it does not need to be replaced 
until used. Maintenance consists of periodic inspec 
tion to check on possible tampering, and weighing of 
the cylinders to determine their charge. The latter is 
a simple procedure, and can be accomplished without 
removing the cylinders from their frame. 

The buildings of the Minnesota Mining & Manufac 
turing Company are also protected by an automatic 
sprinkler system, and by carbon dioxide wheeled ex- 
tinguishers for emergency use wherever needed. This 
well-rounded out plan of fire protection has allowed 
uninterrupted production of vital war materials. 

Coating compounds for Thiokol-impregnated gask- 
ets, widely used in automotive trucks and tanks, are 
made at the Minnesota Mining plant. Another appli- 
cation for which the coating is being supplied is to line 
pressed fibre and plywood auxiliary and jettison gas 
tanks, forming a protective wall between the fuel and 
the fibre or plywood. 

Coating compounds made by Minnesota Mining for 
adhesion to porous surfaces are produced in viscosities 
that can be sprayed, brushed or dipped. The heavier 
compounds are also called sealants and putties, the no- 
menclature depending primarily upon the application 
rather than on the nature of the compound itself. The 
principal uses for the sealants, as released for publica- 
tion, are around grommets and fire bulkheads in single- 
engine planes to keep engine fumes out of the cockpit, 
and as a beading around 3M ‘“Wetordry Safety 
Walk’’—an abrasive coated cloth cemented to bomber 
wings as a non-skid catwalk. Sealing of the edges 
prevents oil, gas, water and fumes from attacking the 
adhesive. 

Also manufactured at the Detroit plant are adhesives 
for bonding synthetics to metal, as in diaphragms 
around carburetors and booster pumps. The bond so 
formed is resistant to heat and aromatic fuels; how 
ever, adhesives in general do not have as good re- 
sistance to cold as do coatings and sealants. Another 
use for adhesives is in bonding Thiokol to itself with- 
out the necessity for curing. Such bonds have good 
resistance to gasoline and will maintain a high dead 
load. 

Careful planning of fire protection measures for 
these hazardous operations has allowed uninterrupted 
production of the vital synthetics which play such a 
large part in war material today, and which it is ex- 
pected will become increasingly familiar in the peace- 
time products to come. 
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Small Emergency Production Unit 
Produces Repair Parts for Navy 


never fails to use to the full its imagination, in- 

genuity and skill with care and with despatch to 
prevent needless loss of property and lives for the want 
of rubber parts, or for parts which can be substituted 
for those made of natural and synthetic rubber, for it 
recognizes that quick action is necessary in wartime, 
ind especially when factory rubber part replacements 
must be transported for 9,000 miles to aid the United 
States Pacific Fleet. 

For this reason, instead of waiting for some rubber 
parts to be shipped from the United States, a rubber 
project at a Pacific base, which consisted merely of a 


* these troublesome days the United States Navy 


steel locker and vulcanizing machine in December, 


1941, was expanded until today it is a small shop which 
consumes about 2000 pounds of natural rubber and 
ipproximately 4000 pounds of synthetic rubber daily, 
plus considerable quantities of compounding chemicals, 
to produce compounds out of which it makes about 





Some of the 2,000-odd small rubber parts molded 
at the Navy's emergency rubber shop. 
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By GEORGE W. GRUPP 


Vavy War Correspondent 





One of the small mixers utilized by the navy for 
preparing miscellaneous rubber compounds 


2000 different small rubber parts, from 40D to 70D in 
hardness. These parts range from pump impellers to 
valve seats, from flexible coupling bushings to plunger 
cups, from cylinder sleeves to manifold gaskets, from 
compass parts to submarine cable packing, from pres- 
sure oil seals to hose couplings. 

The men who started this shop, and still run it, are 
not scientists but skilled mechanics who know how to 
use their natural gifts and powers of invention for use- 
ful purposes. 

\ lot of experimenting has been done in this shop, 
and yet there is nothing about its appearance that 
should cause one to think it is an experimental labora 
tory. Instead it looks like a compact, orderly arranged 
and operated engineering establishment, with sections 
devoted to the storage of raw materials, finished prod 
ucts and molds, to the processing of compounding and 
vulcanizing, and to the function of designing. 

In the designing section young men are kept busy 
making drawings for new molds to fit special jobs. Nat 
urally the types of molds, and the number of their cav- 
ities, are governed by the shapes and sizes of the pro 
posed articles. Allowances are always made _ for 
shrinkage of the rubber parts during cooling. A com- 
plete case history, including detailed drawings, 1s kept 
on each mold—from the drawing board stage, through 
the Navy machine shop where it is made, in the rubber 
shop, and its final disposition. 

To prevent the rubber parts from sticking, the molds 
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ire usually first heated ind then they are brushed with needed parts to abrasion, to acids, to cold, to flex 


either a soap solution or an especially prepared lubri fatigue, to fats and oils, to flame, to gas, to heat and 
int, or they are dusted with talc, plumbago, mica o1 heat aging, to organic solvents, to oxidation, to ozone, 
pow dere soapston From bitter experience the op to salt water, to steam and to sunlight 
erators of thi op soon learned that when a scale ot No matter what demands are made of it this little 
tale, soap, sulfur or dirt attaches itself to the molds the Navy emergency rubber plant aims to serve well for it 
parts a not ea to remove from the molds kor this has three major objectives : (1) To make synthetic 
reason every precaution is taken to keep all molds pet rubber parts which are better than natural rubbet 
fectly cleat In fact, all molds are now carefully in parts; (2) To make urgently needed special rubbet 
pect | for the presence of roreign matter before “the \ parts which are required to repair marine engines, 
are used iuxiliary machinery, gun turrets, compasses, and any 
Proper mixu compounding, is assured by g1) other pieces of equipment aboard naval vessels which 
ng the operator pecific instructions on the work to be require small rubber parts; and (3) To do its part to 
performed Since on small amounts of rubber ar help speed up ship repair and maintenance services at 
OMmpour led at one time t sult a particular urgent advance Pacific bases in order that the naval vessels 
need, the operators are told the quantitv and order of n this part of the world may be returned to active duty 
i\dding each ingredient, the time to add each ingredient, it the earliest possible moment 
the time for each mixing operation, the total time to \ccording to all reports, this little emergency rubbet 
complete a compounding operation, the cooling time, plant, located thousands of miles from the Pacitu 
ind the working temperature of the mull rolls. coast of the United States, is doing an outstanding 
Compounding formulae and production methods are small rubber parts job for the United States Pacific 
roverned by th | resistance requirements of the Fleet. 





Review of Brazil’s Research for Increased Rubber Production 


| | IS Brazil's desire to regain her former promi- includes problems connected with the production ot 
nent position one ot the important rubbe1 rubber 

producing countri the worl However, the meth This institute, the I. A, N., has been working in 
ods that are used to extract the latex from the wild close cooperation with the United States Department 
rubber trees of the jungles of the Amazon Valley of Agriculture and the Bureau in the United States 
ind the processes for coagulating the rubber are much and also with the Ford Rubber Plantation in Brazil 
too primitive, slow and costly to compete with the new \ tree has been developed that will give a much 
er methods and more highly developed and cultivated greater yield of rubber than the average wild rubbet 
rubber trees of the Far East. Brazil has recently tree of the jungle. This tree can also be made re 
realized that the cultivation of rubber trees in the sistant to the leaf disease. It is produced by grafting 
Amazon Valley is necessary toward the solution of the a bud from a tree that is known to give a good 
problem, but that before this could be done much vield of latex to one having a strong root system. This 
research would have to be performed, because agricul bud is added near the ground and forms the new trunk, 
tural conditions in the Amazon Valley differ some the part of the tree that is tapped for latex Phen in 
what from those in the Far East order to O1VE the tree good resistance to leaf disease, 


a third strain of tree that is not susceptible to the 


disease is added by top-budding at a height of 6 or ¢ 


Research Institution Organized feet to form a new crown. 


\ leat disease very harmful to rubber trees is prey ait 
shoith ten Sita duceneatcin anil cesta Nes. dunntanniel Menten Plan Large Cultivating Program 
plantations can be successful. Brazil has many types With the development of this improved tree, the 
of trees that give ditferent types of rubber having lI. A. N. expects that the Brazilan Government will 
different characteristics, and it was apparent that finance and begin the planting and cultivating of rubber 
‘. 1 physico-chemical research and_ testing laboratory trees in various sections of the Amazon Valley, and 
would be necessary to evaluate all the various types ot that later small acreages will be turned over to indi 
rubber Che Brazilian Government, therefore, estab vidual natives or families after they have been given 
lished, in 1941, a research institution, called the Insti sufficient instruction in the improved methods of rub 
tuto Agronomico do Norte, near the city of Belem do ber growing and processing. 
Para, which is located in the rubber-growing area neat With a good system of rubber research and tech 
the mouth of the Amazon Rivet The purpose of nical schools established in the Amazon Valley, Brazil 
this institute ts to study the problems of botany, path should be able to increase her rubber production and to 
ology, physiology, entomology, technology and eco compete favorably in price and quality with both the 
nomics connected with all agricultural processes and natural rubber of the Far Fast and the synthetic of 
products of the Amazon Valley his, of course, the United States 
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Method for Testing Static Conductive Rubber Belts 


N easy method to determine whether any rubber 
A \ belt, flat belt, hose or other product is static 
onductive has been developed by technicians of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, which was among the first 
o develop rubber compounds which conduct static. The 
ompany recommends that all static conductive rubber 
elts be tested for conductivity at regular intervals of 
it least once monthly 

Static conductive rubber belts have proved especially 
valuable in many phases of war work, particularly in 
yperations where a static spark might set off a fire or 
explosion. They also will have many other peacetime 
ses, including belts for washing machines and other 
hous hold appliance S. 

A simple assembly, using a five or six foot length 
vt lamp cord with standard rubber socket plug, a two 
vatt Neon bulb, two ordinary clamps or metal prongs, 
and two insulated handles can be readily constructed 
tor the tests. One of the wires of the cord 1s cut, the 
Neon bulb inserted in a standard base, the insulated 
handles installed near the end of each wire and _ the 
prongs or clamps attached to the wires 
r other rubber 


To make the test, part of the belt « 
product is moistened with water, leaving a dry section 
eight to twelve inches long between the moistened 
surfaces, the testing assembly is plugged into any 110 
volt alternating current line, and the clamps or prongs 
ipplied to the moistened surfaces, with the dry in the 





Testing the static conductivity of a V-belt. 


middle. If the bulb glows, the rubper product 1s a 
static conductor. 

The belt or other article under test must be sus 
pended in the air between the clamping points, or rest 
on a table or other surface which has been insulated 
so it is non-conducting. 





Improvement in the Stripping of Go-Axial Cables 


os KLOPMENT of a metal adjustable stop which 
is used in conjunction with the cutting blades on 
i wire stripping machine for removing the shielding 
from co-axial cables is reported to have resulted in a 
considerable saving of scrap material at the Baltimore, 
Maryland, plant of the Glenn L.. Martin Co 


_-" 





. 


Vetal adjustable stop of the cable stripper 
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In the method formerly used, the cable was placed 
in the cutting slot and the blades closed around the 
cable from the top and bottom until they cut through 
the insulation which could then be stripped off at the 
end of the wire. Chief problem was that since the 
cutting machine was used on many sizes of cables, the 
depths to which the blades were permitted to cut was 
more or less a matter of guesswork on the part of the 
operator. As a result, the cuts ofttimes were made too 
deep and the wire was sufficiently damaged as to make 
it unfit for installation purposes. 

The new stop fixtures are now attached at the side 
of both the bottom and top blades of the stripping 
machines. They are designed with convex ends so 
that the edges of the fixture when closed form a circle 
around the cable and prevent the blades from cutting 
any deeper than necessary into the insulation. Making 
them adjustable and in various sizes permits many 
kinds and sizes of cables to be cut on the same machine 
using the same blades. 

Before the new stops were added, scrap material ou 
smaller cables sometimes ran over fifty per cent. Now 
the scrap loss is entirely eliminated. In addition they 
have resulted in a savings of approximately fifteen 
hundred man-hours per year in eliminating rework 
necessary before this time, and experiments are under- 
way to determine if the same idea, with changes and 
modifications, can be applied to various other types of 
cutting processes. 














decisi ms 


Sater the 
reached at the Potsdam 
German Conference was one which 


Industry called for stripping Get 
many of her power evet 
again to lead the world into chaos. Under analysis 
this means accomplishing two major objectives: (1) 
Complete elimination by removal or destruction of 
certain basic industries, such as the synthetic rubber or 
the synthetic oil industries; and (2) Complete control 
over the balance of all heavy industry. Since the “Big 
lhree”’ are agreed upon the necessity for obviating 
Germany's power to make war, it is certain that het 
heavy industry will be treated as outlined. Now the 
question remaining is which industries shall be elin 
inated and which permitted to continue under effective 
\llied control 
Despite the terrific bombings levelled at Germany's 
various synthetic rubber plants, it was quite apparent 
it the end of the war that the potential capacity of 
these plants 170,000 tons, although actual production 
never exceeded 110,000 tons a year—was never very 
seriously disrupted \n efficient stockpile of equip 
ment parts enabled damaged plants to be quickly re 
paired and restored to production levels deemed satis 
factory. One question facing the authorities then is: 
Shall the German synthetic rubber industry be re 


moved, destroyed or permitted to continue operation 


under ‘control ? 

here are those who argue that rubber, in any form, 
is basically a peacetime commodity, despite its essen 
tiality to the conduct of mobile warfare. They point 
out that transportation is necessary to the efficient 
economy of any country and transportation cannot be 
provided without rubber. They argue that food, too, 
is a wartime necessity, but can any country survive 
without sufficient food at any time? On the other 
hand, there are those who maintain that any wartime 
commodity which can be controlled outside of Germany 
should be denied to the German manufacturing in 
dustry In other words, making Germany totally de 
pendent upon imports of rubber—natural and synthetic 

cuts off one definite branch of the military tree. 
Permit Germany to manufacture finished rubber prod 
ucts by all means, but control the basic raw material 
so that one war potential is forever eliminated. 

It makes sense. We recommend that Germany's 
synthetic rubber manufacturing facilities be either re- 
moved to the United States, England or Russia, if they 


can be usefully adopted by any one of those three 
Since both the 
United States and Russia are the principal producers 


countries, or destroy them completely. 


bliin. Py ee a 





of synthetic rubber, and England would like to be in 
cluded as such a producer if she could, the idea is at 


tractive for economic as well as security reasons 


HE strongest argument 

. vet put forward for the 
Segregating necessity of properly mark 
Scrap Rubber ing all-synthetic or part 
at the 


source of manufacture and for properly segregating 


synthetic products 


these products once they eventually reach scrap rubber 
circles is contained in the report on the over-all German 
rubber industry prepared by the staffs of the WPB 
Rubber Bureau and the Office of Rubber Reserve, 
which is being published in full in Ruspser Ac! Phe 
first part of this report, which will comprise four parts 
in all, appears in this issue, 

Commenting on German reclaimed rubber, the report 
is specific in the statement that German reclaim is not 
No effort was 


made during the war years to keep crude and syntheti 


equal in quality te American reclaim. 


scrap tires separated at the reclaiming plants “‘since the 
synthetic tires had not been properly marked by the 
manufacturers.” Because of lack of such marking 
and because of no attempts at segregation, the quality 
of German reclaim has deteriorated considerably. This 
deterioration, in fact, had proceeded so far, according 
to members of the American rubber technical mission 
who visited Germany to secure the facts, that “reclaim 
was not generally accepted for use in tires because of 
its low quality.” 

While considerable progress has been made in the 
United States with regard to properly identifying all 
synthetic and part-synthetic rubber products, particu 
larly tires, at the source of manufacture, satisfactory) 
methods of segregating the scrap are still in the offing. 
Numerous plans and methods have been advanced, 
but no generally acceptable one has been adopted. In 
official circles emphasis is laid on the necessity for 
closer cooperation between scrap and reclaim fields 
Since it is not possible to make reclaim satisfactorily 
from contaminated parts, it 1s imperative that scrap 
concerns familiarize themselves with the commercial 
grades of tire parts recognized and used by the reclaim- 
ers, and that grading and packing be done in such man 
ner that natural rubber, synthetic and recap parts shall 
be segregated. The leading scrap rubber dealers in 
the industry have no difficulties along these lines, since 
they work hand in glove with the reclaimers, but the 
problem applies to the thousands of small dealers lo 
cated throughout the country. 
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WILSON NAMED SPECIAL RUBBER DIRECTOR; 
CUT-BACKS IN TIRE PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


ONSIDERABLE activity in official circles affecting the over-all rubber 
C manufacturing industry occurred in the past few weeks. These included 
several changes in key personnel in Washington, headed by the selection of 
Robert S. Wilson, vice-president and sales manager of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., to succeed John L. Collyer, president of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., as Special Director of Rubber Programs; announcement of the ex 
pected cut-backs in the heavy-duty tire program; additional changes in the 
rubber regulations to further safeguard the still dwindling stockpile of na- 
tural rubber and to permit the wider use of Butyl rubber; and some minor 
modifications of the permissable price structure for various types of finished 


rubber products. 
The appointment of Mr. Wilson as 
f Rubber Programs to 


Special Director 
succeed Mr. Collyer came as no surprise 
since when Mr Collyer took on the job 
it was with the understanding that it 
would not run beyond a _ three-month 
period. Actually, Mr. Collver headed the 
Rubber Program for almost four full 
months. The selection of Mr. Wilson to 
succeed him had been made several 
weeks before the official announcement 

|. Edward Trainer, vice-president of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., who 
was called to Washington to assist Mr. 
Collyer shortly after the latter’s appoint- 
ment, has also retired from government 
service, and has returned to Firestone 
George M. Tisdale, vice-president of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., has gone to Wash 
ington to act as special assistant to Mr. 
Wilson, the new director 

The appointment of Raymond T. Bete, 
development manager of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., to head the Tire 
and Tube Division of WPB’s Rubber 
Bureau, was announced on July 24. He 
succeeds J. S. Johnson, who is returning 
to the U. S. Rubber Company in New 
York. At the same time it was announced 
that James W. Gilbert, who was 
Assistant Director of the Tire and Tube 
Division, has also resigned, and has re 
turned to the Armstrong Rubber Co. 
Both Mr. Johnson and Mr. Gilbert will 
continue as part-time consultants to the 
Bureau. 


Collyer Outlines Problems 


In submitting his resignation as Special 
Director of Rubber Programs, Mr 
Collyer issued a report covering the 
over-all rubber manufacturing situation 
and the components required therefor. 
He recommended that a Director of 
Rubber Programs be a continuing officer 
on the staff of J. A. Krug, Chairman of 
the War Production Board. 

In his report, Mr. Collyer indicated 
that military and minimum essential 
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civilian requirements for tires and other 
rubber products can be met during 1945 
and 1946 through programs and policies 
now in effect. He listed nine problems of 
current and future importance which re- 
quire constant study and attention if a 
proper balance is to be continued be 
tween the many complicated parts that 
comprise the rubber programs. These 
problems are: 

1. Assisting industry in filling immedi 
ate and prospective manpower needs, for 
rubber products and component mate 
rials plants, to realize the heavy produc- 
tion schedules planned. It is of vital im- 
portance that all production equipment 
be kept in operation six full days a 
week, and, when necessary, seven. 

2. Overcoming, as quickly as possible, 
the critical current shortage of large 
truck tires of the A-3a and A-3b size 
groups, for both military and essential 
civilian use. 

3. Offsetting in every way possible the 
prospective natural rubber problem of 
1946 by: 

(a) Centering the attention of the ap- 
propriate military authorities on the 
necessity of gaining new rubber sources 
in the very near future 

(b) Working with proper U. S. A. 
government authorities to assist liberated 
territorial governments with supplies for 
gathering and preparing rubber for ship- 
ment. 

(c) Following up on installations of 
washing and drying equipment to insure 
having enough rubber, in usable condi- 
tion, on time. 

4. Insuring against 
rayon production schedules or delays in 
construction of rayon expansion projects. 

5. Continuing to study component 
materials requirements and supplies, so 
that possible bottlenecks may be fore- 
seen and acted upon before they become 


fall-downs on 


serious. 
6. Continuing to work cooperatively 


with claimant agencies in the estimation 
of rubber production requirements, so 
that balance can be maintained. 

7. Expediting construction of large 
tire, carbon black, synthetic rubber, 
rayon, guayule, and rubber’ washing 
plants now under way. 

8. Maintaining the improved, but min- 
imum, essential civilian tire position 
established for the third quarter of 1945 

9. Above all, maintaining a strong gov- 
ernment rubber organization, equipped 
with the experience, standing, and 
authority necessary to cope successfully 
with the complicated rubber problems 


Reviews Current Situation 


The report submitted by Mr. Collyer 
disclosed that consumption of rubber in 
the United States in the first six months 
of the current year reached an all-time 
peak of 433,806 long tons. Consumption 
of both natural and synthetic rubber in 
the first quarter of the year was set at 
221,806 tons and approximately 212,000 
tons for the second quarter, with June 
consumption estimated. This consump 
tion rate averages approximately 870,000 
tons a year. 

Pointing out that a production ob 
jective of 15,000,000 passenger tires was 
set for the last six months of this year, 
the report states that output reached 
6,368,000 in the final quarter of 1944, 
but because of emphasis on truck tires 
combined with component shortages only 
5,056,000 units were made in the first 
quarter of 1945. If the 15,000,000 sched 
ule is met, it will provide a total of 
25,000,000 passenger tires this year, as 
compared with a total of 18,900,000 in 
1944. Essential replacement requirements 
are set at 20,000,000 units for 1945 and 
22,000,000 units for 1946. Production of 
farm tractor and implement tires is ex- 
pected to reach 2,300,000 units this year. 

Conversion of rubber products from 
the standpoint of synthetic rubber use 
has been so successful, according to the 
report, that synthetics accounted for 
approximately 86% of total consumption 
in the first six months of the current 
year. Use of natural rubber, however, 
is still in excess of imports and it is 
estimated that only 66,000 tons will re- 
main in the stockpile by the end of the 
year. Thus, the report points out, natural 
rubber constitutes the most serious single 
obstacle to the attainment of 1946 pro 
duction objectives. 

(Epitor’s Note: The belief that some 
200,000 tons of natural rubber will be 
“liberated” soon in the Far East was 
expressed by executives of leading rub- 
ber companies at a press conference in 
Washington on July 31. Latest informa- 
tion was said to indicate that large stores 
of natural rubber ready for shipment 
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S00 OOK 


Kansas ) 
Kelly 
‘ Nas! ville ) 


and Firest 


Rubbet 
), Mansfi 


Rubber 
m and 


( Mansfi 


Pa.), ul 
\la.), Inland Rul r (Ottawa, 


Kelly-Springfield uuston) and 


lish ire (Carlisle Pa.) 


addition, government-au 
ns tor the manutactur 


curing bags were 


Firestone at Pottstown, 


Penna., and Textile Rubber at Bowden, 
Weorgia, 

Cancellation of t large and small 
truck tire, bog vheel and truck tube 
facilities amounts to ; ‘ f $110,000,- 
000 of cancelled plant expansions. The 
total cost of truck tire expansions ap 
proved in December, 1944, and January, 
1945, amounted to $132,000,000 

In explaining the cut-backs, Mr. Sears 
made it clear that requiré ents at the 
time of approved expansion indicated a 
need for 24,000,000 truck tires per veat 
The subsequent demand « the stepped 
up two-tront wat i I eginning ol 
1945 increased this 1 lirement to 28. 
000,000 tires pet al -evisions and 
cut-backs made possil 1 V-E Day 

20,000,000 tires, 


has been ad 


involved 

there are 
termination neg i il very in 
stance He = indic: however, that 
equipment I ern! t orders will 
probably be disposed of to industry witl 
out substant 


Expansion Projects Retained 


According 1 atement issued 
Mr. Sears on July 31, military truck 
expansion projects ! retained, 
cause they are clos 1 completion, 
will add 2,000,000 he duty tires to the 
annual capacity « t ndustry. Con 
struction of 13 projects involving ap 
proximately $20,000,001 tf government 
funds is continuing and, in addition, six 
expansions _ th; invol only private 
funds are 

Of the 1, 
ernment fut 
one have had partial car llat n The 
exception is tl cCreat ire & Rub 
bet oO »t ndian; . ther 12, 
in whicl nl x panded ap. tor 
large truck s retained, are: Fire 
stone (Akron and nphis), Mansfield 
rire (Mansfield mstrong Rubber 
( West Haver Ol : I strong Tire 
( Natchez, M al Shore Tire 
(Des Moines) Tire (Oakland, 
(alit.), Pharis i! ( Newark, Ohio) 


Goodyeat lopek 


K insas ), Master 
lire ( Findla 1 Norwalk Tire 
( Norwalk, ( or ul 1 rling (Ak 


Ton ) 

Of the six projects involving onl 
private tunds that are being continued 
ir the governme! roger: . the plant ol 
U.S Rubber a 


partial cancellation others, all of 


les has had no 


which have had parti: ancellations, in 
clude - ubb | pee Falls, 
Mass. and au aire, Wis . Pennsvl 
vania Rubber annette, Pa.), Lee Rub 
ber (Conshohocken, ’a.) 1 Davton 


Rubber (Dayton) 


Changes in Rubber Order 


Under the terms of Amendement No 
to Appendix | of Rubber Order R-1, 
Amended May 30, 1945, issued on 
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Statex-93 provides a factor of safety in the reinforce- 
ment of GR-S treads. Road service has demonstrated 
that while wearing qualities of small sizes is improved 


by blending in channel black, the same procedure in 


heavy duty tires too often results in premature failures 


through cracking or separation. For full security use 
straight Statex-93 in the treads of heavy duty truck tires 


designed for high speed service. 
* 
MICRONEX 


For 30 years—The Standard Reinforcing Carbon 


FURNEX 


The High Resilience Carbon 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 





re ~ 





July 28, military gas masks and indus 


trial safety masks may now be mac 
vith Butyl 


Butyl rubber that does not meet speci 


rubber or with neoprene 
fications for tire tubes may also be used 
or waterproofing and other proofing, 
oating and combining of fabric. Addi 
ional changes covered by this amend 
nent clarify and simplify sections deal 
ng with the manufacture of mechanical 
voods. 

Several changes have also been made in 
\ppendix II of the rubber order, four 
ew amendments to this appendix having 
een issued in recent weeks, as follows 

{mendment No. 3, issued on July 14, 
wrovides for the increased use of syn 
thetic rubber in 
ncluding 
ected to provide a saving of 125 long 


certain airplane tires, 
military tires, which is ex- 
ons of natural rubber a year, based on 
present’ production schedules 
Amendment No. 4, 
ifts restrictions on the manufacture of 
(grade A camelback. Such camelback, 
the production of which had been re 


issued on July 14, 


stricted to crown widths of greater than 
54% inches, may now be manufactured 


n all 


sizes. The improved supply « 
arbon , 


black is 


1 


re sponsible Tor this 
lecision 
Amendment Nos 


july 21, permit the use of 


5 and 6. issued on 
rayon tire 
smaller 


ord in the production of five 


sizes of truck tires for which only cotton 
tire cord had previously been author 
zed. The tire sizes affected are 7.50, six 
ind eight-ply, all rim diameters, highway 


I 


tread. This action was made possible in 
part by an increase in the production of 
rayon tire cord and in part because of 
reduced requirements for military tires 
The synthetic construction of 7.50x16, 
eight-ply highway tires has been changed 
trom §$-6, which permitted the use of 
0% natural and 70% synthetic rubber, 
o S-4, in which onlv 10% of 


rubber may be used These changes are 


natural 


xpected to save 350 long tons o 
rubber a year 
In addition 


ihove, a minor 


hange in the method acquisition of 


ires and tubes for original equipment 
vas made on July 20 in Amendment No 
2 to Rubber Order R-1l, as Amended 
May 30, 1945. Under the original certifi 


ate required from manufacturers 


vere required to attest that 


ries specified result 


will not 


ime in an inventory exceeding 30 days’ 
supply based upon his total authorized 
amendment 
’ 
i 


onthly production.” The 
hanges this 


wording to read “in an 


nventory greater than required for his 


scheduled production in the 


ensuing 


hirty days.’ 


Reduce Tire Reliner Prices 


\ 20 per cent discount for tire re 
ners, pat es and hoots made tron 


crap material when they are sold b 


anufacturers to jobbers, mail 
ouses and chain stores with more than 


Amend 


131 (Camelback and 


25 establishments, is provided by 


rent 3 to R.M.P.R 
Mire and Tube 


Repair Materials). issued 
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R. S. WILSON—NATIONAL RUBBER DIRECTOR 


R. S. Wilson, who succeeded John 
1. Collyer as Special Rubber Direc 
tor on July 18, is vice-president and 
sales manager of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. His sales experience 
covers a continuous period of 33 
years during which he has been with 
After graduating from 
Princeton in 1910, he served for two 
vears as a member of the faculty of 
Academy and_ then 
joined Goodyear’s tire service depart 
1912, soon 


manager. In 1917 he was 


(06 ry ear, 


Lawrenceville 
ment in becoming its 
named 
manager of truck tire sales, and four 
years later was named divisional sales 
manager for the territory west of 
(Chicago and east of the Rockies. He 
served a year as advertising manager 
being elected vice-president 
and sales manager in 1928. Mr. Wil- 


son has wide experience in the selling 


before 


and merchandising of automotive and 
mechanical rubber goods, as well as 


shoe products, packaging, etc 





\ugust 13 


listed To! 


on August & and effective 


1 


he dollar-and-cent prices 
these items continue in effect on sales t 
retailers and chain stores having 25 estab 
lishments or less 

When the action, effective March 27, 
1945, establishing only one level of maxi 
mum prices for all wholesale sellers was 
issued, manufacturers assured OPA that 
they would continue their customary dif 
ferential to jobbers, chain stores and 


mail order houses. In the majority of 
cases differentials were not maintained 
and jobbers were forced to buy at sucl 
igh prices that they either could make 
no profit or had to stop handling the 
tems, OPA said 


Other changes made by the new action 


the camelback and tire and tube repai 

aterial regulation are as follows 

An individual pricing adjustment pri 
is added to the 


reliners, 


regulation fo 


manutacturers of patches and 


wots where hardship exists. Such man 


ifacturers are to file applications fo 
adjustment with the national OPA office 
he application should contain profit an 
oss statements tor the vears 1936-39 and 
1] 


} 


me most recent omplete fiscal year, ke 
artmental costs or total unit costs, and 


proportion of applicant's sales of relin 
ers, patches and boots to his total sales 


uring the most recent complete hsca 


riod 


prices Tor gun covered 


Manufacturers’ 
crisscross patches, double cushion patche S 
and fuel cell patches made from scray 

aterials are removed from the specified 
dollar-and-cent prices listed in the regu 
lation Prices for such pate hes will he 
established by application to OPA in 


] { 


o- allow for the extra cost often 


ir pre nlucty l 


\ll manufacturers of tire reliners made 
from new materials are to apply to OPA 
Previously, manufac 
March, 1942, 


were high because of the 


for their prices 


turers used their prices 


which great 
demand for reliners at that time. By hav 
ing manufacturers apply for prices for 
tire reliners made from new materials, 
OPA can set prices that are in line with 
March 27, 1945, 


for reliners made from scrap materials 


the prices established 


\ maximum 
pound for defective camelback and repair 


materials covered by the 


price of one cent per 


regulation 1s 
established by the action. (Such mate 
rials when sold to industrial consumers 
are covered by Schedule 


87.) Previously, only a maximum price 


Revised Price 
for defective reliners, patches and boots 
made from scrap materials was included 
in the regulation 


Miscellaneous Regulations 


Keductions ranging from 5 to 20 cents 
a pound in most manufacturers’ ceiling 


prices for bare cut rubber 
thread are contained in Amendement No 
1S to \l P? Ik 149 ( Mechant al Rubber 
OPA on Julv 3) 


dollar-and-cent ceilings, rang 


neoprene 


(;oods), issued by 
Unitorm 
ing from $1.15 to $3.50 a pound, are 
now established for the entire industry, 
replacing varying ceilings for individual 
manufacturers. These reductions will 
shortly be reflected in corre sponding ré¢ 
ductions in the ceiling prices established 
for manufacturers’ sales of elastic web 
bing, braid and cord 
Exemption from price control on all 


resales of rubber-coated fabric patches 


originally purchased by the Army tor 


use in repairing gas masks has been 


eranted in Order 71 to Supplementary 
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inch wide b lw“ es long, with liner 


adhesion 720,000 of 
read CCT disposed 
Property Board. 

The tollowing e1ling 
established by OPA on used Navy lite 


these patches a 


of by the Surplu 


prices have been 


belts sales 1 \\ esalers, &5 : sales at 
wholesale, $1.10 ale at retail, $1.65 
The se ceiling are ! addition to those 


previously established on new Navy lit 
belts, the 
$3.15, respect el 

M.P.R. 200 (Rubber Heels and Soles 


in the Shoe Repair Trade) was issued 


latter « ¢ $1.31, $I 75, and 


in revised form, including Amendment 
Nos. 1 to 21, on Julv 30. Amendment No 
21, which occasioned the revision, pre 
vided ceilings ki oe heels and 
mocassin sol It ilso corrected the 


spelling ! Omnie tf i¢ names and made 
some minor < ina n price listings 


, 


Dire tion A t Order Vl 328, whi h 


consolidates re lations covering — the 
production of rayon and cotton tire cord 
and which replaces the specific letters of 
direction and other rule under whicl 
producers ot | have operated 


since 1943. wa ssued by WPB on 


August 7 Che new regulation limits 
producers ot ttor ind synthetic fiber 
tire and aircraft fuel cell cord to the 


number of twister spindles operating o1 


tire cord on Mar 31 or thereafter and 
Specines that no deliveries can be mace 
except on rated ordet The new order 
also establishes rocedure by which tire 
cord can be secured for such products as 
fuel hose \ elt hat r€ITS and repalt 
materials tor tire 

Additional fi al 1 es ot interest 
to the rubber industt ncluded the tol 
lowin Silica aeroge been placed 
under the cont Schedule 114 
M-300. the genera ils allocation 
order : all restrict ) the use ot lead 
chemicals for rubber my nding have 
been reme ed | ’ ’ endment ¢ Cor 
servation ( drole \] ft trar urine 
blue, param I tal ul i il 
mela 1th ild p ] 5 
ind irea a { Licie e re I 
except t el é é i 
and \ al ( ive be I 


Rubber Reserve Co. Dissolved 


It Act Tt i \ f nt Re 
tion apy ( 0 (P Lav 
109. 79th . Rese é 
Cn ’ et | ] 
194 i i ral erre 

the Re mst | i e Corpora 
| 1 vi I \ ' nwary All 
( ne ( ucte 1 by 

( Rubber R { eS 4 vill ¢ etort 
be lucte ( \\ establishe 
{) ( Rul ‘ ( trie Recor 

ruct | i ( ition Ricl ard 
Baybutt a i ( resident t the 
former « pan) Dey Director « 
he Othe k he Reserve 

All corre ( ertaini 1 the 
business ri I cted by the Rub 
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ber Reserve Co. should be addressed in 
the future to the “Office of Rubber Re 
serve, Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
Washington 25, D. C.,” and all checks 
submitted in payment for rubber should 
be made payable to the “Reconstruction 
FKinance Corporation.” The take-over 
loes not effect any substantive changes 
in the established rubber distribution pro 
cedure and the same procedure should 
be followed, the same forms used, etc. 
Coincident with the described change 
in corporate designation, the new Office 
1 Rubber Reserve has prepared a new 
“General Sales and Distribution Circu 
lar.” The new circular, copies of which 


are available on request to Washington 
sets forth the procedure for the sale an 
distribution of both natural and synthe 
tic rubbers, and supersedes all previou 
circulars issued by the Rubber Reserv 
Co. The new circular consists principall 


»f a consolidation of the subject matte 


previously contained in the Rubber Re 


circulars, with all obsolet 


serve Co 
subjects having been eliminated 

New Forms of “Purchase Permits” ar 
now being prepared and will be put int 
use as soon as possible. The new forn 
will reflect changes in style, but wil 
not involve any basic changes in pré 
cedure. 


OPA TAKING STEPS TO ELIMINATE THE BLACK MARKET IN TIRES 


Old R-2 tire certincates, 
which local War Price and Rationing 
Boards stopped issuing June 5, 1945, 
will be . 


purchase 


removed from the _ rationing 
system to protect the nation’s limited tire 
supply from the black market, the Office 
of Price Administration announced on 
luly 20. Consumers will have until 
\ugust 15 to buy tires with the R-2 
certificates they now have lhe new 
R-2A and R-2B, are not 


iffected and will remain valid 


certihicates, 


Che agency explained that the circu 
lation of large numbers of counterfeit 
\-2 certificates and printer rejects in 
ome regions as been uncovered b 
OPA enforcement agents and at verif 


ation centers, where all tire certincates 


( screened In order to Save tires te 


chgible puvers, r Ix 2 T ites 
ch n i he duy Cal easil \ ( 
iken out « rculat AS ! _ 
le with ena s ‘ ul 
ealers 
| \ ¢ ( Ons ‘ 
ug August 15 é é " 
i ured R-2 certif Atte i late 
ik 2 ce hcate ill 1 ong « 
, fae orev on \r sible 
iit 1 ili la el i 
btair : new ‘ ( ‘ re 
i yar t ; i ard a 
( i ec pr ed isa ew il 
Or 4 é ‘ 
ed R-2 cert cate s { eld | 
ers OPA said » ( 
i i ee v I 2A 
el cat ‘ \’ , 
‘ ‘ 
trine j 
r te r i k-2] ‘ 
I ites Vl ( are ed I “ é 
up since nsume ive I Q 
\ugust 15 te ( 4 R-2 ( ne f 
il S | 1 il iT ( 
le 11ers, the s' ne { I 
enrenced I the us< tne ( ites 
; pth 
Dealers will have an a al 15 days 
through August 3l—to transfer t 
heir suppliers any R-2 certificates that 
ey accept from tire buyers before 


August 16. Ar 


ers on and after August 31 annot | 
used for replacement f tire stocks 
Dealers should turn in to their suppliet 


the old R-2 certificates that are include 


in their accountable inventory so tha 

the certificates will be rece i by the 

latter not later than August 31 
However, as a_ fturthet sategual 


against the reduction of dealers’ account 


able inventories by the invalidation « 
the old certihicates, the lealers will be 
permitted during September exchang 
those certificates on hand September 


for new valid certificates at their OPA 


district offices | s will re nt ul 
lealer trom suftering a ce it 
tory loss 

The change will t a tine ¢ 
in the future to those that can be pz 
tected against counterteiting il 
prevent this type ! $s 
black irket \ ‘ t l 

1 : ange : 





lire q as \ " 
OPA on | i ‘ é ’ r pa 
sernec! al oO ‘ ¢ ing 
om July ? 500,000 , ‘ 
ll other a is ‘ ‘ ; ' 
The quota al ; 
7.50 ‘ . all is 1 é 
180,80 1 5 ¢ e & 

larget ‘ ( 34 308 
00.000 ] g () ' , 

ent typ . c j i 50) 

aller was fre imu) f fyi 
OOU units, and S176 argvel T ~() 
10.000 to 35,000 

OPA pointed ’ \ 


2,500,000 passenger 


res was provided only by reducing pre 
ent low nventories ‘ 500.0 
res. Even tl ¢ I] 
300,000 tires below the 10t if 
allocation was repeated eel ea 
summer demands. In a tiot assent 
tire backlogs—approved applications 
local boards for tires that Kcet 
quotas and so could not be file ve 
about 420,000 at the end of Jun 

The reduction ot 34,000 in t lars 
truck tire quota is particularly seri 
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specially since August is the month of 
eaviest demand for such tires. Present 
ventories are so small, however, that 
t was not deemed advisable to borrow 
rom them. The quota is in line with the 
number of tires actually available out of 
roduction for civilian delivery. The pro 
uction of both large and small truck 
res was seriously reduced by the recent 
trikes in Akron, but fortunately produc- 
on of passenger tires was not greatly 


iffected 


Amendments to Ration Order 


Two additional amendments to Ration 
Order R-1 (Tires, Tubes, Recapping and 
Camelback) have been issued since our 
iast report, as follows 

Amendment No. 101, issued July 16 
and effective July 21, provides that pas 
senger car owners using their automobiles 
for a bona fide change of residence for 
vhich they were issued special gasoline 
rations are eligible for Grade I passenger 
tire purchase certificates, subject to quota 
and other restrictions. This action will 
enable such persons to apply for new 
tires if they have a tire failure whilk 
making a permanent change of address, 
such as war workers moving from on 
city to another 

Amendment No. 102, issued on July 
24 and effective July 28, states that dis 
tributors of tires who perform the dis 
tributing function of a “factory branch”, 
even though dealer-owned, may be 
granted additional tire certificates. Re 
quirements which must be met in order t 
jualify for an additional allotment are 


listed in the amendment 


Prices on Airplane Tires 


} 


Dollar-and-cent ceilings ave beet 


established by OPA tor sales by th 


e 
Othce of Surplus Property f 10,857 
ed airplane tires declared surplus by 
r Art Air Forces The _ ceilings, 
vhich apply only to this particular lot of 
es ire rporat | in (order No 6Y 
Supplet enta Order 94 rhe range 

$1.09 ea r small size tires 
$25.10 ea e larges airplane res 
a - = e B-20 superfortresses 
Order No. 53 R.M.P.R. 528 (Tires 
lubes, Recapping and Repairing, and 

tall Rey 1 Materials). ettective \u 
? establishes wholesale and _ retail 
i i cl ct | ces 14 Sizes 
sed al ine tires cluding recapping 

i repa ne SC! ce ( irees | Cs 
es eclared surplus | the Art Al 
Tces ire nverte I us¢ oO 

i ( al 1 lif 

Murray on Spare Tires 

\ ! Senator James E. Mt 

( Montar e Senate Small Bus 
Ss I tee as received numer« S 

laints emer that \\ PB 
inning to equip new automobiles wit 


ires, including a spare tire, prior to 
ime that holders of “A” ration books 


ive an opportunity to re-equip then 
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phatically stated that it is the intention 
of the Committee to make certain that 
the new automobiles now coming off the 
assembly lines will not be equipped with 
spare tires until all automobile owners 
secure units to replace their tires “which 
are rapidly being worn out.” 

The Senator also stated that he had in 
structed the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee to maintain a constant watch on 
the situation to make certain that the 
provisions of WPB Order L-2,g, which 
limits to four the number of tires for 
new cars, are followed until such time as 
“A” ration book holders have access to 
available stocks. 








Form Industry Inventions, Inc. 


Industry Inventions, Inc., has been 
jointly organized by the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. and the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
to handle the licensing of rubber and 
other firms under the Leduc and Dufour 
high frequency electronic vulcanization 
patents, the rights to which the compa 
nies jointly secured recently ¥; a 
Smithers, head of the Akron laboratories 
bearing his name, is vice-president and 
general manager of the new company, 
which will have its headquarters in 
Akron Other officers include W. F 
Avery, chairman of the board; W. A 
Fraser, president; H. S. Woodruff, secre 
tarv: E. H. Schulenberg, treasurer; and 
M. J. Moyer, assistant secretary In 
lustry Inventions, Inc., will have no 


manufacturing facilities, but will main 
tain a large sales and technical staff 


Farm Tire Deficit Cut Sharply 


Production at record levels of farm 
tractor and implement tires in the last 
18 months has virtually wiped out a two 
vear deficit in supply created by the war, 
Robert S. Wilson, Special Director of 
Rubber Programs, recently stated, when 
WPB released estimates of civilian needs 
or farm tires. The rubber industry pro 
luced 1,103,361 of these tires in the first 


six months of this vear, Mr. Wilsor 
said. This is at a rate higher than the 
peacetime peak of 1941, when 2,072,500 
units were shipped by the industry in the 
full vear. Present schedules call for the 
production of 2,241,100 for the vear 1945 
and 2,699,400 in 1946, Mr. Wilson re 
vealed 


U. S. Rubber Aided Bomb 


The U. S. Rubber C has reporte 

hat it supplied large quantities of ma 
terials used in the production of the 
atomic bomb. The company stated that 
the War Department would not permit 
lisclosure of which materials were sup 
plied or where they were produced, but 
revealed that most of the work on the 
secret project was done between July and 


October of 1944. 


FORMER PRISONERS OF JAPS 
RESTORE GOODYEAR PLANTATION 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, has announced that the restora- 
tion and management of its plantation 
on Mindanao Island in the Philippines 
will be undertaken by two erstwhile Jap- 
anese prisoners recently released by the 
American Army. The former prisoners, 
Joseph C. Huber, who was manager, and 
N. H. Lundberg, who served as assistant 
manager, will be back at their pre-war 
posts within the next two months. 

When the Japanese overran Mindanao 
Island, Mr. Huber was captured and 
imprisoned for three years with his wife 
and three children. Mr. Lundberg was a 
prisoner of the Japanese for the same 
period. They were freed last February 
when American forces recaptured Man- 
ila. Since then, they have been recuper- 
ating in this country from malnutrition 
and a tropical disease. 

Originally capable of producing about 
2,000 long tons of natural rubber per 
vear, Goodyear’s Pathfinder plantation 
is in better condition than was expected 
after three years of Japanese occupa 
tion, according to J. J. Blandin, manager 
of the Goodyear rubber plantations and 
of natural rubber purchasing, who also 
disclosed the contents of a report trom 
a recent visitor to the site 

The report was made by Walter E 
Klippert of the Goodyear Rubber Plant- 
ation Corporation, assigned by the Rub- 
ber Development Corporation last April 
to make the survey. He was accompanied 
by L. O. Figland, who remained on the 
Pathfinder estate to supervise the re 
habilitation program. A member of the 
plantation staff, Mr. Figland barely es- 
caped capture by the Japanese in 1942 

Mr. Klippert disclosed in his report 
that some of the rubber tree groves on 
the Pathfinder Estate were damaged by 
shell-fire, that seedlings planted shortly 
I re Pearl Harbor had perished, and 


that manufacturing and processing facili 


eTO 


ties had been destroved However, it Was 
said, new processing equipment is et 
route to the plantation while construc 
tion of new buildings has been started 
Using makeshift 
employees of the plant before the Jap 


facilities, Filipino 


' 
processed 
I 


anese occupation — seceretl 
enough latex for about 43 tons of na 
tural rubber which is now en route t 
this country 

(,oodyear executives emphasized that 
restoration of the Pathfinder Estate will 
provide a mere “drop in the bucket,” 


compared to actual natural rubber needs 


Ninety per cent of this country’s prewar 


natural rubber acreage is still in enemy 


hands. 


The Grasselli Chemicals Department of 
DuPont has announced a price reduction 
of 10c per 100 pounds on iron-free alum 
in bags, carload lots. The new price of 
$1.75 is accompanied by a corresponding 






decrease in prices of small sales units. 
[ron-free alum is important, in the form 
of aluminum stearate, to the rubber and 
petroleum industries. 


vu 
a 
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MINES BUREAU SURVEYS 
CARBON BLACK PRODUCTION 


The total productive capacity of th 
arbor black I m the United 
States at the er the current year will 
wrobably reach 1,450,000,000 pounds pet 
ear. of whi me 200,000,000 pounds 
vill represent government-owned channel 
lack plant fa é " rding to a re 
port on the rent and postwat outlook 
or carbon black recent! ssued by the 
{ S. Bureat tf Mine Washingtor 
1), ( he report was prepared by F. S 
Lot Petroleur ke Division, 
kconomi and Statistics Branch Ab 
tract ( the re] I] A 

Che annual world absorption of natural 
ubber in the pe | 1936-40 averaged 
almost 1.1 million ler tons, of whicl 
the United State took OOO, in 1940 
Sales of carbon black in this period by 
United State manutacturer ti rubber 
ompanies and { export, averaged ay 
wroximately 415 1 ds per ton of rubber 
ibsorbed As recent practice has been 

add mort arl black per ton of 
iatural rubber | nded, an average ol 
160 pounds per t (the 1939-40 experi 
ence) 1 considered re representative 
1 present and prospective conditions 

\ number oOo! estimates ol postwal 


vorld rubber consumption have been pub 


ished which indicate that about 1.5 mil 


ion long tons pet ear will be used, 
xclusive ot reclaimed rubbe1 This 
juantity approximates a projection ot the 
ong term trend in rubber consumption, 
ind therefore assume a continuation ol! 
‘rowth at a rate comparable to the 


iverage in the 1925-1940 period 


‘ ‘ 


In order to estimate the amount of cal 
hon blac k to be used witl rubbe r, some 
Wwasure ol the proportion ol synthetic 

natural types that may be compounded 
s necessary Although it is recognized 
that a high tactor f error is inherent 
n any torecast of the synthetic rubber 


1 


ndustry, the following assumptions ap 


pear reasonabl m the basis of frag 
mentary information at present available 


In aking ft 


placed upon the probable economic an 


strategic positior nthets 

No attempt is made to appraise vari 
wits that may be introduced by future 
ational or international policies. In the 
rst year following liberation of the rub 
er-producing area iption yt 
ibout SUU.U00 tons « ntheti rubber is 
rrobable, the total declining in the follow 
ing 4 vears to a rate f about 400,000 
ms te average OOO0.000 tons tor the 
CTs 

With the use of 950 pounds of carbon 
lack per long tor f synthetic rubber 
ind 460 pounds per ton of natural, the 


rubber (including 


lemand for black 
100 million pounds yearly estimated for 
ise in reclaimed) would be 1.182 million 
wounds in the first postwar vear and 
average 1,084 millior 
vear period lo the extent 


carl n black 


United States sources 


pounds in the 5 
that foreign 


production of increases, 


1¢ demand from 


will be lessened 


oc 





i a 


Coming Events 


Sept. 13. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
(roup, Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, 


Mic h 


Sept. 21. N. Y. Rubber Group, Build 
ing Trades Club, New York City 


Sept. 28. Philadelphia Rubber Group, 


First Annual Outing, Oak Terrace 
Golf Club, Ambler, Penna 


Cn - 





On the other hand, a larger consump 
tion of rubber than is projected above 
would require more carbon black It 
must be emphasized that the potential in 
fluence of technical advances and Govern 
mental policy’ upon future events in this 
industry is very great and inscrutable 

It is estimated that consumption of 
carbon black for purposes other than 
average 56 


rubber compounding will 


million pounds per year trending upward 


from about 52 


million in the first postwar 
year 

An average annual 
carbon black for all purposes of 1,140 


million pounds is thus indicated for the 


consumption oi 


5 years succeeding the war, about 1,234 
million pounds being needed in the first 
vear and smaller amounts thereafter as 
more natural rubber enters the trade 

it is anticipated that the total produc 
tive capacity of the carbon-black industry 
in the United States at the end of 1945 
may reach 1,450 million pounds per 
vear, of which about 200 million pounds 
will represent Government-owned chan 
nel-plant facilities An additional inde 
terminate portion of total capacity will 
fall into the emergency high-cost cate 
gory, supplying the swollen demands of 
war but destined to cease production upor 
the return of normal competitive con 


ditions. The ultimate disposition of the 
Government plants will of course affect 
the trade position of commercial plants 
Of greater moment, however, to the de 
lineation of the postwar economic cli 


te within the industry will be the 


direct 


ma 
extent of competition between 
blacks of the channel and furnace types 

Information currently available indi 
cates that the return to large use « 
natural rubber will increase the demand 
for channel black, although its fields of 
application may be narrowed (as con 
pared with the prewar period) by the 
availability of suitable furnace blacks at 
competitive costs Higher future costs 
for gas at channel plants, which appear 
to be in prospect, would operate to the 
competitive disadvantage of those plants 
because of the low product vields 

The principal furnace grades may 
therefore have the advantage of lower 
unit production costs which would en 
courage their substitution for channel 
blacks, on a price basis, for many pur 
poses for which the two types of black 
are more or less interchangeable on a 


quality basis, the report concludes 


U. S$. RUBBER FACTORY 
IS TAKEN OVER BY ARMY 


The main Detroit plant and a_ sub 
sidiary plant of the U. S. Rubber Co 
were taken over by the Army on July 
30 in an effort to end a 17-day work 
stoppage that had already cost the Army 
some 70,000 tires, including those needed 
1e B-29 bombers. The 
seizure was carried out by a team of 
officers of the Detroit regional Air Tech- 
nical Service Command, headed by Lt 
Col. Hervey Humlong 
executive personnel was requested to re 


for operation of tl 


The. company’s 


main at their posts 

Take-over of the plant by the Arniy 
followed two attempts | 
War Labor Board at Detroit to straight 


en out a jurisdictional labor dispute. It 


ry the Re gional 


was a direct outgrowth of a_ wildcat 
strike several months ago for whicl 
several hundred members’ were fined 
$12.50 each by the United Rubber Work 
ers of America. Twelve of these strikers 
refused to pay the assessed fine and were 
subsequently expelled from the rubber 
union. These 12 started to picket the 
plant on July 13 and thousands of work 
ers refused to cross their lines. This 
led to the work stoppage and eventual 
take-over by the Army. | S. Rubber 
is held blameless in the dispute by all 
( oncerned. 

At this writing (August 8), the Navy 
is continuing to operate the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. plants at Akro 
which it took over on July 5 after 
16,000 workers had staged a 20-day 
walkout and defied back-to-work orders 
of the War Labor Board seven times 
Production at these plants is reported 
to be back to normal. On August 7 it 
was announced that, at the Navy’s re 
quest, the War Labor Board had ap 
pointed S. S. Kates, Cleveland attorney, 
as an impartial umpire to hear and de 
termine certain grievances between the 
(,oodyear management and the workers 
iarge that workers were 


1 


including the cl 
heing downgraded by transfers ‘to lower 
paying jobs 

The Firestone strike, which started or 
July 1 and gave indications of following 
in the footsteps of the Goodvear strike, 
was settled on July 14, when the strikers 
oted 3-to-1 to heed a WLB directive 
rkers had been 


warned that unless they returned to work 


to return to work. The w 
the Board would take immediate steps 
to revoke vacation, shift premium, and 
maintenance of membership. benefits 
previously granted to them 

By order of President Truman, Petro 
leum Administrator Harold Ickes took 
possession of the butadiene plant oper 
ated at Houston, Texas, by Sinclair Rub 
ber, Inc., on July 19. Operations at the 
plant were threatened as a result of labor 


disturbances 


1 


Che War Department has_ recent 
awarded a $1,500,000 contract for 100,000 
rubber mattresses to the K & W Rubber 
Co., Delaware, Ohio. 
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FRENCH RUBBER PRODUCTION 
NOW PROCEEDING SMOOTHLY 


There has been a tremendous spurt in 
ubber production, particularly tires, over 
e past five months in France, according 
an item in a recent issue of the /ndia- 
ubber Journa Production indices are 
w being published with 1938 as_ the 
isc (100), as that was a typical pre-war 
ar. In March the figure stood at 31 
uinst 10 in January of this year, and 
1 in 1943 
The reason for the improvement is, of 
urse, to be found in American aid, 
hich has now ceased. From January 
ntil May 31, France produced 325,000 
ires, Of which the American Army took 
7 000. Five factories were responsible 
r this production—Renault, Dunlop, 
Michelin, Englebert and Bergoyan. From 
ily 1, however, France has had to stand 
her own although there were stocks 
1 about two months handed over by 
e Americans on which the French wer 


€ to continue 


Production Still Controlled 


Naturally production is strictly cor 
led Tires Cal be obtained bv permit 
nly, and these are difficult enough to get 


ecause the army has first call. On the 
ther hand, hygienic goods are not " 


lificult to buy, although there its a short 


age. Hospitals have priority claim but 
he goods are to be found. Likewise rub 
er tubing and certain other essential 


rubber articles are also being manufa 

tured in small quantities. There is a ban 
n the manufacttire of certain goods, in 
luding rubber pedals for cycles, rubbe1 
nats, and one or two other articles 


The Government has decided to expand 


he existing plant, according t the 


; ‘ 


irticle, so it mav be taken for granted 
hat the necessary raw materials will be 


coming now that supplies have stop 


ortl 
ed from America. One thing is certain, 
hey will not come from the African 
lonies this vear because America has 


armarked all Afrnuan rubber until the 


end of 1945 


In a statement, the Ministry of Na 
ional Ec¢ 
March of this vear France received 3,600 


momy states that by the end 





ms of rubber, 16 per cent which was 


atural. During the same period some 
200 motor and cycle tires were manu 
actured. During March, 100 tons of raw 


aterial was reserved for recapping tires 


igainst 40 tons during February. Further 
me 500 tons of used tires were imported 
rom Britain during March. The Ministry 
tatement says that part of the consign 
ent comprised unusual dimensions for 
rance but that, nevertheless, the tires 
ire very useful under present conditions 
The general outlook in rubber is not 
right because of the serious coal short 
ige. It takes about 11 pounds of coal to 
vork just over two pounds of rubber, 
and coal production at its present rate 
loes not allow the industry a sufficiently 
irge quota. Production, therefore, dur 
ng the coming months may fall some- 
what 
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The end of the war in Europe has 
neant a serious slackening off if not an 
end to military demands. It must be re- 
membered, however, that raw materials 
were supplied primarily for military needs 
and it is not as yet certain from where 
material for civilian needs is to come 
One thing is certain, the industrial rubber 
goods manufacturers cannot look forward 
to any great improvement in supplies. 

Experiments in the production of kok- 
saghyz rubber-bearing plants have been 
tried out at Nogent-sur-Marne, and al- 
though results can be called satisfactory, 
t is unlikely that cultivation of this plant 
will develop beyond the experimental 
stage. There are two reasons for this 
(1) The plant attracts dandelions and 
weeding and therefore entails a great deal 
1f work, and (2) to produce any serious 
quantity, wide areas would have to be 
cultivated, and such areas are not avail 
ible. On the other hand, rubber yield 
varied from 3.3 to 10.4 per cent and the 
finished rubber had a breaking point of 
250 kilograms to the square centimete 
ind elongation of 500 per cent. This is 


onsidered quite satisfactory 


Seeks Agency in Belgium 


Henri Engelen, who maintains an jn 
porting agency at 174 Rue Vanderkindere, 
Brussels, Belgium, is interested in con 
tacting American manufacturers of pig 
ments and intermediates with a view t 


representing them in Belgium and Hol 


} 
i 


and. References will be furnished upon 


request 


Hewitt Expands Capacity 


New equipment increasing by 50% the 
production capacity of its plant has been 
installed by the Hewitt Rubber Corp., 
3uffalo, N. Y. The equipment consists 
of a No. 11 Banbury mixer, with motor 
and controls, 120-foot stock-cooling con 
veyors with helical stock cutters, and new 
conveyor equipment to move rubber com 
pounds into the mixer. An unusual fea 
ture of the new conveying system is a 
special printing machine, mounted over 
the conveyor, which stamps the rubbe: 
stock every two feet with a special yel 
low ink that does not discolor the final 
mixture. The cooling conveyors will us« 
a combination of cold liquid spray and 
air circulation, and the stock will travel 
240 feet while cooling. Working condi 
tions are also being improved by instal 
lation of a large exhaust system to re 
move smoke and dust from the mixing 
area 


New Vanderbilt Appointments 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New York 


City, has announced three recent addi 
tions to its laboratory staff at East Nor 
walk, Conn. Included are: George G. 
Winspear, formerly an engineer of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, which he 
has served for 15 years; Dr. Roger 
Spencer Sweet, for the past two years 
with the Heyden Chemical Corp.; and 
Robert K. White, for the past five years 
with the Youngs Rubber Corp. of Tren 


ton, N. J. 











GOODYEAR TIRE PLANT IN TOPEKA, 





The Topeka, Kansas, plant of the 
(,oodyear Tire & Rubber, which is ex 
pected to be completed this Fall, is 
already in operation on the production 
of heavy-duty military tires. An artist’s 
conception of what the finished plant will 
look like is depicted in the accompanying 
illustration. The plant is expected to con- 


vert to the manufacture of truck and 
tractor tires, and possibly automobile 


tires, when war needs end. Representing 
an outlay of approximately $12,000,000, 
the Topeka plant is regarded as one of 
the finest and most modern tire plants 
in the world. It was designed by J. 
Gordon Turnbull, of Cleveland, Ohio 

















CHAIRMAN OF BRITISH R.G.A. 
SPEAKS ON POST-WAR RUBBER 


I Barlow hairman of the Rub 
ber Grower \ ciation, Inc., London, 
Enyglar Cab t 1 luncheon given 
b e A ition in London, on July 
ll, uw nor |. Oliver Stanley, Sec- 
retal Stat e Col es, and | 
G. Winant ~ Ambassador to Great 
Britan ’ ed the prospects of the 
natural rubber industr n the post-war 
worl 

Atter traci trie tor f rubbet as 
a large ile industry, and paying tribute 
to the enterprise f the R.G.A. in torn 
n the Rubber Resear Institute in 
Malaya and as leader and spokesman 
the British rubber industry, Mr. Barlow 
poke briefly on the Malayan Rubber Es 
tate Owners Guarantee (o., which is in 
proces rormatior Describing the or 
ganization a cooperative rationing got 
by hard work out oodwill,” he dis 
closed that the mpar has been cle 
signed by the R.G.A. in cooperation with 
the British Gcovernment to assist in the 
rehabilitation of rubber estates in Ma 
laya 

Turning to a consideration of the rub 
ber industry tuture, he stated that at 
present the R.G.A. is pressing on with 
chemical research into the intrinsic na 


ture ot natural rubber, its chemists being 
financed by a cess on the rubber « x ported 


from Malaya and Ceylon [wo lines of 


investigation are being pursued, one con 
cerned with agricultural vield, the other 
with the discover) f new uses for the 


material Che enforced mixing of svn 


thetic and natural rubber during the war, 


he added has in reased the knowledge 


and field of the industry 


Merit of Synthetic Rubber 


Taking up the subject of future com 
petition of synthetic rubber, Mr. Barlow 
stated his belief that for the next four 
years the world will need all the rubber 
that can be produced, in view of the de 
pletion of stocks and the damming up of 
demand After that there may be need 
for the assistance of the Rubber Study 
Group (the body of American, Dutch and 
British government officials) in weighing 
the merits and needs of a synthetic rub 
ber industry which now en ploys 30,000 
people 

The syntheti 


rubber industry is a 


vital measure t America, 


Mr. Barlow 


hand, the prosperity and well-being of 


security to 


conceded. On the other 


millions of agricultural laborers in the 
Far East must be considered, as rubber is 


their only cash crop, hence their only 
means of absorbing the products of in 
dustry The aid of science and com 
merce and enterprise must be enlisted to 


increase the scope rubber in old places 


and new, to reduce the cost and increase 
the output lhe evergrowing list of pur 
poses tor which rubber is required in 
cludes upholstery, springing, flooring and 
anti-vibration devices. Rubber paving 


may bec« me a common teature of cities, 


and new roads of Africa, South America, 





Cost of Research 


According to a report from the 
Subcommittee on War Mobilization 


made to the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs covering the gov 
ernment’s wartime research and de 
velopment work in the 1940-44 
period, the Rubber Reserve Co. 


(now the Office of Rubber Reserve 
»f the Reconstruction Finance Cor 
poration) spent approximately $5, 
000,000 on synthetic rubber research 

the period covered. In the same 
Development 


period, — the Rubber 


irporation, which let its first con 
acts in 1942, spent $220,000 for 


h, including $70,000 trans 


ferred to other government agen- 





Russia, India and China foretell an un 
limited demand for tires As costs re 
cede, there will be opportunities un 
thought of, Mr. Barlow predicted 
Apropos of fluctuating markets, Mr 
Barlow asserted that any future regula 
tion of the rubber industry must be a 
scheme to even-out short term fluctua 
tions which embarrass all concerned, and 


to maintain the normal trend of in 
creased production. As to the general 
tendency, he said, there can be no doubt 
1f continued growth, in view of the enor- 
mous expansion of the rubber industry 
in recent vears 


Philadelphia to Hold Outing 


The Philadelphia Rubber Group will 
hold its first annual outing at the Oak 
Terrace Golf Club, Ambler, Penna., on 
Friday, September 28. An_ interesting 
program, including a golf tournament 
(with prizes for winners and losers) and 
swimming in an outdoor pool, is being 
planned. Dinner and entertainment will 
be provided at the clubhouse in the eve 
ning. The clubhouse, which is situated 
on Route 63, northeast of Philadelphia, is 
easily reached by automobile, bus or train. 
Transportation will be furnished from 
and to the railroad station at Ambler 
William B. Dunlap, Jr. (Lee Rubber) is 
chairman of the outing committee 


Additional “E’’ Awards 


Included among companies receiving the 
Army-Navy “E” 


for production efficiency were the fol 


award in recent weeks 


lowing 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Anderson, 
Ind 


Heyden Chemical Corp., Princeton, 
N. ] 

UL. S. Rubber C 
Providence, R. |] 

\ renewal star has also been awarded 


Providence Plant, 


to the Polson Rubber 7. 


Ohio, and a fourth renewal star to the 


(Continental Rubber Works, Erie, 


C,arrettsville, 


Penna 


NATIONAL RESEARCH UNIT 
URGED IN SPECIAL REPORT 


Establishment of a National Research 
Foundation by Congress for the purpose 
of promoting a national policy for scien- 
tific research and scientific education has 
been proposed by Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
director of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, Washington, 
cA G 

In a report, which was prepared at the 
request of the late President Roosevelt 
and was submitted to the White House 
on July 18, Dr. Bush made three general 
recommendations : 

(1) That the Foundation be formed t 
develop scientific researc! financially 
support basic research in non-profit or 
ganizations, encourage scientific talent in 
American youth by offering scholarships 
and fellowships, and promote long-range 


research on military matters 

(2) That the Foundatior 
nine members, to be selected by the Presi 
responsible to him, who 


consist 


dent and be 
should serve four years and without com 
pensation. 

(3) That the Foundation have the fol 
lowing divisions: Medical Research, Nat 
ural Sciences, National Defense, Scien 
tific Personnel and Education, and Publi 
cations and Scientific Collaboration 

In submitting the report, Dr. Bush es 
timated that an adequate program such 
as he proposed would cost approximately 
$33,000,000 at the outset and that the 


cost might rise gradually thereafter 


Cotton Wins Leverhulme Award 


F. H. Cotton, lecturer in rubber tech 
nology at the Northern Polytechnic, Lon- 
don, N. 7, England, and a frequent con- 
tributor to the international rubber lit- 
received one of the 
Leverhulme Research Grants for 1945 
The purpose of this award is to enable 
Mr. Cotton to make an intensive study 
of recent developments in rubber tech 


erature, recently 


nology and the production and utilization 
of synthetic rubbers and allied plastics 
In carrying out this purpose, he intends 
to spend about two months visiting fac 
tories in the United Kingdom studying 
wartime developments in processing and 
manufacture, then to visit the United 
States, Canada and Russia, where he 
hopes to investigate the applications of 
materials and processes which have con- 
tributed so greatly to the winning of the 


war. 


Organize Synthetic Yarns, Inc. 


Synthetic Yarns, Inc., Woonsocket, R 
I., has been formed to acquire the Woon 
socket Manville 
lenckes Corp. and the throwing plant at 
Lowell, Mass., 
erated by the Yarn Division of Textron, 
Inc. Synthetic Yarns, Inc., has taken 
over the commitments for the purchase 


rayon plant of the 
h 


which was previously op 


of supplies and materials previously en- 
tered into by both plants 
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NEW COTTON FIRE HOSE 
HAS NO RUBBER LINING 


An entirely new technique for making 
vale olding cotton fire hose without 
é st a rubber lining, has been in 
ented | e United States Department 
\criculture, in the course of research 
on an emergency basis when it was 
eared that Civilian Defense forces might 
eed to fight fires started by Axis bomb 
¢ The new type of hose was designed 
replace linen hose, and represents an 
rel ev sf or cottot 
Liner ose is in common use in the 
rite states tor hre protection It does 
have a rubber lining to prevent leak 
ge. | epends on the swelling of its 
nstituent fibers and yarns to close the 
inute spaces within its tightly woven 
structure ‘and prevent excessive loss of 
vater—with an effect similar to that pro 
uced by soaking a dry or leaky wooden 


arrel. Moderate leakage is an advantage, 


utside of the hose becomes 


CCALISE { 

vet an annot burn readily. The ab 
sence of rubber lining is another advan 
age, as rubber deteriorates with age, and 
fire hose is sometimes kept for years 
witl ut st 


At the time when there was a threat 
ned scarcity of linen 1m this country, as 
vell as an actual acute shortage of rubber, 
t became desirable to find a way to re 
place Those Twi materials, heretofore 

nsidered essential in making fire hose 
Consequent research on the treatment 

cotton for the purpose was undertaken 

it the Southern Regional Research Lab 
yrator f the Bureau of Agricultural 
I 


1 Industrial Chemistry 


ane 

Two specialists in cotton and cotton 
products, Charles F. Goldthwait and Her 
bert O. Smith, succeeded in solving the 


proble1 This was done by adding to the 


arn betore weaving a swellable finishing 


nateria not soluble in water, whicl 
would supplement the swelling of the cot 
ton, thus helping to close the munute 
spaces within the fabric of the hose wall 
Any fort cellulose or its derivatives, 
which can be made into a suitable solu 
tion, at meets other requirements, can 
be used. In the experiments at the South 


ern Regional Research Laboratory, a 


“commercial hydroxy ethyl ether of cellu- 

se” was nd to be the most successful 
solutior 

The shortage of linen for fire hose did 
not develop to the emergency proportions 
expected. However, the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration anticipates that the 
new invention (U. S. Patent No. 2,352,- 


707) for improving the swelling capacity 
t cotton yarn will not only be useful 
tor fire hose, but also will prove ap- 


plicable such fabrics as tent cloth, tar 


paulins, and outer rain-resistant clothing. 


Research investigations are continuing in 


} 


Bileo Products Corp. has moved its 
factory and office from 1706 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, to larger quarters 
at 2 Manor House Square, Yonkers, N 


} # 
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Dr. le Beau Joins Midwest 





Dr. Desiree S. le Beau 


Dr. Desiree S. le Beau, who since 1940 
has been a research associate in the De- 
partment of Chemical Engineering of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has joined the Midwest Rubber Reclaim 
ing Co. as director of research at its lab- 
oratory in East St. Louis, Ill. Dr. le 
Beau was born in Teschen, Poland, and 
studied chemistry at the Universities of 
Vienna and Graz, in Austria, receiving 
her Ph.D. in 1931. Subsequently, she 
taught science, chemistry and mathematics 
in junior college, and later joined the 
staff of the Austro-American Rubber 
Works Co. in Vienna as research and 
development chemist. In 1935 she _ be- 
came consultant to the Societe de Prog- 
res Techniques in Paris. The following 
year she joined the research staff of the 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. !n 1940 she became a re 
search associate at M.I.T., where she 
served as principal associate to Dr. Ernst 
Hauser and participated in the research 
program conducted by Midwest in col- 
laboration with M.I.T. Dr. le Beau is a 
member of the A.C.S., A.A.A.S., Sigma 
Xi, and New York Academy of Science 
She has specialized in colloid chemistry 
and has published a number of papers in 
the fields of rubber and clay 


Sells Brake Lining Business 


The Swan Rubber Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, 
has announced that its brake lining busi- 
ness and equipment and materials now 
used in the manufacture of brake lining 
at its branch plant at Carey, Ohio, have 
been sold to the World Bestos Corp., 
Paterson, N. J., subsidiary of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. Swan 
expects to immediately install other 
equipment in the Carey plant for ex- 
panded manufacture of molded rubber 
products and to erect a raw materials 
warehouse beside the present building. A 
considerable part of the old equipment 
will be moved by the purchaser to the 
Firestone factory at New Castle, Ind. 


R.M.A. DISCLOSES FIGURES 
ON WAR RUBBER CONSUMPTION 





Statistics on the enormous quantities of 
rubber products which have been chan- 
neled to the armed forces are disclosed 
in a pictorial booklet entitled “We Had 
to Have Rubber,” recently published by 
i¢ Rubber Manufacturers Association, 


According to the booklet, airplane tire 
production climbed from 39,000 units in 
1939 to 1,417,000 in 1944; military truck 
and bus tire output rose from 7,680,000 
units in 1939 to 14,713,000 last year; and 
camelback, which stepped in to keep 
civilian automobiles rolling by means of 
recapping, rose from 54,400,000 pounds 
in 1939 to 359,711,000 pounds in the past 
year. 

Thousands of tons of rubber have gone 
into armor, artillery, air and ground 
transport. Endless batteries of 75 mm 
guns take 414 pounds for every carriage. 
Medium tanks account for another 840 
pounds each in track treads, crash pad- 
ding and other uses. Every fighter plane 
required 146 pounds of rubber to get it 
into the air. 

Examples of the enormous quantities 
of rubber products required by the armed 
forces are given in the booklet: Tires by 
the tens of millions to mount vast land, 
air and amphibious assaults upon enemy 
strongholds all over the globe; 10,000,- 
000 hard rubber battery cases to power 
our mechanized attack; more than 150,- 
000 pounds of rubber compound to keep 
each battleship afloat and in fighting 
trim; 45,000,000 pairs of rubber boots 
and shoes to keep our armies on the 
march, entirely apart from 77,000,000 
pairs of rubber soles and 104,000,000 pairs 
of rubber heels turned out for troops 
alone in 1944; and more than 30,000 other 
different rubber products. 

The really astronomical figures are 
reached in the field of rubber-coated ma- 
terials and rubber sundries. More than 
360,000,000 yards of fabrics have been 
coated since January, 1944, and converted 
to military raincoats, ponchos, jungle 
hammocks, flotation gear and other items 
worth $150,000,000. In the field of rub- 
ber sundries, production has reached mil- 
lions of units on surgical supplies, stop- 
ples, gloves, plasma tubing, watertight in- 
strument bags, oxygen masks and thou- 
sands of other items essential to the war 
effort. 

A review of the R.M.A. booklet ap- 


pears elsewhere in this issue. 


Wilson to Visit United States 


J. Wilson, director of research of the 
British Rubber Producers’ Research As- 
sociation, which maintains offices in Lon- 
don and laboratories in Hertfordshire, 
England, will visit the United States néxt 
month to acquaint himself with American 
rubber developments and discuss some of 
the recent British developments. Mr. Wil- 
son will be accompanied by E. H. Farm- 
er, noted British rubber technologist 
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HELIUM USED SUCCESSFULLY 
TO INFLATE AIRPLANE TIRES 


The use of helium instead of air to in 
flate large airplane tires has been suc- 
essfully accomplished, according to the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
At Akron Airport, plane tires have been 
filled with helium by using Goodyear’s 
solution 100 pump to extract the air and 
to introduce the helium. The evacuation 
f all air on initial inflation had been one 
f the obstacles to the use of helium, but 


tests have now proved that the air in a 


large aircraft tire can be evacuated in a 
matter of a few minutes by this method 

The chief obstacle to the use of helium, 
ts rapid diffusion through natural rub 
ber, has been overcome by using Butyl 
rubber tubes. Dual Seal tubes, which 
are built on the principle of Goodyear’s 
LifeGuards, and which embody extra 
safety, are also satisfactory for the use 
f helium 

Tests have proved how greatly Butyl 
rubber reduces diffusion. Helium through 
natural rubber diffuses two and one-half 
times faster than air. By using Butyl 


the rate of diffusion is only one-fourth 


as fast as helium through natural rubber 


Net result of this is that the diffusion 
f helium throug! 
67% as fast as air through natural rub 
ber. The Dual Seal tube adds weight 
ibove that of an ordinary tube, but this 
is largely offset by the weight saved by 


using helium instead of air 


the Butyl tube is only 


The use of helium in airplane tires will 
substantially reduce plane weight, there 
by increasing range and useful loads and 
hence adding to revenues. Ninety-two 
pounds of air are required to inflate a 
110-inch tire, whereas only 13 pounds of 
helium are needed. Thus, there is a total 
saving of 158 pounds for the two main 
wheels of each plane, plus the weight 
saved by using helium in the plane’s nose 
wheel. Goodyear estimates that each 
pound of weight saved in commercial 
transport operation is worth $100 per 
pound annually in added passenger and 
treight revenues 


Properties of |,3-Butadiene 


Experimental work on the therm: 
lynamic properties of 1.3-butadiene has 
een in progress at the U. S. National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, Vv. C.. 
tor several years, and brief preliminary 
eports otf the results have been issued 
trom time to tinte. A complete descrip 

n of these results was presented in the 
July, 1945, issue of the Journal of Re 
earch, published by the Bureau. The pro 
perties investigated include the specific 
eat of solid and liquid from 15° K. to 

m temperature, the heat of fusion, the 
riple point, the heat of vaporization at 
‘everal temperatures, the vapor pressure 
rom 80 to +150° ¢ the density of 
e saturated liquid and of the super 
eated vapor, and the critical constants 
iy the use of these data, a consistent set 
f tables of thermodynamic properties 
vas compiled 
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Remember this Emblem 





It stands for Honorable Service to the 
country. It is worn by men and women 
who have been honorably discharged 
from the Armed Forces. It means that 
the wearer has done more than his or 
her share in maintaining American 
ideals. It is truly a mark of merit. Re- 
member it! 








Drop Price on Neoprene Latex 


A further reduction on the price of 
neoprene latex has been announced by 
the Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. The following range of 
prices, dependent on quantity, is now in 
effect: Type 571—25c to 29c per pound; 
Type 571 Concentrated—28c to 32c; Type 
572—28c to 32c; Type 60—28c to 32c 
All prices are f.o.b. Carney’s Point, N. J 
According to DuPont, production capa- 
city of neoprene latex is well in excess 
of current sales and a substantial inver 
tory of all types of such latex is being 
maintained. The company feels certair 
that neoprene latex will be available for 
all requirements and no shortage will 
ccur unless the progress of the wat 
should change suddenly, causing very 
uch larger quantities to ve required for 
war products than has existed in the past 
It seems unlikely, however, that any new 
war demands will jeopardize the current 

supply position 


Firestone Marks Anniversary 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., president 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
on August 3 marked the 45th anniver 
sary of the founding of the company 
with a statement in which he paid tribute 
to the 14,000 members of the organiza 
tion now on fighting fronts and the com 
pany’s 95,000 employees and outlined ac 
tivities of the firm in the post-war pe 
riod. As soon as the government gives the 
word, the company is prepared to recon 
vert its factories from wartime to peace 
time production, Mr. Firestone said, and 
lessons learned through all-out war pro- 
duction will be used to produce hundreds 
f new and better products 


SILICONE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
ANNOUNCED BY DOW CORNING 


The commercial availability of Silastic, 
a silicone rubber, produced in various 
stocks for molding, extruding, coating 
and laminating, has .been announced by 
the Dow Corning Corporation, Midland, 
Mich. Largely because of the inorganic 
origins, these rubbery organo-silicon oxide 
polymers remain elastic after heating at 
temperatures up to 500° F. and retain 
flexibility at temperatures as low as 

70° F. 

Silastic stocks are available for mold 
ing flat sheets, gaskets and other shapes 
Silastic coated lead wire and other con 
tinuous extruded shapes are made fron 
Silastic stocks designed for extruding 
Also available are Silastic stocks com 
pounded for coating glass or asbestos 
cloth to produce flexible, water-proof, 
heat-stable, oil-resistant gaskets, dia- 
phragms, tape and electrical insulation 
which is non-tracking, arc and oxidation 
resistant, 

Laminates may be made by curing unde 
pressure multiple layers of Silastic 
coated inorganic fabrics. Silastic is also 
used to insulate wire wound resistors with 
waterproof, heat-resistant, elastic coatings 
able to withstand the severe and repeated 
thermal shocks specified for Grade | 
Class I resistors. 

Silastic coatings adhere to glass, v1 
treous enamel, iron, steel and aluminum 
They constitute protective coatings which 
are resistant to oil and salt brines at 
elevated temperatures 

Silastic stocks now available are said 
to have exceptional temperature stability, 
tensile strength of from 200 to 330 
pounds per square inch, elongation rang 
ing from 70 to 115%, high resistance to 
water, brine and oil, and electrical pro 
perties of the following magnitude 
dielectric constant at 1,000,000 cycles ot 
5.0 to 7.5; power factor at 1,000,000 
cycles of 0.13% to 0 18% ° and dielectric 


strength of 500 volts per mil 


Paraplex G-25 Used in Cables 


One of the most closely guarded secrets 
f the war was recently lifted in part by 
the Navy with the announcement of the 
Resinous “Products & Chemical Co, 
Philadelphia, Penna., that its Paraplex 
(4-25 is used to prevent premature failure 
and loss in signal strength of high tre 
quency cables for Navy equipment. Para 
plex G-25 is a “polymeric” plasticizer, 
said to be the first resinous type plast 
cizer compatible with polyvinyl chloride 
This plasticizer imparts low heat detor 
mation to rigid polyvinyl chloride stocks 
and is reported to be an efficient plasti 
cizer for chlorinated rubber and cellulose 
nitrate, as well as certain thermosetting 
phenolic resins. It is also said to be useful 
in special resistant aircraft caulking and 
seam sealing compounds, and its superior 
oil resistance, permanence and low ex 
tractability is regarded as of special sig 
nificance in fabric coatings. 
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recap plant operatiotr f the B. F. Good 
rich ¢ Akron, t he past five year 
and associated \ the compan I 
almost 19 veat is been appointed mat 
wer « camelback, repair iterials and 
acct or sale ‘ placement tire 
sales divisior 
Marct RoyveNn, associated with the 
H. O. Canfield Ce Bridgeport, Conn., a 
a research chemist for several vears. has 
jomed trie \pe x Dire W Rubber C ¢ 
Pawtucket, R. I.. as chief chemist 
ljoun | COLLYER, president of the 
BR | Coodricl 4 Akron, has been 
reelected a member f the board «¢ 
trustee ot Cornell | niversit his alt a 
matet I a hive car tet 
| M MAYBERI ) trea ret I the 
Firestone lire & Rubber ( , & Canada, 
Hamiltor Ont and |. H. ForMan, 
lactory manawet have been named vice 
presidents of the compan) R. I. Ray 
CROFT, manager of manufacturers’ sales, 
has been appointed general sales manager 
ROBINSON orp formerly assistant 
general manager ot sales ot the Organic 
Division of the Monsanto Chemical Ce 
St. Louis, Mo.. has been named general 
manager of sales to succeed the late 
Frep C. RENNER ArTHUR P. KROEGER 
has been appointed an assistant general 
manager. t sales t the livisi n 
a? 


Corp. CHARLES H. Burcer, son 


George J. Burger, tire dealer consultant 

New York City, recently arrived home 
from Africa, where he has been serving 
vith the AAF, Air Transport Command, 
r the past 19 months 


Krep V. LARKIN, associated with the 
Hood Rubber Co. for the past few years, 
and prior to that with the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. at Windsor, Vermont, is 

yw connected with the Atlantic Tubing 
& Rubber ( O., Providence, Zh 


Herpert H. Garis, president of the ] 


[. Baker Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J., was recently honored for comple 
tion ot 40 years of service with the com 
pany at a luncheon given by 500 em- 


ployees \ platinum watch, appropri 
ately inscribed, was presented by men of 


he Forty Year Club and representatives 
the Employee’s Association 


RatpH Horton, president of Miller 
Marine Decking, Inc. has been elected 
president of Great American Industries, 
Inc. New York City, parent organiza 
succeeding 


tion of Virginia Rubatex, 


Harotp W. HaArweti 
ArTHUR G. JANSSEN, formerly a re 
search associate of Brooklyn Polytechni 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.. is now con 
nected with Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J 
| W Biccs, chet € Aldehvde 
Unit. Chemicals Bureau, WPB, Wash 


ington, D. C., for the past three years, 


' 
; +} 


has been appointed to the general sales 
staff of the Heyden Chemical Corp., New 
York City, and will represent the com 
pany in Pennsylvania and western New 


York 


RayMonp D. OLson, manager of the 
sales engineering department of Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., 
has been appointed general sales man 
ager 

Dr. L. B. ArNoLp, JR., formerly assis 
tant director of the chemistry division of 
the metallurgical laboratory of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., at Chi 
cago, Ill., has joined the staff of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass 


(GLENN D. Bascock, sales manager of 
the Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind., 


years, has been made a vice-president and 


for the past eight 
a director of the company 


Paut W. LitcHFteLp, chairman of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, re 
cently received a company service pin 
commemorating his completion of 45 


years of service with Goodyear 


Dr. Lestre A. Brooks, who has been 
associated in the past with the Hooker 
Electric Co., the Sprague Electric ( oO., 
and the Edcan Laboratories, has joined 
the Research Division of the R. T 
Vanderbilt Co. at South Norwalk, Conn 
He received his B. S. in chen ical engi 
neering from M.I.T. in 1935 and a Ph 
D. in organic chemistry from the Uni 
versity of Illinois in 1941 


RALPH SYMONS, until recent] 
technical representative of the Wilmin 
ton Chemical Corp., has joined the Carr 
Manufacturing Corp., 
chief chemist. He has served in the past 
with Dunlop Tire, Canada Wire & Cable, 
and Firestone 


Puitie E. Rice, factory manager of 
the Naugatuck, Conn., 
the U. S. Rubber Co., has been named 
factory manager of the government syn- 
thetic rubber plant at Los Angeles, Calif., 
which is operated by the company, suc- 
ceeding F. S. CARPENTER, who has been 
transferred to the plantation division, 
with headquarters in New York City 
DonaLp L. McCot_um, production man- 
ager of the chemical plant, will succeed 


Mr. Rict 


chemical plant of 


Henry G. ScHMipt, associated with 
the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn., since 1914, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of general super- 
intendent of the company 
GEORGE EMBLETON, rubber controller 
for the Union of South Africa, is cur- 
rently on a visit to the United States to 
exchange information on rubber produc 
tion with military leaders and rubber in 
dustrialists 


GLENN A. MELLINGER, who has served 
the Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, Ohto, 
since 1936 as a sales correspondent and as 
chief expeditor of war materials, has 
been promoted to the position of assistant 
sales manager 


Sam L. Brous, manager of technical 
service of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been named 


sales manager of a new division of that 
company for the promotion of thermo- 
setting resins. He has been associated 
with Goodrich since 1929 

STEPHEN S. ANbDREWS, formerly pro- 
duction superintendent at the synthetic 
rubber plant operated at Naugatuck, 
Conn., for the government by the U. S. 
Rubber Co., 
company’s Gillette Tire Plant at Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin 


has been transferred to the 


Joun E. Forp, Jr., associated with the 
M. W Kellogg Co. for the past eight 
years, and who served as project engi- 
neer in the construction of the synthetic 
rubber plant at Sarnia, Canada, has been 
appointed executive assistant of the Hou- 
dry Process Corp 
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RECAPPING AND REPAIRING 
TO CONTINUE IN POST-WAR 


ter new tires have become 


entit recapping and repairing ot 
assenger car tires will continue to be 
substantial part of tire dealers’ income, 
V1 arkson, Jr., manager of camel 
ack a repair materials sales, U. 5S 
Rubher recently predicte | 
“We cannot gauge post-war possibili 
es “ what car owners did about 
‘ before the war,” said Mr 
larkson. “It is true that the recapping 
trix tires Was generally accepted as 
e€ mos conomical way of getting the 
eave built into the casing of a 
ire Passenger car owners, however, 
vere not sold on the safety and economy 


nor did the industry make 


inv effort to sell them on this feature 


Recapping ot passenger car tires was 
erefore not an integral part of th 
ealers re replacement business 
‘During the war, many millions ot 

ywners were introduced to recapping for 
e first time, due to compulsory govern 
ent regulations. Recapping was the only 
cans r Keeping their cars rolling and 


is perfectly safe to say that in pra 


ally every case where this recapping 
vas efficiently done, they obtained more 
satistactor results than they thought 
vas possible. This excellent service given 

owners, who would otherwise be with 
ut the wn means of transportation, 
vas made possible even with synthetic 
aterials. As a result, a goodly percent 
12 f these car owners will continue 
vith recapping after the war 


Prestige Is At High Level 


lara numbe rs ot 


car owners 


ire « on recapping, not only tron 
ei] wn wartime experience but be 
ause the prestige Of recapping has been 


raised to a much higher level. Car own 
ers who are still riding on the tires 
hat came with the car’ have been able 
do s nlv because they have nursed 
hem along by scarcely using them at all 
But these wners know that the time is 
retty nearly here when their tires will 
longer be safe, and they are greatly 


encouraged by reports of their friends 


\ have had tires recapped that have 
Iven Sit economy and Satety 

“A great deal of advertising space has 
heen devoted by rubber companies and 
their dealers in advertising quality re 
apping with the consequent safety and 
econor f this procedure. It is on 


hese factors that I base my opinion,” 
Mr larkson said, “that recapping is 
nly here to stay but will play a 

ery important part in the motoring pub 
lic’s tire buying habits and the tire re 
placement business of dealers. I know 
that after the war, or even sooner if 
mditions within the industry permit, 

company, and undoubtedly others, 


vill actively merchandise as well as ad- 
vertise quality recapping and expert re- 
pairing 

Our company has gone very thor- 
ughly into the study and processing of 
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Turkey's Rubber Bearing Plants 


A study of rubber-bearing plants 
of western Anatolia, Turkey, which 
was made during 1944 revealed that 
plants yielding 28.5% of a rubber- 
like substance grow in abundance 
near Lake Tuzlu, close to Dinar, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
Studies are now being made to deter- 
mine how long it takes the plants 
to mature and whether they are of 
sufficient economic importance to 
form the basis of a new industry 
in that region 





materials and techniques so that we can 
say forcibly to car owners that recapping 
can be done so well that it is the safe, 
practical way of obtaining the long mile 
age originally built into the carcass of 
the tire. Leading independent tire dealers 
have incorporated tire rebuilding in their 
postwar plans, realizing that it will be 
an integral part of their tire replace 
ment business. 

“In the immediate future, recapping 
business will be increased as gasoline 
rationing becomes relieved, allowing 
somewhat near normal yearly mileage 
which, of course, will wear out the treads 

f a large portion of the new tires that 
were produced in 1944 and have been 
made available since the beginning ot 
this year.” 

Mr. Clarkson believes that if the in- 
dustry does produce 22 million passenger 
car tires in 1945, that number is not 
f car owners, 


going to fill the needs « 
with the result that many of them will 
be forced to recap in order to continue 


driving their cars 


Introduce New Lightweight Apron 


\ new lightweight, acid, alkali, and 
oil-resistant apron, made from fabric 
coated on one side with a black vinyl 
resin, for use in the canning and other 
industries, has been announced by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. The neck and 
waist tape is in one piece and is sewed 
into the hem of the arm cut-out, giving 
the apron strength and rigidity, as well 
as a good drape, while all edges are 
hemmed. The aprons are made in two 
sizes, 29 by 35 inches and 35 by 45 


inches. 


T. D. SLINGMAN, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of mechanical sales of the Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been 
appointed manager of industrial sales of 
the Baldwin-Hill Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Pau. C. Jones, who has been with the 
Goodrich organization since 1927, recently 
as technical representative on chemical 
sales, has been named field technical man- 
ager of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER PROGRESS 
REVIEWED BY WARD KEENER 


Since Pearl Harbor, the United States 
has produced as much synthetic rubber 
as the entire world’s supply of natural 
rubber for all the 17 years from 1900 
through 1916, J. Ward Keener, assistant 
to the president of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, told business leaders of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., on August 7. 

Despite the virtual doubling of the 
world’s total capacity for producing rub 
ber—by reason of war-born synthetic 
rubber plants—Mr. Keener said _ the 
world could soon absorb such a surplus 
it other nations remotely approached 
America in their uses of the commodity. 
For instance, he said, if Russia, India 
and China were to increase their per 
capita rubber consumption to merely 2 
pounds per year—only a_ seventh as 
much as the American per-person rate 

that would increase world demand by 
a million tons a year, absorbing all the 
potential “over-production.” 

Making a plea for the retention of a 
“strong competitive incentive’ toward 
constant improvement: of material and 
reduction in costs, Mr. Keener said 
\merican synthetic rubber can be made 
and sold economically at “under 20 cents 
a pound” after the war. He urged that 
synthetic rubber be kept free from tar 
iffs, subsidies, cartelization or other arti- 
ficial restrictions. “If such freedom 
exists, we shall have placed an effective 
ceiling on natural rubber prices and the 
world will be assured of ample rubber 
supplies at economical costs,” he said 

The benefits in improved products at 
lower cost, stemming from “truly com 
petitive” enterprise, are well exemplified 
in the tire industry’s record over the 
last 25 years, the Goodrich executive 
stated. The average “tire cost per 1,000 
miles of travel” has been reduced in 
that time from $2.35 to 65 cents, he said, 
and explained that today’s synthetic pas- 
senger-car tires contain 50 per cent more 
material than their natural rubber prede- 
cessors of 25 years ago, give 135 per 
cent greater mileage, yet cost 35 per cent 
less. 

Mr. Keener also said that “even A- 
card holders” may be able to buy new 
tires on a rationed basis by the end of 
this year, and on an _ unrationed basis 
sometime in 1946. The 89 million tires 
estimated for 1947, he said “will put all 
the old vehicles, trucks and autos—as 
well as several million new ones—in 
first-class condition so far as tires are 
concerned.” 


To acquaint coated abrasive users with 
its new system for identifying coated 
abrasives, the Carborundum Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., has issued “Sanding 
and Finishing,” an 84-page booklet con- 
taining information about coated abras- 
ives. The booklet contains comprehensive 
recommendations for the use of coated 
abrasive products in plastics, metalwork- 
ing, woodworking, shoe and_ leather 
trades, etc. 
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RECORD SALES AND EARNINGS 
FOR U. S. RUBBER COMPANY 


Operation ot the S. Rubber Co 

luring the first half of 1945 resulted in 

the largest sales and earnings tor a com 

parable period in the history of the 

ompany, accor ling t 1 statement issued 
the stockholders on July 2, 


The net income amounted to $7,121,720, 


after provision for Federal and reign 
income taxes and renegotiation t Wat} 
ontracts of $38,962,196, which its equal 
to $2.57 a share on 1,759,092 common 
hares Thi compare wit! a net in 
come of $5,852,827, after provision of 
$25, 492 21 + for taxes ind rene gotiatior 


and provision for $4.00 in dividends on 
the 8% preferred stock, or $1.85 a com 
mon share, in the first half of 1944. Con 
olidated net sales, exclusive of the vol 
ume of business done for the Government 
mn a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, amounted 
to $268,447 ,897 This is an imcrease ot 
22% over the same period of 1944 

War production continued to account 
for the major part of the company’s op 
Although it experienced cut 


output 


erations 
backs in some kinds of military 
such as ammunition, these were offset by 
increases in others, according to the re 
port [he company consumed 44% more 
synthetic rubber and 38% more syntheti 
plastics in the first half of 1945 than in 


the first half of the previous year 


[The consolidated balance sheet as 
June 30, 1945, shows current assets of 
$173,745,574, including cash of $26,974, 


825 and U.S. Treasury bonds of $5,000, 


OOD, compared with urrent assets of 
$157,209,948, includin as! f $22,479, 


654 and U. S. Treasury bonds of $5,000, 
000 on December 31, 1944 
notes receivable trom customers, less re 
served for doubtful accounts ($2,477,158 
for 1945), totaled $53,621,486 against 
$51,004,830 at the close of 1944. Total 


inventories, at lower of cost or market 


Accounts and 


were $85,965,263, compared with $75, 
$25,099 

Current liabilities, including accounts 
payable of $24,115,711, 
869,119. This compared with $20,725,278 
and $63,477,176, respectively, on Decem 
ber 31 last Accrued Federal income and 
excess profits taxes and renegotiation of 


aggregated $85, 


war contracts (less U. S. Treasury Sav 
ings notes of $22,071,628 for 1945) were 
$38,435,173, against $18,599,586 on De 
cember 31, 1944, when U. S. Government 
Treasury notes totaled $23,251,612 

The company retired $1,500,000 of its 
10-year 2% serial bank notes on June 27, 
1945 

Increases in the « anys mulitary 


‘ 
: 
rt 


yutput indicate the important part rub 
ber is expected to play in the war against 
Herbert | 


stated in the report 


Japan, Smith, president, 
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General Tire & Rubber Co. 


Six Months Ended May 31: Net i 
ome of $1,211,801, which is equal t 
$1.78 a common share, and which com 
pares with $1,209,560, or $2.02 a share, 
for the corresponding period of the 
previous fiscal year. Record net sales 
»f $44,189,565 compares with $33,367, 


327 for the six months ended May 31, 
A cece rding 


> 


1944, an increase of 32.4% 
to the 
share figure this year resulted from an 


company report, the lower per 


increase of common stock in May 
through the sale of one additional share 


for each eight outstanding shares 


Hercules Powder Company 


First Half: Net earnings of $2,898, 
767, after deduction of $8,695,907 for es 
timated Federal taxes and provision of 
$200,000 for contingencies, which is equal 
to $2.00 a share on 1,316,710 shares of 
common stock outstanding after payment 
of preferred dividends. This compares 
with net earnings of $2,182,174, after es 
timated Federal taxes of $5,645,463 and 
provision ot $200,000 for contingencies, 
equivalent to $1.46 a share on common 
stock, for the first half of 1944 Net 
sales of $56,590,752 compare with $52 
096,331 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 


First Half: Consolidated net profit ot 
I 


$312,868, which, after deduction for divi 


lend requirements on preferred stock 
issued in April, is equal to 93c a share 
on 307,146 common shares outstanding 
This compares with $311,029, equal t 
$1.03 a share on 301,157 shares, for the 
same period of the previous year. Net 
sales of $6,053,647 compare with $5,050, 
038 for the first six month of 1944 


United Shoe Machinery Co. 


Year Ended February 28: Net income 
f $7,603,536, after provision of $9,805, 
000 for taxes and contingencies, which is 
equal to $3.14 per share of common stock, 
f $386,510 for preferred 


after deduction « 
stock dividends 


St. Joseph Lead Company 


First Half: Net income of $2,845,384, 
which is equal to $1.44 a share on 1,975, 
465 shares, and which compares with 
$2,225,287, or $1.12 a share, for the first 


half of 1944. Net sales of $24,760,340 
compare with $25,216,498 


Some literature covering the properties 
»f Ameripol D has been issued by Good 
rich. Several suggested formulas for 
various end-products are included 


Develop New De-icing Process 


To combat the formation of ice on the 
Army’s new C-82 Packet cargo planes, 
the U. S has developed a 
process which involves the distribution 
of hot air from the plane’s engine ex 
hausts to all parts of the wings and t 
the tail assembly through a system o 
Traveling at higl 


to the outet 


Rubber Co 


non-metallic ducts 
velocity, the air is dissipated 
surfaces, raising the outside temperature 
to 130 The exhaust heat ts piped di 
rectly from the plane’s two 2100 h.p. en 
gines into four cross-flow heat exchang 
ers, two mounted in each engine nacelle 
Air is brought in from the outside, heated 
in the exchangers to a temperature ol! 
350°, then is carried under pressure t 
all parts of the plane. The ducts whicl 
carry the heat are made of fire-resistant! 
glass fabric combined with synthetic rub 
ber and resins and are supplied in a wide 

t ; t} 


variety of sizes and shapes to follow the 


contours of the plane’s interior 


Goodyear Viny! Plastics Plant 


The Goodyear Tire & 
Akron, which formerly planned to build 
a vinyl plastics plant at Natrium, W. Va., 
has decided to locate the plant in Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., owing to the 


ability of raw materials and lower cost 


Rubbet ( ¢ 


greater avail 


of plant investment. Construction, whicl 
was scheduled to begin in the middle of 
August, is expected to require approxi 
mately six months. Built of cement block 
and steel, in chemical utility type con 
struction, the new plant will consist oft 
several buildings and will occupy elever 
and a half acres \ group of plastics 
made from acetylene derived from lime 
These 


products, which will be used in the man 


and coke will be manufactured 


ufacture of transparent packaging film 
looring 


wire insulation, fabric coatings, 
wall coverings and adhesives, will be 


shipped to other plants for processing 


Vulcanized Rubber Changes Name 


The name of the Vulcanized Rubber 
Co. has been changed to the Vulcanized 
Rubber and Plastics Co. The company 
maintains general offices at 261 Fiftl 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., and its plant 
at Morrisville, 
Since the company has expanded its re 


Bucks County, Penna 
search, engineering and manufacturing 
facilities in recent years on hard rubber, 

| parts and 


products, it is believed that the new name 


soft rubber, and plastic molde 
I 
will be more descriptive of its present 


Services. 


Forms Adhesive Cement Division 


In addition to its previous activities in 
the manufacture of pressure-sensitive in 
dustrial tapes, Industrial Tape Corp., 
New Brunswick, N. J., has announced 
the formation of an Adhesive Cement 
Division for the production and servicing 
of a line of rubber-based and resin-based 
cements. These cements include special 
products for use in bonding and combin 
ing rubber, metals, plastics, textiles, etc. 
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Synthetic Saves Auto Repairs 


Hycar Chemical Co., Akron, has re- 
ently revealed the results of a survey 
among manufacturers of automobile 
parts in Cleveland, Ohio, which indicates 
how costs and repair bills on post-war 
sutomobiles may be cut down by the use 
»f synthetic rubber parts. A_ synthetic 
rubber seal which resists alcohol or any 
ther type of anti-freeze which might be 
encountered in an automobile radiator 
1as enabled Thompson Products, Inc., to 
make a leak-proof water pump as a re- 
placement for the pump using conven 
tional packing, which required periodic 
tightening of the packing. The Gabriel 
o. reported the use of a synthetic rubber 
ring on the piston of its hydraulic shock 
absorber to seal the hydraulic oil in the 
rroper compartment. This ring is ex- 
pected to retain its sealing qualities for 
the life of the shock absorber and to re 
sist heat, friction and the deteriorating 
effect of the oil. In both cases, the ma 
terial employed was Hycar. Jack & 
Heintz, Inc., also reported the use of Hy 
ar rubber tubing as a substitute for cop 
er in its automatic pilot for airplanes 


Goodyear Opens Product Exhibit 


A permanent display which will re 
fect the myriad activities of the Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co. will shortly be 
opened by the company in Goodyear Hall, 
Akron. One of the outstanding exhibits 
will be the “Avenue of Tires,” which will 
nclude one tire of every type or classih 
ation manufactured by the company 
Other activities represented will be the 
(;oodyear textile mills in Alabama and 
Georgia, the coal mine in southern Ohio, 
the aviation plants in Ohio and Arizona, 
he research laboratories, the synthetx 
rubber plants, and the shoe products and 
mechanical goods departments Repro 
luctions of the Far Eastern plantations 
will also be shown. The exhibit will 
mtain a permanent museum with a rep 
ica of the house in which Charles Good 
year discovered the process of rubber 
vulcanization in 1839 


Inaugurates Chemical Department 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana has an 
ounced the organization of a new chem 
al products department in recognition 
f the increasing importance of the man 

acture oO! chemical products Irom peti 
leum. The immediate duties of the ce 


partment will be to explore the market 
vr petroleum chemicals, to work with 
esearch and manufacturing departments 
n developing and producing marketable 
lerivatives, and to manage sales and dis 
ribution. The new department will be 
inder the direction of Bruce K. Brown, 
ice-president in charge of development 
William B. Plummer, formerly manager 
f the company’s development and patent 
lepartment, who was recently released 
rom the army, will serve as manager, 
inl Howard R. Peterson, a member of 
he company’s sales technical service staff, 

| be in charge of sales development. 
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Baker Chemical Advances Hafer 





G. B. Hafer 


G. B. Hafer, sales manager of the 
Laboratory Chemicals Division of the 
J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, 
N J., since 1935, has been advanced 
to the executive position of general 
sales manager of all Baker divisions 
Mr. Hafer has been associated with the 
Baker organization for the past 19 
vears, serving at one time as Manage! 
of the Chicago office. At the same 
time it was announced that Charles H 
Slater, division sales manager of fine 


and industrial chemicals, has added the 


supervision of advertising and publicity 
to his present duties 


Pioneer Buys Glove Factory 
[he Pioneer Rubber Co., Willard, 


Ohio, has purchased the Peerless Glove 
Co., Inc., of Grand Haven, Mich., which 
specializes in quality leather and canvas 
gloves. Pioneer, which recently has been 
unable to obtain sufficient quantities of 
canvas gloves for coating with synthetic 
rubber, has formed a new corporation 
with a capitalization of $100,000 and will 
operate Peerless as a separate division 
All stock in the new corporation has been 
retained by officers of Pioneer. The 
president of the new company is Jack 
Gibson, while J. C. Gibson, president of 
Pioneer, is vice-president and treasure 


Find Chemical Companies Guilty 


Nineteen chemical companies were 
fined a total of $142,500 by Judge Wil 
liam H. Holly in the Federal Court at 
Hammond, Ind., on July 16, when they 
failed to contest indictments charging 
anti-trust law violations. Six indict 
ments were returned by the Justice De 
partment on June 26, 1942, charging 
price-fixing and control of production 
and the channels and methods of distribu 
tion in the sale of six acids essential to 
the rubber and other industries. Among 
the firms indicted were DuPont, Dow 
Chemical, and Monsanto. 


Retires as Dayton Chairman 


John A. MacMillan, founder of the 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Day 
ton, Ohio, has resigned as chairman of 
the board of that company, a post he has 
held for many long years. He continues, 
however, as a member of the board. The 
story of Dayton Rubber is synonomous 
with the story of Mr. MacMillan. Coming 
to Dayton in 1908 from Denver, Colorado, 
where he recovered from tuberculosis, 
Mr. MacMillan first won recognition as 
a manufacturer of tires for fire engines 
In 1916 the company began its first real 
expansion and started the production of 
pneumatic tires. In 1919 a larger plant 
was secured and A, L. Freedlander, now 
president and general manager, joined the 
company. Soon thereafter the company 
started the manufacture of mechanical 
goods, particularly belts and rollers, and 
today is one of the largest manufacturers 
if such products. In addition to guiding 
the destinies of his company, Mr. Mac 
Millan also found time to take part in 
both civic and national affairs. He has 
also won some recognition as a collector 


ot antiques 


Lord Seizure Challenged 


Thomas Lord, vice-president of the 
Lord Manufacturing Co., Erie, Penna., 
has filed suit in the U.S. District Court 
charging Lt. Comdr. N. H. Collisson, 
the Navy’s officer in charge of the plant, 
with exceeding his authority in seizing 
certain company-owned machines, and 
with being responsible for a decrease in 
the production of war material. The 
Navy took over operation of the plant 
several months ago following a price dis 
pute with the management. In commenting 
on the suit, which may prove a test case 
for determining the responsibility of the 
armed services for management of facili 
ties seized in wartime, Lt. Comdr. Collis 
son denied that production has fallen off 
since the Navy took over the plant, and 
claimed that production quotas have been 
exceeded with considerably fewer workers 
than employed in the plant at the time 
of seizure. Following filing of the suit, 
Mr. Lord, who had been retained as a 
consultant by the Navy in operation of 
the plant, was dismissed on the grounds 
if “indifference to duty 


Melting of Crystalline Rubber 


Che effect of hydrostatic pressure 01 
the melting of crystalline rubber has 
been the subject of a recent brief in 
vestigation at the U.S. National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D.C., extend- 
ing to pressures above 1,000 atmospheres 
With a particular sample of stark rubber, 
it was found possible to raise the tem 
perature of melting, as determined by 
the disappearance of birefringence, from 
about 36° to 70° C. by the application ot 
a pressure of 1,170 bars (1,170 x 10° 
dynes/cm*). The results, including obser- 
vations at intermediate pressures, can he 
represented adequately by the equation 
logiw (p+1300) = 5.9428—(875/T) 
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Angeles this 
unnual outing. Held 


The big event in Los 
ast month was the 
at the Uplifters’ Club in Santa Monica 
m July 21 and 22, the 
took the form of a Spanish Fiesta. With 


approximately 125 members and guests 


uuting this year 


in attendance, and by far the largest 
list of prizes yet assembled for such an 
vccasion, the Fiesta was regarded as the 
most successful outing yet held by the 
Los Angeles Rubber Group 

Unusual interest was given to the out 
ing by several ingenious devices, includ 
ng the exclusive use of Mexican money 
The variety and elaborateness of the 
Spanish costumes worn by all of those 
attending heightened the gala atmos 
phere. Supper, breakfast and lunch was 
served, breakfast being the major event 
ot the three, with radio entertainers 
furnishing fun to aid the early morning 
Talent was also supplied by 
Studio. The 


estimated cost of staging the Fiesta was 


digestion 


the Raoul Ramires Dance 


placed at $2,500 

As usual, chief interest lay in the vari 
ous contests, including one in which the 
contestants had to guess at the life of a 
burning candle. Winners of the numer 
ous events, in order of their placing, 
included the following: Best Costumes 
Sid Pike, Wilfred Berg, Carroll Walker. 
Vic Vodra, Bob Miller: Ping Pona 


tert Biheller, B. R. Snyder, John Easton. 


Charles Churchill: Archery Willys 
Blount, Vic Vodra, Earl Hutchinson, 
Gil Dohm: Golf Pitel Deke Maddy, 


Page Parker, W. Higbee, Paul Wine 


man; /Hlorseshoes—Page Parker, Curtis 
Wolters, Leonard Boller, Paul Wine 
man; Varts—T. Kirk Hill, John Easton, 
\ H Subrin;: Bean Game—Charles 
Sickles, Joe Wildmar Ra Carlson: 
Ure sstng Contest Karl laulhaber, 
Mason laine, V | ‘ 

The uccess f é " Lue 
to the unstinted effor tin ihieers « 
the Group, abl i merous 
aides (reora ste if i \ ( Vodra 
did eo! n work il o the es 
ervations, while lulged mule 
ot le work in gathe the prize ul 
arranging the leta | yrapher 
were on hand, and both and movies 
were taken. The ovies will be shown at 
the first rewular meeting f the Group 
in the Fall, while some of the stills will 
be reproduced in the next ssue ot 
Rupper Aci 

The contest and I riz and rie 
entertainment were made _ possible by 
contributions fron e tollowing firms 
American Turpent & Tar ( Barrett 
Division, Binne & Smit oo 2 H 
Butcher Co., Godtre | Cabot, Ime . 
lL. A. Desmond & Ce Marshall Dill Co., 
hll Manufacturing ( _ es Dough 

Ce Du! Farrel-Birminghat 
( Firestone lire & Rubber Co., Gen 


eral Atlas Carbon Co., B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., C. P 
Hall Co., W. ¢ Hardesty Co., J. M 
Huber, Inc., Hycar Chemical Co., Kay 
Trucking Co 

Also A. Legman & Son Truck Co., 
Marine Magnesium Products Co., Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., H. Muehlstein & 
Co., Naugatuck Chemical, Ohio-Apex, 
Inc., Reinke, Hiller & Amende, E. L 
Royal, H. M. Royal, Inc., A. Schrader’s 
Son; A. Schulman, Inc., Sharples Chem 
icals, Inc., Shell Chemical Co., Sierra 
Tale Co., Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 
Stanco Distributors, Inc., Standard 
Stauffer Chemical Co., 
Thiokol Corp., Titanium Pigment Corp., 
Tri-Angle Tool & Machine Works, 
United Carbon Co., U. S. Rubber Co., 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Wesp, Meldowny 
& Martin Co., Western Insulated Wire, 
Inc. C. K. Williams & Co., Chas. T 
Wilson Co 


Chemical Co., 


It is anticipated that the Second An 
nual Industrial Exposition for Southern 
California, to be held in the Pan-Pacific 
\uditorium, Los Angeles, September | 
to 9. will see several southern Calitormia 
rubber products on display. The Exposi 
tion which was first held last year proved 
to be a splendid success, products ot 
various California industries being shown 


and demonstrated to large crowds. 











Vic Vodra, who has been West Coast 
representative for R. T. Vanderbilt Com- 
pany, Inc., since 1940, has resigned his 
position to become general manager of 
the Griffith Rubber Mills, 2439 NW 
22nd Avenue, Portland, Oregon. He is 
being succeeded by Bill RK. Snyder, 
formerly chief chemist for t WV. J 
Voit Rubber Corporation 

The company that Mr. Vodra_ will 
manage in Portland was established 
thirty-nine years ago for the purpose ot 
manufacturing paper mill rolls, which 
has been the chief item of manufacture 
ever since. Right now a big expansion 
program is under way involving more 
than a third of a million dollars, pouring 
of concrete for a fine new building being 
done at the present time..Occupancy of 
the new building is slated for the first 
of the year. 

When going full tilt the company will 
employ 125 workers in each three shifts, 
and the new building will afford plenty 
of room for efficient operation. Products 
will be paper mill rolls and other heavy 
industrial rubber goods, including prod 
ucts for ship repair work, paper mull 
maintenance, and other such mayor ttems 
Cement will also be manufactured on a 
large scale 

Zina A. Wise is vice-president and 
was general manager, but he will now 
devote himself quite largely ' sales 
promotion work 

Mr. Vodra is a graduate in 
at the University of California in Los 
Angeles (U.C.L.A.) and was 
by other major rubber manufacturers be 
fore going with Vanderbilt. He ts a 
young man and has made remarkable 


*mistry 


‘IMmplove 1 


progress in his chosen protesst 


me of the assorted prizes which were distributed at the two-day “Fiesta uting 
the Los Angeles Rubber Group, held on July 21 and 22 
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Walter E. Head, who until recently 
served as factory manager for the B. F. 
Goodrich Company in Los Angeles and 
who recently went to Akron to a posi- 
tion in the home plant, has now been 
named manager of the Goodrich $6,000,- 
000 tire plant at Miami, Oklahoma. The 
Miami plant was constructed to meet 
wartime needs for rubber. 


The Los Angeles rubber industry, 
which already ranks second in the United 
States, is to be enlarged further, a fact 
which was assured when Rubber Re- 
serve authorized appropriations for the 
installation of a new synthetic latex pro- 
duction unit at the government synthetic 
rubber plant, 192nd Street and Vermont 
Avenue. The plant is operated by 2 
Rubber Co 

“At present,” says a U. S. Rubber 
official, “we are shipping 50,000 gallons 
of latex per month from the plant, but 
on completion of the new program we 
shall be turning out 150,000 gallons per 
month.” He pointed out that the latex 
production unit would provide sufficient 
quantities of certain types of rubber to 
supply the needs of the entire Pacific 
Coast rubber products industry and he 
prophesied that numerous small plants 
with an assured supply of latex are cer 
tain to Start up. 

Engineering work is already being 
done on the new unit and it is anticipated 
that production should get under way at 
the end of the year 


I S. Carpenter, manager of the 
synthetic rubber plant operated by U. S$ 
Rubber Company, and a resident of 
Pasadena for some time, has been trans 
ferred to the company’s plantation divi 
sion, with headquarters in New York 


City Philip I Rice, manager of the 
chemical plant (Naugatuck) has _ beer 
selected to succeed him. Mr. Carpenter 
has always been active in civic affairs 
both in Los Angeles and in Pasadena 
He is a member « the Los Angeles 
Chambet t Commerce and a director 
I he Southern (all a Advisor 
{ ounci ¢ Na na Association 
Manufa ers 


Rubbet1 ( pany, spent some ime in i 


hospital durit the past montl 


Witco Activities in England 
Witco Chemical Co., Ltd., British sub 
sidiary f Witco Chemical Co., New 
York City, has opened a branch office in 


Manchester, England, under the manage 


ment « H. F. Schofield, according to | 

( Hallett, managing director tf the 

English fi wl s rrent] visiting 
is country tor the first time since the 

war Mr. Hallett also revealed that the 

main offices of the company in London 

were temporarily moved during the war 


r 
years, when the government took over 
the building for military purposes. The 
company expects to return to its original 
thces as soon as they are vacated. 
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Surplus Property 


Included among forty-eight sur- 
plus war plants and sites that are 
available for sale or lease offered 
by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration on July 15 are &46 acres 
in Gary, Indiana. This offering 
covers land and uncompleted con- 
struction, but no buildings. The site 
Was originally intended as a buta- 
diene plant to be operated by Rubber 
Synthetics, Inc., and was one of the 
first such units cut back after the 
all-out synthetic rubber program 
was launched. The cut-back was 
announced shortly after ground had 
been broken for the construction of 
the plant 


X — 





Okonite Personnel Changes 


E. J. Garrigan, formerly vice-president 
and factory sales manager of the Okonite 
Co., Passaic, N. J., with which he has 
been associated since 1924, has recently 
been appointed vice-president in charge 
of sales. In this position, he will be 
responsible for sales activities both of 
Okonite and its Hazard Insulated Wire 
Works Division, as well as those of the 
Okonite-Callender Cable Co., Inc. C. E. 
Brown, Jr., formerly vice-president in 
charge of the company’s Washington, 
D. C., office, has been appointed vice 
president and general sales manager to 
coordinate the activities of the executive 
offices with those of the company’s 18 
branch offices. He will also take over 
the duties of the late W. K. Vanderpoel 
as contact executive between the officials 
of the power and light utilities and 
Okonite’s utility specialists in brancl 
offices. Mr. Brown has served Okonit 


Since 1919 


Build Largest Airplane Tire 


An airplane tire, said to be the largest 


and heaviest ever built, has been manu 
factured by the Goodyear Tire & Rubbet 
Co.. Akron, and is now undergoing Army 
tests at Wright Field. Measuring 110 
inches in overall diameter, the tire is 44 
inches across the beads and 36 inches 
from one sidewall another. The tube 
alone weighs 250 pounds and the con 
pleted tire with its rim and tube weighs 
2,600 pounds. More than 735 pounds 
rubber and 420 pounds of fabric are used 
in the tire, and nearly seven miles of 
bead wire, or approximately 75 pounds, 
are required lhe services oO! two me! 
working 72 hours are emploved in build 
ing the tire, which has a total of 34 plies 
Some literature describing the use of 


Thiokol FA in the manufacture of liners 
of rough bore suction discharge hose has 
been made available by the Thiokol Corp., 
Trenton, N. J. Ask for Technical Sery 
ice Bulletin No. 27. 


Shell Oil Sponsors Test 


In cooperation with the General Tire 
& Rubber Co., the Shell Oil Company 
has begun testing 212 specially manufac- 
tured synthetic rubber tires containing 
Dutrex, Shell’s relatively new plasticizer. 
The tires are being tested on Shell cars 
and trucks in all sections of the country, 
each tire being recorded by number. Each 
tire has two half-treads exactly fitted to- 
gether on the circumference, the tread of 
one half containing Dutrex. The points of 
separation are plainly marked and with 
out knowing which half is which the 
drivers will take five tread depth readings 
for each half, average them, and enter 
the two averages on the individual tire’s 
record. In addition to depth measurements, 
which will be taken every 5,000 miles, 
examinations and reports for cracks, cut- 
ting or chipping on the tread, cupping of 
the tread, and sidewall breaks will also 
be made. Results of the test will be made 
available at a later date. 


Snyder Joins Vanderbilt 


B. R. Snyder, of 147 No. Hamilton 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif., succeeds Vic 
Vodra as technical service representative 
of the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., on 
the Pacific Coast on September 1. Mr. 
Vodra will shortly join the Griffith Rub 
ber Mills, Portland, Oregon, as general 
manager. Mr. Snyder, the new represen- 
tative, is a graduate in chemical engi 
neering from the University of Colorado. 
After being graduated, he served for 
about three and one-half years with the 
Gates Rubber Co., where his duties were 
primarily in connection with compounding 
for various types of rubber products. For 
the past three years he has been chief 
chemist in charge of compounding for 
the W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation in 
| S Angeles 


Develop New Plasticizer 


\ new organic plasticizer, which when 
added to rubber enables it to remain flex 
ible at extremely low temperatures, has 
been developed by the Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio, under _ the 
sponsorship of the C. P. Hall Co., Akron 
The new plasticizer is expected to be es 
pecially suitable for use in the manuta 
ture of rubber for de-icers, fuel hose, 
and self-sealing gasoline tanks. It car 


be used in both synthetic and natural rub 
] 


ber, but is best suited for use with oi 
resistant rubbers of the acrylonitrile type 
The plasticizer is scheduled for early 
production and distribution by the C. P 


Hall Co 


Widely used for metering water at 
ordinary temperatures, the Builders Pro 
peloflo Meter, a product of Builders 
Providence, Inc., Providence 1, R. I., is 


now available at no extra cost for 


metering hot water up to 250° F. A 
special high temperature grease 1s en 


ployed for efficient lubrication 


597 
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The 5,170 shares of 5% preference 
stock of $50 par value of the Goodyear 
Rubber Co. of Canada, called 
for redemption on August 4 at $52.50 a 
share and accrued dividend of 25 cents 
a share, will be the largest block of the 
year by the 
to the total 
fund 
public 


Tire and 


shares redeemed in any one 
company, and almost equal 
through sinking 
sold to the 


shares redeemed 


since the issue was 
in 1935 
Under the sinking 


right to purchase the 


fund the company 


fias the shares in 
the market at a 
$52.50 and accrued dividend, and if not 
this price the 


price not exceeding 
possible to purchase at 
available funds are put into a redemption 
reserve and when this redemption reserve 
exceeds $250,000 the reserve is to be 
applied for the redemption of preferred 
shares at the call price by drawing by 
lot. The price of the stock is well above 
the redemption price so that it was nec 
to be 


essary to draw by lot the shares 


retired 


equipment, 
is planned 


Installation of additional 
including a Banbury 
at Kitchener, Ontario, by the Kaufman 
Rubber Company for next year. An ad 
rear of the plant will be 


mixer 


dition to the 
required to accommodate the expansion 
of activities. A. R. Kaufman stated con 
struction will likely be scheduled for next 
hopes, difficulties ham 
considerably 


spring when, he 


pering construction will be 
re duced 

The addition will be six stories 
high and will measure 40 by 100 feet 
Mr. Kaufman did not go into construc- 
tion details so far in advance of starting 
The Banbury mixer will take 
addition and the 


provide for 


new 


the project 
stories of the 
remaining floor 
installation of additional equipment. The 
company in a 


up three 


space will 


net result 
position to increase production 


will place the 


creation of the 


f Canada, 


Announcement of the 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co 
Ltd., to handle the sale of 
synthetic rubbers 


rubber 
allied 
announced by the 
The 
Hawkins as 


Geon, 
chemicals, and 
materials, has been 
Canadian company 
include H. P 


Duncan 


parent new 


company will 


general manager and Douglass 
and 
Oc d at 2 51 


()ntario 


as general sales manager. Sales 
offices will be | 


West, 


tethnical 
King St., Kitchener 


The Canadian Triangle Wire & Cable 
Co., Ltd., has moved its plant and offices 
and larger premises at 4006 
Dundas Street, West, Toronto, Ontario 
lhe new plant provides added space for 


manufacturing of the 


to new 


the more efficient 
company’s line of electrical wires, cables 
The 


1153 


and conduits new telephone number 


is Junction 


Canadian Tire Corpora 
about first 
four months of 1945 as compared with 
the similar period of 1944 
pected to be up 20 to 25% 
merchandis¢ 


Sales ot the 
tion increased 25% in the 
and 


for the year, 


are ex 


depending on available 
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SUN RUBBER PROCESS OIL... reduces rejecs 


from Cracking, Hardening, and Bleeding; Now Used Exclusively by Manufacturer 


A manufacturer of rubber overshoes and 
boots noticed a marked decrease in the 
number of rejects when he began using 
Sun's Circo Light Process Oil. 


After storage and aging, when inspectors 
examined boots made of rubber, processed 
with Circo Light, cracking, hardening, 
and blooming were considerably less 
than before. 


Careful tests were then conducted, using 
Circo Light and processing-oils of three 
other leading suppliers. When the results 
were all in, the manufacturer switched to 
Circo Light exclusively. 


Rubber savings were also effected, due to 


modified formulations, and from 15 to 20% 
more Circo Light could be worked into 
the stock. 


These facts are typical of the results being 
obtained with Sun’s products by modern 
manufacturers in all branches of the indus- 
try. Sun's processing and plasticizing oils, 
developed especially for the different types 
of natural, reclaimed, and synthetic rubbers, 
can be relied on for superior results. Sun 
Engineers will be glad to give you the com- 
plete story at your convenience. Call the 
Sun man near you, or write direct to... 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Sponsors of the Sunoco News Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomas 
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os > SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


OILS FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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Charles B. Raymond 


) ) 


Charles B. Raymond 


the B } 


rormer vice 


president of Goodrich Co., 


Akron, died in Santa Barbara, Calit.., 
on July 29. He was 79 years of age 
Mr. Raymond was born in Akron o1 
February 12, 1866 After attending the 
city’s public school he matriculated at 
Amherst College, from which he was 
graduated in 1888 The same year he 


joined Goodrich as a clerk. and in 1890 


he married Mary Perkins, daughter of 
he company's second president. By 1910 
he had become secretary « the firm, and 
in 1921 he was advanced to vice-presi 
dent and vice-chairman of the board, I: 


1928 he retired beca sé Tf ill health, and 


moved to Santa Barbara, but continued 


to serve as a director until 1933 Active 
in civic affairs, Mr. Raymond served at 
various times as president of the kron 


(Chamber of Commerce president ot the 


\kron Y.M.C.A. and City 


Hospital, a member { the Board of 


board ot the 


Education, a trustee of Kenyon College 
head of the American Red Cross in 
Akron, and was a founder of the Port 
age Country Club. He is survived by a 
widow, two sons and a daughter Burial 


was at Santa Barbara 


George Friedman 


George Friedman, manager of the Bos 
ton, Mass., office of H. Muehlstein & 
(o., and associated with that company 
tor some torty vears, died on August 6 
at the age of 54. Closely associated witl 
Herman Muehlstein, 
rubber concern whic 


head of the scrap 


h bears his name, 


Mr. Friedman was widely known in 


scrap and reclaimed rubber circles. He 
was a familiar figure at local and na 
tional rubber meetings and his advice 
on scrap problems was eagerly sought 
Mr. Friedman leaves a widow, Mrs. Vic 
toria Friedman, and two sons, Sidney, 
who 1s associated with the Akron office 


of the Muehlstein organization, and Nor 


man, who recently returned to school 
after being honorably discharged fron 
the Army 


Jacob Pfeiffer 


Jacob Pfeiffer, former president of the 
old Miller Rubber Co. of Akron, died 
in a hospital at Miami, Florida, on July 
29, at the age of 84. Mr. Pfeiffer was 
born at Wadsworth, Ohio, and attended 
the local schools. Afterwards, he moved 
to Akron, where he worked for several 
years as a clerk in a drug store and later 
became a partner. Through this work 
he became connected with the newly 


Miller Rubber Co. which 


organized 


600 


specialized in the manufacture of drug 
sundries. In 1892, Mr. Pfeiffer acquired 
an interest in the firm. Through his 
invention of equipment for the production 
of a seamless rubber glove, the company 
prospered, and in 1898 he became presi 


dent. This position he retained until 
1930, when Miller was acquired by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. For the past five 
years he had resided in Miami Mr 


Pfeiffer is survived by a widow. Serv 
ices and burial were in Miami 








The rapid growth of new chemicals 
and the widening industrial use of well 
known ones, especially during the war, 
has led the Division of Labor Standards 
tf the | S Labor, 
Washington, L. C., to inaugurate a series 


Department of 


f bulletins on controlling chemical 
hazards. The first bulletin, now available, 


covers ammonia 


(,oodyear has completed arrangements 
to take over operation of the plant of 
the Steel Storage File Company in 
Wooster, Ohio. The plant, operated by 


, > , ' ast several 
Seiberling Rubber for the pa everal 


months, will be used to manufacture 


special life-saving devices 


Sturtevant 
the de 


Acquisition of the B. F 
Co., Boston, Mass., 
sign and manufacture of air handling 


pioneers in 


and processing equipment, has been an 
nounced by the Westinghouse Electrix 
Corp. It will continue in operation as a 
Westinghouse division 


The National Water 


safeguards deliveries of gasoline, fuel 


Finder, which 
oil, and diesel and tractor fuel, by clearly 
indicating the presence of water in tanks 
ontaining petroleum products or other 
liquids which float on water and whicl 
are insoluble in water, has been made 
available by the Metal Hose & Tubing 
Co., Dover, N. J 


Lump material of neoprene compound 
ed with aluminum oxide abrasive, for use 
in tumbling operations, is being manufac 
tured by De Burr Barrel Co., 4557 
Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif 
It is available in three sizes and in hard 
or soft grades. 


\ new synthetic rubber hose said to 
withstand temperatures up to 300° F. 
and to have pressure resistance double 
that of hose previously manufactured has 
been developed by U. S. Rubber for use 
in the lubrication and cooling systems of 
airplanes. 


Dunlop Exhibits War Products 


Included among rubber products ex 
hibited by the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
at a special showing of wartime goods in 
London recently, was a pneumatic wave 
controller, believed to be the largest single 
inflatable rubber unit ever manufactured 
The unit is 200 feet long, 25 feet high, 
and weighs 700 tons. A number of them 
were manufactured for controlling the 
waves on the Normandy beachhead. Set 
in a line, these units reduced a six foot 
wave to approximately one foot. The 
Franks Flying Suit made by the company 
was also shown. This suit, which increases 
the pilot’s resistance to “blackout,” has 
a rubber bag interlining. Another exhibit 
was an inflatable suit which covers the 
body completely except the face. It is 
made of rubberized fabric and when 


blown up weighs but 2% pounds 


Clorafin 42 and 70 Available 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has announced that Clorafin 42 and 
70, its flame, weather and waterproofing 
compounding ingredients, have been taken 
off allocation. Clorafin 42 is a viscous, 
nonflammable liquid plasticizer and is sol 
uble in a wide range of solvents. It is 
compatible with a wide range of chemi 
cal and oil plasticizers, waxes, and resins, 
and is used as a plasticizer for vinyl 
copolymers. Clorafin 70 is an amber-col 
ored non-flammable solid resin with a 
comparatively high melting point. It is 
compatible with other plasticizers, waxes 
and resins. Fabrics treated with the Clora- 
fins are said to be color-fast, flexible, 
stable in water, resistant to high and low 
temperatures, and free of objectionable 
odors. 


Detroit Meets September (3 


The next meeting of the Detroit Rub 
ber & Plastics Group will be held on 
Thursday, September 13, at the Detroit 
Leland Hotel, in Detroit, Mich. Fred 
Conover, of Naugatuck Chemical, will 
be the principal speaker and will dis 
cuss “Synthetic Latex.” Other features 
are being planned for the meeting 


Eronel Firefoil, a waterproof, fungus 
resistant, non-inflammable plastics coating 
material, which can be applied to fabrics 
by dipping or spraying methods or with 
roller coaters, spreaders or brushes, has 
been introduced by Eronel Industries, 
5714 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 35, 
Calif. 

Liquid inflation may be used in place 
of air for tires on certain types of indus- 
trial equipment, such as road graders, 
power mowers and industrial tractors, 
according to Goodyear, which has made 
extensive tests on a method of filling 
tires with its Solution 100. Approval has 
been given the use of Solution 100 in 
tires of vehicles which carry only the 
weight of the vehicle and travel at rela- 
tively slow speeds 
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| MEVERCORD ELASTI-CAIS 


THE DECORATION WITH COLOR 
AND S-T-R-E-T-C-H 





t Advanced ideas in rubber products call for advanced ideas 


in product decoration and identification. New, improved 


s Elasti-Cals, for decoration, trademarks, instructions, etc., 

= will be available at war's end to provide an unlimited variety 
of color and design. Elasti-Cals can be produced in any size, 

design or number of colors. They stretch with and become 

g a smooth,edgeless part of any rubber surface to which they are 

Ss applied. Their patented composition permits ease of applica- 

: tion, in the mold or by cold methods, at fast production-line 

;, speed ...with life-of-the-product durability. Varying degrees of 

, flexibility permit quick adaptation to many different require- 
ments...sporting goods, novelties, sundries, as well as heavier 

. rubber products. Write for complete details on Elasti-Cals. 
Please address all inquiries to Department 56-8. 

by 

= 

z 

5 

: %e RMEVYERCORD (. 


CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS . AND KEEP THEM! 
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te For upwards of 15 years, the 


Schuster Magnetic Calender Gauge 
has unerringly set rubber calender 
rolls to a predetermined thickness 
and correctly maintained that thick- 
ness. It has saved the time of hand- 
miking, eliminated human error, 
saved the stock sampled for calen- 
der tests, and assured uniform 
thickness in the finished product. 
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All this, at the right time — before 
damage is done. And continuously— 
the only way worth while. 







The instrument is simple in design 

> . . .» rugged in construction . . 
practically without wearing parts 
. « » adjustable to any thickness. 
Originally used for rubber, it has 
taken over just as deftly for syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, cellulose, 
and other media. No matter what 
the article, your coating must be 
thick enough, but not even 1/1000” 
too thick, or the war effort suffers ir- 
reparable loss. No matter what the 
material, you’ve got to s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
it as far as possible—and “pos- 
sible” daily proves to have a new, 
elastic meaning. 















Better investigate the Schuster 
Magnetic Calender Gauge at once, 
with or without automatic control. 
Every installation has to be engi- 
neered to the job .. . Please give 
us time to do it right. 
















4 Ask for our bulle- 

tin on the Schuster 
, Magnetic Gauge. 7 
y . Y, 
wy thy “Yj 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 
EAST site hed sell gaa OHIO 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING Bridgeport, Conr 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 








Paragon Interval Timer 


An interval timer, specially designed for use in th 
molding of rubber and plastics, is now being offere 
by the Paragon Electric Co., 37 W. Van Buren St 
Ill. The device is operated and timed b 
Ten time ranges at 
minimum to 2 


Chicago 5, 


a Telechron self-starting motor. 


trom % 


available, ranging second 





hours maximum. 
be the ease of operation. The time pointer is set t 
the desired program, then the timer starting switcl 
is put into operation. At the end of the pre-set time 
the pointer returns to zero, automatically lighting 
bull’s eye signal light or operating a built-in buzzer. 


Bristol Potentiometer Controllers 


\ new series of electric-type potentiometer control 
lers has been announced by the Bristol Co., Waterbury 
91, Conn. Five basic control unit types are available 
Three are electric contact types, to be known as th 
Microact controllers, and the other two electric 
proportioning and current input types. 


are 


units are mounted on the internal panel of the Bristol 


Pyromaster potentiometer recorder, and any type may 
be readily converted to any other type. The three 
Microact units are provided with one, two, and three 
precision-type toggle switches, respectively, and six dif 


ferent terminal board connection arrangements to meet 


a wide assortment of control circuit requirements. Pro 
portioning controllers may be used with any type of 
electric proportioning valve, and may be had with re 
setting contacts if required. The proportional input 
controller is primarily designed to provide close tem 
perature contre Ml of electric furnaces and ovens. 
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An outstanding feature is said to 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 











ACCEELRFRATORNS 
RPE_ASHEECEZERS 
ANETEOXIEDANES 


oh Complele Line of Aprroved 
‘Compounding Matevals 


AKRON, OHIO + LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“No! No! A Thousand 


Times No!” 


That's what they all say! After 
we install a Stanford Automatic Web 
Guide on a free trial basis (something 
we'll be glad to do for you, in your 
plant) it would be easier to snatch a 
bone from a hungry tiger than to re- 


move our Guide from that plant. 


After all, the Stanford device 
actually can and does hold trim or 
weave to within 1/16” plus or minus, 
and if youll phone, wire, or even 
write for a free, no-obligation trial 
installation in your plant, we'll easily 
prove that statement! 


Phone, telegraph or write for a 
demonstration—or for further 


information, as you prefer. 





A UT O MATIC 


WEB * GUID 


“You can't afford to be without a Stanford” 


mu” STANFORD ENGINEERING CO. wom 


SALEM, ILLINOIS TORONTO, CANADA 
































NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


ElectroniK Contact Controller 


[he Brown ElectroniK Contact Controller, which 
features a new safety emergency alarm for the pro- 
tection of process equipment and materials, has been 
introduced by the Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 
Penna. The controller, which operates automatically, 
provides on-off control, in addition to air control to 
actuate motorized valves, solenoid valves, contactor 





panels, signal lights, etc. As shown in the accompany 
ing illustration, contacts (A) and (B) are made ot 
broken by the action of cam (C) and roller (D), and 
the spring loaded lever to which it ts attached rhe 


control pot is’set by loosening the knurled knob (E) 
and rotating cam (C), so that its notch corresponds 
to the position of the temperature pen that has been 
previously moved to the desired point. The pen posi 
tion sounds the emergency alarm. A red pointer on the 
scale indicates the temperature setting of the contact 
controller 


Bristol Running-Time Recorder 


\ new instrument for checking machine performance 
by recording machine running-time has been developed 
by the Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, Conn. The instru 
ment records the operating or “on” time of production 
machinery and other similar equipment on a chart, 
which gives the total “on” time in hours, minutes and 
seconds for a given period. Likewise, “off” periods are 
shown, with the time at which they occurred. The 
running-time readings are magnified in such a way 
that the total operating time of a machine can be easily 
and accurately determined to within a few seconds 


The Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. ]., has in 
troduced a new semi-automatic compression mold- 
ing press, which may be used for either straight 
compression molding or by the transfer method. 
The press is available in capacities from 50 to 
1200 tons. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Plastic Suction Pump 


Speare’s Safety Pump, a new hand-operated suction 
pump built of an inert plastic, has been announced by 
he Alden Speare’s Sons Co., Cambridge 42, Mass. De- 
signed primarily for the safe handling of acid, it is 
ised with acid carboys of from 5 to 13 gallons capacity, 
ind is said to withstand immersion in practically all 





grades and kinds of commercial acids. Quickly and 
easily installed, it eliminates the hazard of juggling 
heavy carboys. As the plastic is unaffected by alcohols, 
oils or water, the pump also has a wide range of use 
fulness in transferring liquids from barrels or drums 
where attack of the liquid on a metal pump would cause 
undesirable contamination. 


FOR EASY PROCESSING USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS SEE AD ON PACE 498) 
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S. sensitive to fire is “Automatic” FIRE- 
FOG that a mere wisp of flame is sufficient 
to bring action, immediate and decisive. 
This system of fire quenching converts 
water into a fine mist. It operates on the 
principle of quick response to heat—there’s 
only a lapse of seconds between a blaze and 
its extinction. With FIRE-FOG nozzles stra- 
tegically placed to cover every vulnerable 
area, absolute protection is assured. FIRE- 
FOG is entirely automatic in operation. 


In addition to guarding rubber churns, 
FIRE-FOG is providing positive protection 
for oil quench tanks, enamel dip tanks, oil 
filled electrical equipment, gasoline load- 
ing racks and other hazards subject to fires 
of flammable liquid origin. Write for com- 
plete information. 


% % , 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO.......... OFFICES IN 36 CITIES 


“Automatic”? manufactures and installs a complete line 

of fire protection devices and systems for all types of fire 

hazards. Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and 
a 7 a 
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VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS 
—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


co 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


2 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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Time Study and Motion Economy for Supervisors. B 
James D. Shevlin. Published by the National Foremen 
Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn. 5 x 8 in. 74 py 
$2.00. 


This manual presents data to help every supervis: 
streamline the job operations of his crew. For quick ret 
erence and convenient use, the manual is divided into three 
parts: (1) Motion Economy, which consists of 10 “com- 
mandments” of better methods, with detailed explanations 
of each; (2) Time Study, which describes how a time stud 
is made, discusses the relation of time study and cost 
reduction, etc.; and (3) Charts and Diagrams illustratin; 
the text Che latter consist of graphic pictures of time and 
motion studies before and after completion, all printed i 
four colors. The use of several colors enables quick and 
accurate grasp of the principles dealt with in the text 


Job Safety Training Manual. By Kenneth L. Faist a 
Stanton M. Newkirk. Published by National Foremen 
Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn. 6% x 9 in. 70 py 
$5.00 


This loose-leaf manual, based on training methods used 
the Training Within Industry programs of the War Manpowe 
Commission, contains complete instructions for conducting 
brief and intensive safety training program for foremen ar 
supervisors in every type of job. It is organized to serve as 
working tool in conducting five two-hour training sessior 
with the aim of eliminating the need for involved preparation 
Three supplements for use at specific points in the trainit 
sessions to deepen, enlarge and fix the technique of safety 
which trainees are supposed to have demonstrated visuall 
orally and manually during instruction, are included with tl 
manual 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 





We Had to Have Rubber. Issued by the Rubber Manufa 
turers Association, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 6 x 9 in. 64 pp 


Chis booklet represents another forward step in the worl 
being done by the R. M. A. to acquaint industry in par 
ticular and the public in general with the war effort ex 
pended by the rubber manufacturing industry. The story 
is told pictorially, with action photographs showing rub 
ber in action in various war theatres. Picture charts are 
used to show typical production statistics. The entire gamut 
rubber products is run, from sundries to tires, wit! 
production figures given for many of these products. Some 
50,000 of these booklets are being distributed. In addition, 
the R. M. A. is offering additional copies at a cost of $150 
per thousand, f.o.b. New York City 


Dutrex 20 and 25. Shell Oil Co., Inc., 50 West 50th St 
New York 20, N. Y. 8%x1lin. 14 pp 


Some further data on the use of Dutrex 20 and 25 as 
plasticizers for the vinyl chloride resins is contained in thi 
revised booklet. The compatability of these plasticizer 
with polyvinyl chloride is first discussed and data is thet 


furnished on various compounds, information being fut 
nished on mechanical properties, brittle temperature, vola 
tility, extraction loss, flammability and aging. Test meth 
ods used are outlined. 
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SHARP EDGE CUTTING DIES 


Also TOOLS, DIES, JIGS, FIXTURES, 
MOLDS and MACHINE PARTS 





—4] Years in St. Louis— 


For Excellent Workmanship 
TRY 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


























The handling equipment construction ‘‘know- 
how"’ of the Mercer Engineering Works, Inc., 
Clifton, N. J... . The more than 40 years pro- 
cessing equipment experience of Robinson 
Mfg. Co., Muncy, Pa... . All are embodied in 
and represented by 


MERCER-ROBINSON, CO., INC. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, Nv. Y. 
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TRADE MARK 


AIR CONTROL VALVES 





KNOB OPERATED VALVE SHOWN 


Valvair valves are new in design and principle, standard valves 
have been operated more than two million times without leak 
with air pressure exceeding 100 Ibs. They are designed for 
indefinite life and exceptionally hard service. 


They are compact—they do not have metal seals—the body 
is made of cast bronze and steel parts are made of stainless 
steel—they will not corrode. 


They are made in five sizes—Y%, 3%, ¥2, %4 and 1 inch—and 
in two-way, three-way and four-way types. They can be 
furnished in eight or more different designs—knob, lever, 
foot, cam, clevis, single diaphragm, double diaphragm or 
solenoid operated. 


They will control air efficiently up to 200 Ibs. pressure with 
a very light movement. The area through the valves is equiva- 
lent to pipe size with minimum pressure drop. Write for 
literature. 


THE SINCLAIR-COLLINS VALVE COMPANY 


454 Morgan Avenue 
Akron 11, Ohio 
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PROTECTOSEAL 

















MADE IN SIZES 
1-PINT to 1-GALLON 


PLUNGER 
CANS 


FOR CLEANING and SPONGING 
WITH FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS 


SAFEGUARD AGAINST FIRE. Far better, cleaner, 
and safer than common practice of dipping a swab 
into an open can. Protectoseal Plunger Can has spring- 
mounted dasher. Pressing down with swab on dasher 



























automatically pumps fluid from well to moisten swab. 
Excess liquid drains back through tube to can. In case 
of fire, ignition of vapors above double perforated- 
metal fire baffle in dasher will not reach contents of 
can, Fire burns out quickly. 


FAST AND EFFICIENT. Moistening of swab is accom- 
plished in one quick easy motion. Waste of liquid is 
reduced to a minimum because amount of dampening 
can be metered by length of stroke. Various sizes of 
dashers are available for different types of work. 


APPROVED. Protectoseal Plunger Cans are approved 
by Associated Factory Mutuals and are available in 4 
sizes from 1-pint to 1-gallon capacity. Write today for 
complete data on the PROTECTOSEAL line of Fire 
Baffle Fill amd Vent Fittings, Safety Caus, Plunger 
Cans, and Wash Tanks. 


PROTECTOSEAL COMPANY 
1954 SO. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


— 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Fungicidal Control of South American Leaf Blight of 
Hevea Rubber Trees. (Circular No. 686). By M. H 
Langford. Issued by U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 6 x 9% in. 20 pp. Available from 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 10c a copy 


his circular sets forth the results of experiments in the 


treatment of South American leaf blight which have been 
made in connection with: the cooperative intergovernmental 
program of rubber investigations begun in 1940 After 
summarizing early attempts to protect Hevea by spraying, 
the circular describes recent experiments in Panama and 
Costa Rica, lists the important considerations in the con 
trol of leaf blight, and describes spraying and dusting ex- 
periments in seedling nurseries in Costa Rica and Panama 
Other topics treated include factors affecting mtrol by 
spraying, the effect of spray residues on budding success, 
spraying high-yielding clones, spraying trees during the 
annual leaf-change period, procedures recommended in 
spraying, and the cost of spraying. A bibliography is ap 
pended 


7 

Scott Testers. (Catalog No. 45). Scott Testers, I: 112 

Blackstone St., Previdence, R. I. 8% x 11 in. 54 pp 

his catalog, like its predecessors, is designed to aid the 
manufacturer or the laboratory in selecting tl proper 
testing instrument for making physical tests on all types 
of materials. It is divided into four sections, as follows 
(1) illustrates and describes many of the various models 
available for testing tensile strength, elongatior ysteresis 
fatigue, twist, plasticity flexing, and burst strength; (2) 
lists the dials available for each instrument for strength 
tests, giving the combination of capacities and the gradua 
tions for each capacity; (3) provides lists of the Censil- 
grams’ available for each model, the list for ea model 
being divided into sections for the amount of clamp sep 


aration that can be recorded, the size of the Tensilgram, 
the ratio between the amount of clamp separation and the 
length of the test line, etc.; and (4) gives miscellaneous 
engineering data to aid in the selection of the proper in 
strument and in interpreting the test results 


Electron Microscope Studies of Colloidal Carbon in Vul- 
canized Rubber. By W. A. Ladd. Columbian Carbon 
Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 5% x 7% in. 12 
PP 
Issued as Vol. V, No. 6, of the “Columbian Colloidal 

Carbons” series, this study originally appeared in the Ana- 

lytical Edition, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. De- 

velopments in the study of the disposition of carbon black 
particles in a rubber compound by means of the electron 
microscope are discussed by the author. In addition, new 


techniques are described for electron microscope studies of 
colloidal carbon in vulcanized natural and synthetic rubber 
By these techniques, it is hoped, it will become possible 


to determine the micromorphology of carbon-reinforced 
rubbers, assess the effect of differences in carbon fineness 
and structure, evaluate visually the effect of polymer dif- 
ferences upon the ultimate carbon-polymer units, and deter- 
mine the effect of processing and other variables 

° 


DieLess Duplicating. (Catalog No. 45-8). O'Neil-Irwin 
Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 8% x II in. 
40 pp 


The latest edition of this catalog contains illustrations 
and information concerning the latest models of all Di- 
Acro precision machines, including benders, brakes and 
shears. Numerous “close-up” photographs showing the 
machines at various angles, both stationary and in opera- 
tion, and typical products which they can be used to manu- 
facture, are included. 
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Decreases MARKING 
Increases STRENGTH 


RAYCO # 
FLOCK © 


a 


Our pure cotton “Filfloc” greatly minimizes mark- 






ing when introduced into sole compounds. It also 
improves toughness and tear resistance. For use 


with crude, synthetic and reclaim. 


Request samples and prices 


RAYON PROCESSING CO. ine’ 


100 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


Developers aud Producers of 
Cottou Fillers for Plastics 











LITTLEJOHN & CO., Ine. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CRUDE SYNTHETIC _— | 


RUBBER 


| Synthetic Latex 
1] " 
] Balata — Gutta Percha 
| 


Pontianak Siaks 


| Chicle Gums 
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BRASS PLATING 


REANITE 


TO BOND RUBBER AND 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER TO METALS 


With Reanite you can forget slow, costly brass 
plating in rubber-to-metal adhesion. Merely substi- 
tute two quick-drying coats of Reanite cement for 
the brass plating operation and proceed as usual. 
Follow your standard practice for curing time, 
pressure and temperature. Reanite bonds will prove 
stronger than the rubber itself! 


Reanite will bond natural rubber or Buna S 
with practically integral adhesion to steel, alumi- 
num, magnesium, copper, in fact almost any metal. 











THE U. S. STONEWARE CO. 
Dept. RA, Box 350 ° Akron 9, Ohio 


Please send me full information, without obliga- 
tion, on the Reanite Process for bonding rubber-to- 
metal. 





Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 


























STONEWARE 


ISO © Ahkror, Chto 


Since 








6909 
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Everywhere in Industry. Hycar Chemical Co., 335 S 
Main St., Akron, Ohio. 8% x11 in. 20 pp. 


This bulletin ably describes the various types of Hyca 
special purpose synthetic rubbers and their industrial usage 
The first part of the bulletin is devoted to a pictorial resum 
with a discussion of the process by which these rubbers ar 
manufactured, the characteristics of the crude polymers 
and the company’s engineering services. The latter portior 
covers the properties and applications of vulcanized com 
pounds-of Hycar OR-15, OR-25 and OS-10. Tables show 
ing the complete range of properties, qualitative resistanc: 
to various oils and solvents, physical properties of repre 
sentative compounds, effects of oil and heat aging on phys 
ical properties of typical compounds, and effects of pro 
longed fluid aging on typical compounds, one of OR-1! 
and one of OR-25, are included. 


& ee 


Norelco X-Ray Diffraction Apparatus. North America: 
Philips Co., Inc., 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 
844 x 11 in. 12 pp. 


This booklet describes X-ray diffraction techniques an¢ 
applications. Diagrams, typical diffraction films, and sev 
eral tabulations are given to show how the company’s dif 
fraction equipment is used for identification, research an 
production. Special pages are devoted to powder, back 
reflection-focusing, and low-angle scatter cameras. Th 
booklet also describes how X-ray diffraction films ar 
interpreted 

» 
Northmaster Kneading Machines. Northmaster Divisio: 

Struthers Wells Corp., Titusville, Penna. 8'4x11 in. 16 pp 


This comprehensive bulletin gives complete details on the 
new line of kneading machines recently introduced by the —_— 
company. It includes tables of standard sizes and capacities, 
mixing chamber and blade types, and complete constructior 

















> data and available optional features. The kneading machines 
are available in laboratory, standard and heavy-duty units fron 
0.12 up to 3600 gallons working capacity 
ms 
Resistoflex Protective Clothing. Resistoflex Corp., Bell 
ville 9 N. i$ 84 x 11 in. 16 pp. 
Transparent garments made of compar, a solvent-proof viny! 
: : re i | 
a Sle wa wening © resin compound, which are designed to protect wearers against A 
apf poner oe sting 1 vrease, oil, organic solvents, gas, fumes, or dust, are illustrated Mi 
; ‘ : | | 
pA tren eager be dup- and described in this pamphlet. Among the exhibits are indus LE 
: gang re agence trial gloves, caps, aprons, smocks, and sleeve-guards, as well as = 
, onal | : | 
C ae ‘ae - sap es aie a coating compound for the preservation of work shoes 
licated @ ‘ peas 
ich c ; tempera 
hich contains 
trol panel w ! ) a 
ulator—time meter—light and wate Sa 
: oa ~ a Vv 
. switch — automatic cut-off switch re 
: djusting switch — direct reading thern : 
pos omic 
ainent reactance coil (for oy ae 
: lo r- 
current consumption). The — ayo" 
a is fully automatic in a a Aye | 
; y nec : 
-¢ night, only 
” unattended ove , | a 
i carbons once in 24 hours. — 
pre . iti therin 
ure to any conditions of A = 
Ss : “ ; 
aah to a few days testing in the la 
r 
tory with the W eather-Ometer. 
manufacturers and sole 
iulaior 6 qoastor of = tibia machines 
Le of a century € 





¢ 


FOR CUT AND CRACK GROWTH RESISTANCE 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. USE PHILBLACK A 





(FOR FURTHER DETAILS SEE AD ON PACE 498) 
361 West Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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TANNEY-COSTELLO CO. 


DEALERS AND BROKERS 


IN 


SCRAP RUBBER 


SYNTHETICS — PLASTICS 


We Offer A Service 


Based On Experience 
e 


868 E. TALLMADGE AVE. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 











COLITE CONCENTRATE 





A HIGH QUALITY CONCENTRATED LIQUID MOLD AND 
MANDREL LUBRICANT— NON-TOXIC, NON-TACKY, ODOR- 
LESS. 





© Simplifies the removal of cured rubber from the 
molds. 


® Results in a transparent satin-like finish. 


© Does not build up on the molds. 





© Extremely concentrated and low in cost. 








A Direct Source for Zinc and other Metallic Stearates. 


TAG. 


(A DITITELIAL TG acter 


97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON fuctirer 










{ pat 


In Canada: PRESCOTT G CO., REC’D., 774 ST. PAUL ST., W. MONTREAL 
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CAPITOL PROCESS 
LINER TREATMENT 


For Production 
Efficiency and 


Economy include 


CAPITOL PROCESS 


in your Post-War 
Planning for Rubber 


Repellent Liners 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 


Capitol Process 





Originators of the 








Liner Treatment 

































CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. EVES ‘conT> 


261 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


The Story of Plastic Molding. Chicago Molded Products 
bad Corp., 1020 N. Kolmar Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 8% x 11 in, 

24 pp 

. 

Designers and Manufacturers [his booklet aims to give engineers and production men 
simple, direct and useful information on the subjects of 
f what plastics are, when or where they should be used, how 
Oo products should be designed in order to get the most satis 


factory use of molded plastics, and which plastic materials 


I 
should be used The molding process itself is described 
RUBBER PLANT and tables showing the relationship between mold cost 
and piece part cost and listing the comparative physical 
properties of various plastic molding materials are included 


EQUIPMENT Chere are also numerous illustrations and diagrams show 
ing molded plastic products and processes of manufacture 


as well as descriptive material and photographs pertaining 


* All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment for to the company’s facilities. 


every requirement of Large and Small Factories. * 


* Complete Plant Design and Layout: also Special Ma- Temperature Control Cabinets. (Catalog No. 325). Pre 
chinery Developed and Manufactured. cision Scientific Co., 1750 N. Springfield Ave., Chicagé 
47, Ill. 8% x 1l in. 48 pp 


© Specialists in Latex Equipment. 
[his catalog describes and illustrates standard models of 
* Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- the constant temperature control cabinets manufactured by 


uct Development and Research. he company, as well as cabinets and baths built to specifi 


cations. The standard models include electrically-heated 
* Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera ovens for rubber aging, plastics, laboratory drying opera- 
tien in all countries. tions, preheating and conditioning. Also described are 
sterilizers, low temperature cabinets, vacuum ovens and 
combustion-tube furnaces for laboratory use. Some infor- 
mation pertaining to mechanical and gravity convection 
Cable Address < Telephone heat transfer is also included in the catalog. 
“Centimac” New York > WOrth 2-1650 ‘ 


Taber Abraser. Taber Instrument Corp., North Tonawanda 
= = ——== oo N. Y. 8% x 1l in. 16 pp 


This illustrated catalog describes a self-contained electrica 





instrument and accessories manufactured by the company for 
measuring potential surface wear of materials due to rubbing 
MA a ry 0 Ld oa S 77 é ‘S 1 79 abrasion. The principal operations for making an abraser test 
AND - are described, and the range of application of the instrument 

is discussed A list of prominent companies which use the 


\braser is also included. 


Synthetic Resins : 


Fairprene Coated Fabrics.- Fabrics Division, E. I. du Pont 


USE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBERS de Nemours & Co., Inc., Fairfield, Conn. 8% x 11 in. 12 py 


This manual contains a discussion, illustrated with charts and 


For NON-MARKING SOLES graphs, of the properties of fabrics coated with “Fairprene” 


compounds, and describes the various types produced A list 


HEELS and TOPLIFTS of applications and a table of physical properties, giving finished 


width, base fabric, count, total weight per square yard, gaugt 
tensile pounds, and burst pounds, are also included 


TO OBTAIN: a 
Hoggson & Pettis Products. Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., 


* EXCELLENT ABRASION 141 Brewery St., New Haven, Conn. 8% x 10% in. 48 pp 
illustrated, the latest edition of this catalog 


RESISTANCE Profusely 
describes the several products manufactured by the company 
 * SUPERIOR TEAR for use in the rubber and plastics industries, including mark 
ing dies and other marking devices, cementing and vulcan 


RESISTANCE izing tools, thickness gages, molds or dies for rubber and 


plastics, and molds and dies for rubber testing. Also in 


| 
* HARDNESS and STIFFNESS cluded are instructions for the proper use of these tools 





For Details and Samples AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


Write « ; 
| Write or Wire STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


| NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
| MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. 868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 
Representatives: Akrea San Francisco New York 
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SLICER MACHINE FOR SIMPLEX 
uct EXTRUDED — RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


- PATENTED 

A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


width desired. 


men 








SPECIAL FEATURES 
« Has micro-adjustment for accurate 
widths. 
e Equipped with water tank whick 
feeds water to the slotted knife and 
to the cut. 










sical 


ded 





e Has repulsion- 
induction mo- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

Automatic 
sharpener de- 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 


ure 
ling 








" With High Speed Dise Cutting 
Blade, Automatic Feed and with 








— Tandem Feed Wheels. Capacity. — 
by = re Up to 3” by 4144”—Length Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 
cif o 4” pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 
ited . ? to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 
‘Ta- including pure gum, sponge, ete. Cuts squarely— 


are UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY no rejects 


and Cudahy. Wisconsin Now in use by manv leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 

for- ~? . . i 

ion Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Long Distance Phoné Call Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 

MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 7020 270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 

Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 


RUBBER SLAB COOLER 


The mill room equipment at the left is used 












































to lubricate cool and dry rubber slabs having 
been hand cut from a rubber mixing mill. 
Do that job for less money, in less floor space 


with cleanliness around your mills. 


Simple to operate, practically no mainte- 


nance or care required. 


PP Set in required location. No anchor bolt 


ve necessary. Connect electrical line, water 
ny 4 

rk 
in 
nd 


and drain. It is then ready for operation. 
FURTHER DETAILS UPON REQUEST. 


in 
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ELECTRIC SHEAR 








Power driven shear for cutting sheet mate- 
rial up to %” thickness. Available in light 
or heavy type in widths from 30” to 100”. 
Hand feed, foot pedal operation. Clamp 
automatically holds material while being 
cut. Knife has self-honing action. A clean 


square cut is assured. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
Representatives for ALFA MAcHine Co. 








Testing Aids Post-war Planning 


The many models of *Scott Testers 
aid the control of research and 
production, providing “world- 
standard” tests for tensile, hys- 
teresis, burst, tear, flexing, twist, 
adhesion, plasticity, etc. Request 
Catalog 45. 


Registered Trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS, ING. F2 este". * 














SPECIALIZING IN 


ve 
USED MACHINERY ..*** RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 
ERIC BONWITT AKRON, OHIO 


MOLDEZE 


The Mold Treatment for Plastics and Rubber 
‘ ‘ the rubber business we 
Cht. Engr. tamor 


Majority of Leading Firms now use MOLDEZE 


Sens farl long-lasting pint . delivered 


PROTEC TIVE COATINGS, INC., BOX 56RA, DETROIT 27 











REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Electrix Equipment. Electrix Corporation, 150 Middle St 
Pawtucket, R. I. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. 


This folder illustrates and describes the various pieces ot 
shop equipment which the company has available for manu 
facturing purposes. Included are descriptions of lathes, milling 
machines, drill presses, grinding machines, and laboratory 
measuring apparatus. This is the equipment which the com- 
pany utilizes in the production of precision gages, jigs and 
fixtures, form tools, lamination dies, molds for rubber and 
plastics, and for miscellaneous production parts. One section is 
devoted to the soft rubber plugs developed by the company, 
these plugs being made and sold by the U. S. Rubber Co. Some 
recent advertisements used by the company to explain its serv 
ices to industry are also reproduced. 

. 


Burrell Gas Analysis Apparatus and Manual for Gas Ana- 
lysts. (Catalog 80). Burrell Technical Supply Co., 1936 
5th Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 7% x 10% in. 96 pp 
This catalog is divided into two sections, a catalog proper 

of gas analysis apparatus manufactured by the company, classi 

fied according to types, and a manual of instruction on gas 
analysis and the proper use of the apparatus. The latter con 
tains chapters on characteristics of some commercial gases, 
principles of gas analysis, assembling of the apparatus, pre 
paring the apparatus for use, collection of gas samples, ana 
lytical procedure, calculations, and specialized gas analysis 

methods and apparatus. A bibliography on gas analysis and 
an index are included for convenience. 

° 

Surgical Trade Buyer’s Guide: 1945. Surgical Business, 
Inc., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 6 x 9 in. 
158 pp 
The sixth annual edition of this directory of sources oft 

supply for surgical supply, hospital supply, and orthopedi 

appliance dealers brings up-to-date a comprehensive list 
f product classifications, arranged alphabetically, with 
the names of manufacturers and their addresses listed 

der each classification. In addition, a separate alphabetical 

list of all the manufacturers, with their addresses, has been 

provided for the reader’s convenience 
a 


The new Ross Recirculating Indirect Air Heater is described 
in a 4-page bulletin (No. 137) issued by the J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corp., 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
This heater is said to possess a higher efficiency than 
other types owing to the use of a new principle described as 
“recirculation of gases.” 


FOR LOW HEAT BUILD-UP, 
USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS SEE AD ON PACE 498) 
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EMULSIONS 


FOR 
Latex Compounding 





Custom Made 


To Meet Your Requirements 


ALSO 


CURING DISPERSIONS 

LATEX TACKIFIERS 

FILLER DISPERSIONS 
ZINC OXIDE DISPERSIONS 


ADHESIVE Oo: PRODUCTS 


AFFILIATE 
NEW YORK RUBBER CEMENT CO., INC ees 1660 BOONE AVENUE 
ESTABLISHED 1895 ‘ BRONX 60, NEW YORK 











Carbon Tetrachloride, 


Caustic Soda, 












420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
221 NO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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CRYSTEX insoluble SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 99144% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO.E 


A renee 


FOR THE 


anat BBER 
INDUSTRY 


Carbon Bisulphide 
Sulphur Chloride 





*Aluminum Sulphate *Copperas Silicon Tetrachloride *Superphosphate 
Borax Cream of Tartar Sodium Hvdrosulphide Tartar Emetic 
Boric Acid Chlorine Strinrer, Textile Tartaric Acid 
Citric Acid Muriatic Acid Sulnohur Titanium Tetrachloride er 
Nitric Acid Sulphuric Acid 
(*Sold on West Coast Only) 100s 





555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 
424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON 8, OHIO 
NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 

ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
Mi A R Kk 4 and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetines 


Crude Rubber : : : oiteeemen Cotton 
NEW YORK, AUGUST 9, 1945 
p A gg e genera rovement in the The price of middling uplands on} 
ver-a bhe " e situation i Cotton Exchange has swung in the narr wy 
resp é { atural rubber still range of 42 points since our last report, 
remau tica ly ict, according to the for the period being 23.54 on July 13 
report ttecd ! Collyer, presi Scrap Rubber low 23.12 on August & Che average | f 
ent of the B. F. Goods in resigr ; of middling uplands on the Exchange 
) < ‘ wor ti ecran ri eT sting! S ¢ . - r 
ovet nt position as Specia Dealers report that 1%. rul ber —_. the month of July was 23.27, based on 25 
1 : , St} iT good «i , Ithoanol +} “3> : 
Direct Rubber Programs, natural rub are still in fairly g “Pp te al ug “ trading davs. Prices started a downv 
er é é é ; gle ob usual summer lull is still by parent in col trend in mid-July, factors in the decline 
acle the at ent of 1946 production I ion circle ms! leral ue . we . cluding recurring reports of Japanese peice 
Hyective Mr. Collyer pointed out that eing paid to proper methods mg Py aaron feelers and the growing belief that the 
natural 1 eT usage still in excess of in by Sma sige F splitters It should - cx try was due for an immediate reconver 
ports fr the producing eas in Allied plained that these splitters are charged —_ ¢ industry Heavy hedge selling and 
' 1 t} t oO ‘ senarating ratur riubher 1 . ‘ 
and ind estimated that the stockpile in he function of separating natural rubber mission house liquidations also contril 
' . ] t - lea +} 1 ‘ 
counts would drop to 66,000 tons by scrap trom synthetic er vee I ose con to the trend. Prices strengthened some it 
she en f the vear. far below the 100,000 aining synthetics, and although tire mark toward the end of the month. due to , 
mn minimum recommended as the safety mes have made it possible for most scraj fixing and mill buying, but legislative 
om dealers to segregate their rubber scrap it is crop uncertainties in the past several 
Natural 1M ess il na il rub apparent that the splitters have an important have again weakened the structure, witl 
' ile in this ‘tu Sj creasing : , , ‘ 
ber supplies in e nea e lies in the role in this picture Since increasing quan result that vesterday’s quotation (August 8) 
beratior I ertau har lLastert rubber tities Of scrap contain oe syntheti a ate of 23.12 was the low point of the per 
nroducit territori particularly Malava rial, the importance of the splitter’s job The market will probably continue uncert 
t ' nT 1 d ome ‘ rc : 
or Sumatra, ai perating supplies and in Carne be overet phasize Some dealer until definite news of crop statistics is 
centive ood vit ' the resumption of hope, however, that the increasing supply of ceived and some apparent decision as t ‘ 
rubber production in these areas are read) new passenger tires will bring oy and length of the war in the Pacific is secur 
r use i Oo i condi per it Be vennee old natural epee lg vag tas ne oCrap Announcement of the Russian entry into € 
Lust till genera elieved that pre market, since such scrap is preferable to Japanese war did not upset the market 
} tir . tr ve « cho elo . . ¢ 
war equipment plantatior al thn the entire industry Price hown below are greatly. Unless the war should end s 
t by the retreating en echanical ceilings on typical grades of scrap denly, which is quite possible, large civil 
quipmet being readic n this countt demands for textiles are expected to 1 
r washit and di é utural rubber (Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron) than compensate immediate military 
which will initially be received from. th Mixed passenger tires , $20 backs. Quotations for middling uplands 
bar last Beadless truck tires . ---ton 206 the Exchange follow 
, : Mixed truck tires.. ep <a 
All of the plar ye cin inte «+s oo on See 
. ~4 auli Dk . ** ‘ . ¥ | \u ust 
re t ‘ ‘ ed wa No ger peelings dé ( H Low ( 
ire im the u 1 ie rs¢ ¢ + I peelings 52 2 October 0 8 65 
1 4 . . aan , senger tubes A eacooe S - 6: 
mm ibil . . art ‘ ‘ av Red passenger tubes b. 07% t seal i 46 ‘ 
iptl , i vi case wt ‘ il ave almost Black passenger tubes een .06% 
‘ ite acct t irge quantities f nat Mixed pa senger tube ae .063 ? eis 
ral rubber. As 1 written. Reesia hue No. 2 truck tubes hg, Reclaimed Rubber 
Red truck tubes asec jkucoewsn b 7% 
ere I } ‘ . 27 } cl} hes 4! ‘ ’ 
, _ ter =e . Despite the usual summer slack, occasior 
CrKe a t as iT a | & | , . f ‘ " 
] ‘ Vy Vacations, closings or inventory | 
cVvcal - 1 
Pp : , bags and water bags 15.00 poses, shutdowns for machinery and eq 
rice V1 i ‘ i t t nd ve ? . 
we ! , he ment repair, etc., the demand for recla 
Kubin Rese e ( : : . : 
continues at peak levels ven the labor 
Plantations— urbances of the past few weeks, whicl 
( N-( an r : cluded work stoppages at: mar lara 
Ribbed S ked Shee x 22% 4 Tire Fabrics small plants throughout the untrv, has 
lhick Pale Latex Crepe, 1X t 4 1 , : 
; _— , , . os caused any perceptible decline in dematr 
Pale Latex ¢ e, 1X 4 [The situation in the tire fabric field re- eo " ; 
rl Brown ¢ P x ‘ 3% , , , em es ~ ; Well aware of the fact t he war in 
Brown ( ‘ es mains unchanged, with practically no de- P , nd al 4} Me fall 
et . ’ . : | . . X - ' . acihnc may ¢ | abruptly, especially toll 
Thick R ed B . 7 mand for such fabrics. Consequently, prices + : 
> — 7 Sh. +44, a . rp Gh. ing announcement of Rt s entry and ¢ 
Rolled Browr Flat Bark 8 ; ire nominal and in many quarters are not etl , - - lool 
“4 ced tlanket - s+2 2° ’ . a . wae ciosure oOo tne ator ( mmb, recitaimer;rs x 
moked | ets. 3 : 858 even being quoted. The prices shown be- "eer : 
Claro Bra XRSS “4 40 z 4 ; for no falling off in the demand for recla 
Sole Crepe Trimmit 201 yw are those which were in force on or 
: . c 1 and are continuing eftorts to increase p1 
Sole Crepe 377 ‘ about January 15, 1942. we Y 
duction. Manpower is still the prime d 
wie— ; (Prices Net at the Mill) culty in this regard. Prices shown below 
( — . _ +e ° , ceilings on typical grades of reclain 
~~ I es, \rude. ‘2/2 <7 V4 Peeler, carded, 23/5 lb. .43%@ .44 
Tr ines, Washed & Dr ee” 40 Peeler. carded, 23/4/3........1 4444@ .45 Shoe 
Upriver Coarse, Crude. - 125% 26% Peeler, carded. 13/3/3........ Ib. 1411%4@ 42 
ver Coarse Washed & Peeler, carded, 15/4/2........Ib. .41%@ .42 eddie buses ene lb. .07% @ 7% 
} ‘ ’ 77 : : 
7 : ‘ Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 seaneul 40%@ 41 
Caucho Ball, Crude 1154 24% Tube 
Cau B Washed § ) 19! 37 ; 
oh , CHAFERS Black Tube ........ eeeelb. 11% @ «12 
Guavule— ‘ aXe Red Tube ..... cecccosl vlaee @ 22 
Carload Lots 17% 31 Carded, American, 1%”......Ib. .43%@ .44 Ti 
Less than Car Lots 18 3114 “ar : ” " 391 ires 
’ : oe | 31% Carded, American, 1”........ Ib. 39%@ .48 
Bal Black (acid process) ......Ib. .08 @ .08% 
atata- Black, selected tires ......lb. .07 @ .07% 
surinam Sheet , os 42% 42% Truck, Heavy Gravity.. b .09 @ .09% 
Manaos Blox . 38% 38% 
Colombian Block . 38% 38% . Mi il 
Peruvian Prime , 38% 38% Sheetings iscetianeous 
Chicken Wire . seve See 23% Mechanical blends ...... Ib. 05 @ .OE 
48x40 36 in. 5.50 ......lb. — @ 8.272 WOMENS Gasscosssnecos Ib. .134% @ .13¢ 
Latex— 40x40 36 in an. Mbawite Ib. @ 7.398 futile 
Normal, Tank Car Lots .... 26 43% 40x36 36 in. ft YB wern * @ 7.000 
Creamed, Tank Car Lots . 26% 44% 48x48 40 in. ROD ventee lb. — @17.200 Ducks 
Centrifuged, Tank Car Lots 4 45% 48x48 40 in. ae edeebe Ib. @ 15.087 
Heat-Concentrated. Carload 56x60 40 in. eae Ib - @ 12.638 Enameling (single filling)... .Ib. — @ .44% 
DE hcuisetsstbidedbece 29% 7 48x44 10 in 3.75 It @11.733 Belting and Hose............ Ib - @ .39 
— Note: Prices shown above are ceiling prices set Single filling, A grade........ lb — @ .19% 
© for Civilian Use; N-C for Non-Civilian Use. by order of the O.P.A. Double filling, A grade I - @ .20% 





























OXIDES AND CARBONATES 
LIGHT AND HEAVY « FOR 
TECHNICAL & DRUG USES 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


BRANCHES IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CiTIES 
DISTRIBUTORS 
NEW YORK CITY 





Wm. S. GRAY & CO. 





Lockland, CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 














F © ATTRACTIVE 
* NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
| BELLEVILLE, N. J. 

















MAGNETIC 


CLUTCHES AND BRAKES 
CLUTCH - BRAKE COMBINATIONS 
diemoter If you have a tramp iron 
problem ask for our Bulletin 
301 on Magnetic Pulleys. 
improved, air-cooled, latest 
design. Sizes to fit your 
conveying system or self- 
contained unit. 

We invite your inquiries. 
Outline your problem. No 


This 24” 
STEARNS Magnetic Clutch 
and Brake Unit is provid- 


ing smooth start and posi- 
tive stop on a rubber mill 
in a prominent mid-western 
plant. Efficient, economical 
and safe, sizes and combi- 
nation to meet requirements. 














Write for bulletin 225. obligation. 
STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 
640 So. 28th St. Milwaukee (4), Wis. 








CONTINENTAL-MEXICAN RUBBER 00., lnc. 


745 Fifth Ave., New York City 








Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried 





Formerly Distributed By 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
An Affiliated Company 























SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 





ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 


GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 








wile), 7 Nae fe))), Be) | ir.“ae 4 mae) 


R.K.O. BUILDING. RADIO CITY. NEW YORK. N.Y 
Plant: Savannah, Ga Branches in Pr F he 





METALLURGICAL 
SERVICE CO. 


RUBBER 
DENUDING 


WITHOUT 
AFFECTING 
THE PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES 
OF 
METAL INSERTS 


* * * 


SUBMIT- TRIAL SAMPLES 





RUBBER AGE, AUGUST, 1945 





‘COLORS for RUBBER | 
Red Iron Oxides | 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides | 
a 
Reinforcing Fillers 


and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


_EAST' ON, PAY 











Let us estimate on your 


CUTTING DIES 


@ Years of experience making dies of all kinds 
for rubber manufacturers enable us to offer you 
correctly designed dies of tempered steel which 
retain their cutting edges....Send blue print 
for quotation. 
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Butasan 
Buty! Zimate 
Captax 
Uryiene 


Fl-Sixty 
Ethasan 
Ethyl Tuads 
Ethyl Zimate 


Geanta! 
Hepieen 


Witco 
Ledate 
Methasan 
Methy! luads 
Methy! Zimate 
Monex 
Pentex 
Phen ‘ 

Pip- lip 

R& H ) 
R-2 Crystals 
Rotax 

Seiecx 

Santi ure 
Selena 
SPUN-G 


Thiocarbanili i 
Th ofide 
Thiot ix 
Thiurad 
Trimene 

base 


Uhto 
Ureka 
Blend B 


Blend ¢ 


tlcanol 
1 rman 


Blues * 
Prussian 
Ultramarine 

Browns * 
Mapico 


Greens” 
( rome 
(,uignet s 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 
Indian 


Mapico 

Rel oxide, 

Rub Er Red 
Whites * 


Lithopone 
Albalith 


Astrolith 

Azolith 
Ray-cal 
Rayox 








1 itanox A 
Titanox B 
Titanox ( 


green \abe! 
red label 
P.— 
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ACCELERATORS 


ae be 
Vo @oww 


& Mi in 
OV 


Organic 
A-1 (ll avcarbanilid) 
A-10 .. soa : 
A-19 
A-32 
A477 
A-100 
Aldehyde ammonia 
Altax ; 
Beutene 
B.J-F 


S€Seeceeease 


i @ 
o+ 


& 38 


+ we 
“Qoc 


Di-Ortho. | olyguanidine 
Diphenylgwanidine 


7 
~-+ 
—o 


TL 


a 
- + 


8 


7 


Sathylidine aniline 
Pormaliehyde aniline 


Hexamethy lenetetramine 
Lead (leate, No 


Super Sulfur No 


8OGEOSt @I9G5EOSOHSHEOSECOE 


Ss 8 


Priphenylguanidine 


Veleamex ..cccccs 


Litharge, domestic 
Magnesia alcined, 


SS 606566699066 


ss cs 


Umber, Turkey 


69 


Domestic (Maroon) 


» Cryptone No 
Cryptone CB ! 
Crvyptone ZS-800 


Zine Oxide—American P 
American Azo 
ZZZ (lead free) 
Anaconda, lead f it 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand 


Kadox, black label! 
ReJ label—17 


-s 
28989 6e@ 


4 


St. , Joe, hlack 


ESEES 
YT y) 


® Price Ceilings. 
® Price Suewesti 


CHEMICAL MARKETS 





Zinc Oxide—French Process: © 
Florence White seal—/7 bbl.ib. 


Green seal—8 ........ lb. 
Red seai—9 .......6+-]d. 
Yellows ” 
Caumolith sebneee ee 
CRORES ccccoecccecnceceene Ib. 
SED: v0 ccccews eeerr ry Ib. 
BLACKS 


(In bags, carioad lots) 


Aatow CeMPess caecciccacecece 
Atiantic ..... 

Certuuned ° secececececes 
CeErtiM€d SPNETON ...ceeecceess 
COED «= oncnseccccescosseese 
Disperso eon , : 
Dixiedensed bp68d 00s 006 eueent 
SPONGE GB cocccccccesssess 
I xcelio ° cece eeeeees 
PE: civ anenes » sean 
i DED. scceeneceeeeeeue 
RSMBCOR ccccccceccecesccesceses 
POGMIONENG cccccccces jaee 
REE HDs be oe'es cs + scedenee 
Rosmos-Dizie 20 .........+.+lb. 
Micronex (Amarillo) 

Micronex Leads (Amarillo) 


TUREGEE cb cedecedccceeses ° ° 
TUE easecheebeveseeneos eoeans 
Philblack A err . Ib. 


Shell Carbon (Del. Midwest).. 
Sterling 
supreme 


ZZ, skpeeceereseneeeeeees 
W yex ° > eacenease 
COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
Aluminum Flake ........... ton 18.00 
9914 % -300 , . ton 
86-90 % -300 ‘ — er 
Asbestine , seneceesee Bae 
AUOMIE cccccccccsesceccess ton 
Barium carbonate (98-100%).ton 47.01 
paryees : yeve dna a 
Rentonite cconstee Ut 
Blar xe ton ¢ 
Calcene eee 
Catalpo (fact) . ‘ mii 
Clay, Aerfloted, Suprex.....ton 11 
Aertioted Paragon -ton 10 
( my . ton 
CTOWN .ceees veocececes One 
Dixie - ton 11.( 
Kaolloid eeoeseses «++. tOn 
| .angford -..ton 
Magnolia , ; on 
M -Namee sesboereeunl, ae 
° eee ton 
Wite secs , ton 19 
Kalite No l ton 26 
Kalvan snbbdae ounces ton 10 
Keystone white ; ...ton 
Magnesium carbonate “eer 
Mineralite ‘ ‘ . cone ctl 
Pyrax A : 1 
Kuitenstone (powd. Dom.) ton 25 
peptone - * 
Silene EF (calcium silicate). .Ib 
Silical ee ako ton 65 
snowflake white.. recvectll 
I mest ton 14 
Whiting. commercial ........ton 16 
it¢ . . t t 
Witcar R a ton 
Witcarb R-12 ; tan 
Wood Flour (100 mesh).....ton 30.00 


MINERAL RUBBER 
285°-300° Mineral Rubber...ton 25.00 


‘ack EOUNORE occccccceves ton 25. 
Dielex as« , eset - 
Ilard Hydrocarbon .........ton 25. 
DEE «acnettneresvescecen Ib. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Aromatics—Rodo th vEe ao ay 
PE UE sadecusaseoctes Ib. 5 
eS ae es 
Se St sassesvcecdee _ & 
Cpe BGS cccccccceqces Ib. 4 
PE ooneswncs eanee Ib, 4. 
Aresklene No. 375 . «bb. 
Darvan (< oe agent)... Ib. 
Santomerse 5 wes Pe 
OSS arr ae 
Sunproof ° Seueeve-s . «lb 
Tonox eee Sa Ib 
stikegees ; — gal. 6 
Unicel (blowing agent)... ...lb. 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Acetic, 28%, bbls.*...100 bb. 53. 
Nitric, 36 degrees...... ewt. 5. 
Acids, Fatty 
Laurex scene ‘ . «lb, 
1 TI 
Stearex Beads b 
Stearite lb 
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New York, Aug. 9, 1945 
All Prices F.O.B. Works 








Alkalies 
Caustic Soda, 76%..... ewt. 2.70 @ 5.7 
Soda Asn, 53%......-. cwt. 1.15 @ 2.98 
Oils 
Sen. EE cesccecess Ib. 10 @ 2 
PEPE E ceececcvccees gai. ij @ «18 
POEMS cx caneese tenes b. .u40 @ .048 
Petrolatum, amber ...... lb. .03% @ - 
Pigmeutaroil ,tank cars. .gal. W.2e 
2 i -oVdeenée om wal. J0423@ .37% 
Pime, COMES ® .ccccece -gal. > @o— 
Rvusin Ui, cmpd........ gai. we 
SE sraded600000000-4 ib. -lsw@ .14 
Do inied. beeen’ bed ib. 10 @ 
DOCUMES, Gol. cccccccdcccs lb. 07K @ — 
Witeo Palm Oil .......- ib. —- ¢€ — 
Witco sottener No. 20..gal. 2e=-— 
Woburn No. 8, c.......lb. v6 @ 
Resins and !’itches 
Pitch, Burgundy ........Ib. .8 @ _ 
Oe ORE coeds c6evccees ton 19.uu @22.00 
Ne ton 16.00 @22.50 
pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt...bbi. @ 4.50 
Pigmentar, tank cars... .gal. 2K%e — 
OB GEWEES coccccccccecs gal. .2652@ .27% 
Retort Pine Tar, drums. .gal. .204@ .27h 
Solvents 
BOMeas, SUIS*® wcccececes Ib 07 @ —_ 
Benzene, 90%, tank car.gal. 4e-— 
Beta-!richlorethane . gal. @ w® 
CREST Ib. 98 @ 1.25 
Carvon, bisulide ........ Ib t e vas 
Carbon tetrachloride ...gal 73 7 | 
Dichloretuyiene .........ib. — 
Dipentene, cml., drums. .gal. 48 @ .50 
Ethylene dichloride Pn .07%@ .08% 
PUOGGNOR cocccccacceses Ib. 07%@ .12 
Reogen (drums) ...... ib .ll1w@ 15 
DME nessccaenesaces gai. Wne — 
I'richlorethylene Serre * 08 @ .09% 
lurpentine, steam dist 
a ga 80 83 
Waxes 
DGD géedesouase — 22%@. «235 
Beeswax, wl a 8 
Carnauba, yellow® . 8 7 
Ceresin, wiute, dom......Ib li‘,@ 1S 
Montan, dom. ...... It 30 @ 3 
Parattin * 
Yellow crude scale, 
ra Ib. 044% @ — 
Refined, 12 122 . ) . 4 « 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Bees BED 60sec sccenees Ib. 1.95 @ 2.05 
St *o4.4>cteeeseutens — ee ee 
ON ER rere Ts Ib 61 @ .63 
reer 40 @ .42 
Resin a intone ek ik a dl os 43 @ «45 
i) canes scasas 4 Ib 40 @ .42 
White oe ee im Lae & 33 
BE ccbb ccd nee 6 06 0~ seen Ib 69 @ 74 
Ee  nécbéaear ends ne: Ib 54 @ «56 
hdl cecreeesseccosces —- * 40 @ 49 
Flectol H onnaieine ] 40 @ .47 
Neozone A, C, D, E 40 @ .63 
CE. 6 ctcaenwee Stee — 77 @ .90 
D.. «ssteceue ‘ lt 444%4@ .47% 
Santoflex B ...... - Ib 40 @ .47 
DOME. 6.6695 s04e8 . lb 54 @ .61 
SP vesccechsiewe — 1.15 @ 1.40 
S.C.R swecebpedos os .- 1b. 32 @ 34 
DE isenecheoveneeee me 48 @ 50 
Stabilite Alba ...... jeoeeue 69 @ 74 
Wee” suvtecddetcksvecneusean Ib. 43 @ «52 
EXTENDERS 
ee BORD. 6 cacniicccueces Ib 10 @ .12 
LUBRICANTS—MOLD & RUBBER SURFACE 
BE 6 cb nde4eeunese eens Ib. 35 @ .50 
COGGR BORUSIGCK .cccccsccece Ib. 06 @ .08 
CR Kaxgedetesunerseeneses gal. 90 @ 1.15 
TE 866654 ees OnKbEceae eo eee bb. 06 @ .O8 
Glycerized Liquid Lubricant.gal. — @ 1.35 
DE ERE EPO Ib. . i 
i ee eee ton — @30.00 
DOD wecuescoccesesoeusecs ton 65.00 @75.00 
Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .Ib. .06 @ .08 


FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


Ge a Ib. 25 
Pe Ce. I paw keaeeeie Ib. .184%@ 
™ eo eee eee Ib. .08%e@ 
DEA co0 Lid bideedes-euedus i Ib. 09 @ 
PE ie nanaeaah & thaeee oe Ib. 10 @ 
TI 2. tenkedendennkoee's Ib. 164@ 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Dispersed Salter No. coins aa 08 @ 
Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.) .Ib. 03 @ 
Sulfur, rubber maheve 
Refined (bags) ........ cwt. 2.55 @ 
Commercial (bags) ..... cwr. 2.20 @ 
BEE icteedes cessnecee ask tae 
WHEE. 0 bhcescccesbenseoves %. 1.75 © 
Vultac No. 1 saa ik eal eas Ib 38 @ 
Wee TOO. B cceecvescessace lb. 38 @ 
Vultac No. 3 pwiedecsuaeees Ib 42 @ 
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‘WANT ADS 


PATES: Eight cents word, minimum charge $3.00, except 
POSITIONS WANTED, $1.00 ‘for 40 words or less, extra five 
All classified i 


cents per is advance. 
Address ies to box sumbers care of R AGE, 250 West 
S7th X., York 19, N. Y. 


iS Hj 
POSITIONS WANTED 











RUBBER CHEMIST: Eight years’ experience in compounding rubber, 
ynthetic rubbers, and thermoplastic resins for wire and cable for extrusion, 
iolding and calendering operations. Will also consider the mechanical goods 
nd adhesive fields associated with these materials. Address Box 1775 
RUBBER AGE, 


POSITION WANTED as Senaiendoe or General Foreman. Experi 
iced in rubber and synthetic rubber compounding, milling, calendering, 
xtruding and molding of mechanical goods. Age thirty-seven. Prefer small 
hop. Address Box 1783, Rupper AGe. 


RUBBER CHEMIST, sixteen years’ experience with large and small com 
inies in tires, mechanicals, molded and extruded goods—natural and syn 
etic rubbers and latex. Capable of taking charge of plant or laboratory, also 
nterested in technical an Se veral languages. Address Box 1790, 
RUBBER AGE 


YOUNG EXPERIENCED SALES ENGINEER'S office representing well 
known rubber company can develop poemnante diversified volume in South 

stern Michigan for non-competiti¥e concern specializing in hose. Over 125 
crane san B. M. Bonp, 3304 Eaton Teour, Detroit 26, Michigan 





HELP WANTED 





TIRE AND TUBE PLANT located in South has opening for Rubber 
chemist. Requirements: Experience in all phases of processing and manu 
facture Tire and Tube stocks. Good opportunity for energetic man looking 

r a post-war job with possibilities of advancement Give full particulars 
ncluding sananeeas salary in firet letter. Address Box 1740, Russer AGE 





TIRE AND TUBE DEVELOPMENT AND SPECIFI- 
CATION ENGINEERS. Progressive small Eastern con- 
cern. Definite opportunity for advancement for man with 
experience and capability. Address Box 1741, RUBBER 


PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 


For exceptionally high-grade synthetic mechani- 
cal goods plant, employing 350. Must be capable 
of taking full charge of production. Ably supported 
by large, well-staffed laboratory and aggressive 
sales department. Firm enjoys top reputation for 
quality and engineering developments. ATTRAC- 
TIVE SALARY. 

Address Box 1777, RUBBER AGE. 


CHEMICAL SALESMAN for Central West. Knowledge of rubber com 
yunding and factory procedure necessary. State full qualifications. Address 
Jox 1780, Rupper AGE 

ASSISTANT CHEMIST, male or female, for rubber research and develop 
nent. Steady position. Write full particulars to Dansury Ruspper Company, 
Yanbury, Connecticut. 


CHEMIST. Thorough knowledge of tire, tube, or me- 
chanical goods manufacture. Plant located in Pennsylvania. 
Excellent opportunity. All replies strictly confidential. Ad- 
iress Box 1742, RUBBER AGE. 


RUBBER CHEMIST dee rencarehe and iene. ¢ experi- 
enced in synthetic rubbers and resin emulsions for shoe adhe- 
sives. Eastern concern. Address Box 1781, RUBBER AGE. 


WANTED: Men with technical education, training and experience in the 
oofing industry for both laboratory and sales work. Please state education 
i experience. Address Box 1807, Rugesper AGE. 

CHEMIST or CHEMICAL ENGINEER wanted for position of Super- 
ntendent of Rubber Dispersion Plant. Eastern location. Excellent post-war 
iture. Send resume to Box 1784, Rueser AGE 


UBBER AGE, AUGUST, 
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HELP WANTED (Continued) 





SHIFT FOREMEN for rubber dispersion and reclaim rubber operations 
Plant located in East. Excellent post-war future. Send resume to 
Box 1785, Rusper AGe. 


TECHNICAL SUPERINTENDENT for Reclaim Rubber Plant located i 
East. Excellent post-war future. Send resume to Box 1786, RusppeR AGE 


TIRE CURING FOREMAN. Opening for experienced 
foreman capable of supervising production. Attractive post- 
war as well as present day opportunity. Eastern concern. 
Address Box 1743, RUBBER AGE. 


CHIEF CHEMIST or CHEMICAL ENGIN SEER. Experienced in com 
pounding natural rubber and synthetic rubber (Neoprene and GR-S). Pro- 
duction quality control, development and research work. Excellent post-war 
opportunities. Plant located in Rhode Island. Address Box 1787, Rupper 
AGE 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER with knowledge or experience in rubber 
and plastic compounding, processing and production. Position offers oppor 
tunities in research and development, production, and technical sales. Loca 
tion—Middle West. Prefer young man with ability and ambition to advance 
Give full information as to training, experience and salary desired. Address 
Box 1788, Ruspper AGE 


FOREMAN RUBBER MILL AND CALENDER DEPARTMENT. 
California concern. Excellent opportunity for man desiring to make home in 
California. Write giving complete experience first letter. Address Box 1789, 
RUBBER Act 


TIRE FINISHING SUPERVISOR. Must have experi- 
ence in supervising all duties connected with cured tire final 
finishing. Excellent opportunity for advancement and post- 
war security. Located in Pennsylvania. Address Box 1744, 
RUBBER AGE. 


PHYSICAL CHEMIST, Research and Development. Spe- 
cialist in resin, emulsions, and colloids. Should have experience 
in natural and synthetic latex. Plant located in Middle West. 
State qualifications. Address Box 1791, RUBBER AGE. 


RUBBER CHEMIST—Successful and long-established Eastern manufac 
turer offers an excellent opportunity for a rubber chemist possessing above 
average experience with emulsions and compounded synthetic rubber in 
organic solvents. Our final selection will probably be aged between 30 and 
40 years with natural ability to guide our research development and produc 
tion control of natural and synthetic rubber latices based upon neoprene ot 
GR-S polymers, pigments, accelerators, acceptors, etc., for use in pressure 
sensitive adhesives, laminates, impregnates, and combining compounds as 
required by the paper, fabric and leather industries. Solvent-type adhesives 
derived from neoprene, buna polymers, etc., for bonding vinyl plastics, leather, 
fabric, etc., are similarly included in our research and production program 
Applicants should be thoroughly familiar with modern laboratory milling, 
compounding and dissolving equipment. This opening is supplementary to 
our existing technical staff and is made necessary by our long-planned expan 
sion program. Rubber chemists who sincerely believe their laase * “ceiling 
of opportunity” is inadequate for their talents are especially urged to file 
application for this opening. Formal application obtainable by addressing 
card or letter to Box 1792, Russper Ace, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. All replies completely confidential ; our present staff is informed of 
this announcement 


WIRE AND CABLE ENGINEER for development by progressive corpo 
ration in Connecticut. Excellent opportunity for either Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer Experience preferred but not essential. Address Box 1794 
RusBer AGE 


TUBE ROOM SUPERINTENDENT AND FOREMAN. 
Must have thorough knowledge of all phases inner tube man- 
ufacture. Opening offers excellent opportunity to man with 
initiative and ability. Plant located in Pennsylvania. State 
qualifications first letter. Address Box 1745, RUBBER AGE. 





ORGANIC RESEARCH C HE MIST: Development of reclaiming processes 
for natural and synthetic rubbers. Location Western New York. Rubber 
experience desirable. Address Box 1797, RuBBER Acr. 





WANTED 


Braided Hose Specialist for consultation on pro- 
duction of two and three braid synthetic rubber 
hose. Must be a person conversant with very latest 
methods of manufacture, equipment and costs. 
Remuneration based on consultation fee basis. 
State experience and qualifications. 

Address Box 1796, RUBBER AGE. 
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HELP WANTED (Continued) 








plant. 





Long-establishe ng unexcelled post-war future 
otter following Company now in essential imdustry Ex 
ellent opportunitic for xg t I i n Metropolitar 
New York are 

RUBBER CHEMIST R ! Experience in rubbe 
compounding tt luding ynt t 

ADHESIVE CHEMIST Rese ind development Experience in the 
use and preparation of l \ of the water ispersion type and cut-back 
type 

CHEMIS1 AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS— Knowledge 1 lampe 
ing, adhesives, saturated felt esirable Must q apable of supervising 
group of Automotive Products ¢ 

Addre Rox 1798, R er A 

CHEMIS' Excellent pe on for man with general industrial experience 
specializing in compoundi t Mechat il Rubber Goods especially ! 
white tock Fine opportunit t tablished Northwestern Pennsylvani 
company State training ilary desired Address Box 1 
Russer Act 

Well established Mid-West t t f Liquid Latex D ed ( 
has opening for we qualit wer production man t tak full char 
State qualification \ Box Rupper A 

PRODUCTION MANAGER th ig! x perience non uta 
turing proce tf Braice “ Rul H Prefer in wh 
been empl ed 1} larwe l t nd ‘ fully " 
quainted with equipment ‘ rien re une 
tion desired Adare Box I \ 

CHEMIST, t rung eT x runding I 1 
emulsion ipal rf S i Development Lal 
Eastern Seal t (; Addr Box ¢ R BER A 

Also See Page 514 
aii. 
* * 


GENERAL MANAGER 


Wanted for 
RUBBER FACTORY 


The position of General Plant Manager 
is open in a medium-sized New England 


The Company, employing about 200 
workers, is more than 50 years old, and 
is adequately financed. 

The position is permanent, and has 
better-than-usual future prospects. 

It requires a top-notch man—40 to 50 
years old—with broad experience in all 
phases of plant operation, and the ability 
to revise layout and modernize our cus- 
tom molding department. 

The man who meets our stiff require- 
ments will have his own requirements 
satisfied. Write in complete detail to 


Box 1803 
RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th St. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings and GR-S Break 
lown Frank T. Baker, Rupper Propucts anp CoMPOUNDING, 63 Ar 
Street, Fall River, Massachusetts. 


RUBBER GOODS MFG. PLANT FOR SALE, going, profitable concern 
with good equipment. Total price $30,000. Address Box 1732, Rupser AGE. 


REPRESENTATIVE well established with play- 
shoe and slipper factories is available to represent 
reliable rubber factory manufacturing sole material 
for rationed and unrationed shoes, which is also will- 
ing to manufacture promising new articles for shoe 


industry now and in post-war period. 


Address Box 1785, RUBBER AGE. 


DEVELOPER—of a new, proven method of converting 
cured synthetic-rubber scrap into moldable products right on 
your mill in twenty minutes, without extra equipment or pri- 
Ority materials—wants to contact responsible company on 
either cash, royalty, or profit sharing basis. Not interested in 
promotion schemes or similar propositions. Address Box 1799, 
RUBBER AGE. 


EXECUTIVE, DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 
ENGINEER in plastic, synthetic rubber and rubber, desires 
to purchase an interest in equipped laboratory or pilot plant 
or buy outright. Address Box 1804, RUBBER AGE. 





LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN 
WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Among other considerations you may realize 
certain desirable tax advantages. 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


Box 1212; 1474 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 














EQUIPMENT WANTED 














lator Banbury 


Hydraulic 
l RUBRBEE 


Calender, Tubers, any 


WANTED 


Autoclave 50-75 gal. capacity, with 


Presses with pump and accumu 
conditior Address Box 1805 


WANTED 
Mixer, Mills, 
AGE. 





agitator and bottom drain. Steam- 


jacketed, 100 Ib. steam pressure; inter- 
nal pressure 200 Ibs., per sq. in. 


TOPP’S CHEWING GUM 
136 Broadway Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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WANT ADS 


(Continued ) 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: 4 Used 20” x 20” Hydraulic Presses with 10” Rams; 1 Wat 
son-Stillman 4-Plunger Pump; 1 Booster Pump; 1 Hydro Pneumatic Accumu 


late Can be inspected at Marcaret Morrat, Inc., 395 New Street, 
Ne rk 3, New Jerse Vv 


FOR SAI F One set of 18” x 50” Compounding Rolls, Reduction Gear 
und Motor. NEVER SED Cleveland Speed Reducer, 139 H.P., ratio 8 to 1. 


" x 20” Rubber Mill; 1—8” x 13” Rubber Mill Tubers 3%” to 6” 
4 & P. Mixers, up to 625 gallon capacity 10—High Pressure Hydraulic 
Pumps 6—Hydraulic Presses 20 x 20”, 12 x 14” 1—Stokes Rotary 32 
Pur Pre-Form Press 1—-French Oil Mill Hydro-Pneumatic Accumulator 
Ace ulators up to 6,000 GPM Dry Mixers, Grinders, Pulverizers, et 
Send for complete list CONSOLIDATED Propucts Company, Inc., 14-19 Park 


New York 7, N. ¥ 


600 ton Watson-Stillman double acting 
21” stroke, 24” x 24” platen; 3—12” x 12”, 74” 


FOR SALE Hydraulic Presses 
d ’ 


16” dia. ram, 


lownwar Z lZg@, 4% 

lia ums; 1—26” x 45”, 10” ram; 1—44” dia. 300 ton, 12” dia. ram with 
pump; 1—-14” x 14”, 5” ram; 3—20” x 20”, 10” rams; 1—24” x 24”, 6” 
am; 1-15” x 15”, 8” ram; 1—-20” x 20” 200 tons, with pushbacks; 1 Carver 


Laboratory 6” x 6” Unit Pumps: 1 Robertson Triplex 5 GPM, 5000 Ibs.; 
1 National Triplex 1” x 3”, 4000 Ibs., V_ Belt pulley; 1 HPM Triplex 
GPM, 2500 Ibs.; 1—4 Plunger 4 GPM, 2000 Ibs.; 1—HPM 2 stage 


GPM, 2500 lIbs., 4.13 GPM 900 lbs.; 1 HPM Triplex 1% GPM 2000 
bs. on high, 16 GPM 400 Ibs. on low, V Belt Drive: 1 Hele Shaw JLP 12, 
44 GPM, 1200 Ibs. with new control; 2 Vickers Units, 27 GPM 1000 Ibs. 
Kc nulators lank type, high and low 3 GPS 4000 Ibs. and 20 GPS 

bs Weighted type 34 GPS 2500 Ibs. with weights. Extruders: 
2—No ] Royle Perfected witl ne pulleys Refiner Birmingham 
- = i” x 2 Mill: Top Cap. 15” x 36” Advise your requirements 
Highest prices paid for your Used Equipment UNIVERSAL HypRaAu Li 
Ma NERY Company, 285 Hudson Street. New York 13, N 


Use RUBBER AGE 
Want Ads for Results! 








YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Investigate the possibility of tax 
benefits under existing conditions 
to sell your going manufacturing 
business for cash. Complete assets, 
capital stock of manufacturing 
firms, machinery manufacturers 
or industrial plants wanted. Your 
every confidence is held with all 
personnel retained if possible. Sub- 
stantial capital available. Prefer 


businesses of over $100,000. 


Address Box 1749 


RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 




















NEW & REBUILT | ie | 
MACHINERY 


Important Steps: 
Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 


. INSPECTED 
L. ALBERT & SON 


~ 


2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 

4. MODERNIZED 
5. GUARANTEED 


Our New Machines: 


MILLS 
MIXERS 
OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 
TRENTON, WN. J. . AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @© STOUGHTON, MASS. SUSAN GRINDERS 














New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





10” . 12” diameters, any length. 


ref Cee « 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construe- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ. OHIO 














~ 
Y 





Directory of CONSULTANTS 


WILBURN F. BERNSTEIN 


Consultant—Engineering—Product development, research, testing and pat- 
ent investigations in the fields of rubber, synthetic rubber and plastics. 


One No. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





—) 








PHILIP TUCKER CIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist—Research, physical testing, chemical analysis, 
formulae and product development. 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 





THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 
Plant Engineering—New plants, alterations, rehabilitation, modernization. 
Maintenance and special equipment. Tool design. Plans, specifications, 
investigations and reports. Complete engineering for industry. 


313-14-15 Everett Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio 





R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist— Development and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 
with these materials. 
P. O. Box 372 (Telephone HEmiock 3724) Akron 9, Ohio 





PIGMENT RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
New products evaluated. Compounding and testing pigments in rubber, 
synthetics and thermoplastics. Particle sizing. Emmett, Brunauer surface 
area tests. Supervision industrial research programs in New England tech- 
nical colleges. 


11 Windsor Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff with completely 
equipped laboratories are prepared to render you Every Form of Chemical 
Service. 
Ask for 
“The Consulting Chemist and Your Business” 
312 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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The Schulman Science of Scrap Rubber 


Sorting and segregating natural rubber 
from synthetic scrap has become an added 
function of the Scrap Rubber industry. 
Skilled workmen at a Schulman plant are 
shown here, separating natural rubber 


carcasses from synthetic treads with careful 


© 


precision. It’s part of Schulman’s modern 
method of handling Scrap Rubber to pro- 
duce exactly what you need, exactly as you 


specify it. Be safe with Schulman. 





AKRON 9, OHIO * NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK ®°  €E. ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS *® BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 








Pellet form of GASTEX 


PELLETEX 





NOW AVAILABLE! 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
aa Pampa, Texas New York, N. Y. 


Guymon, Okla. Akron, Ohio 





